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ARTICLE  I. 

PROPOSED  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

BT  PROF.  EDWIR  C.  BI88ELL,  D.D.,  HARTFORD,  CT. 
m.— THE  PENTATEUCH AL  CODES  COMPARED. 

The  Hexateuch,  as  analyzed  by  Julius  Wellhausen  and 
the  school  of  critics  he  represents,  may  be  formulated  as 
follows :  JE  +  D  +  HG  +  PC  (Q)  +  R.i  This  formula  will 
be  found  convenient  for  reference,  as  well  as  to  present  to  the 
eye  the  relative  order  of  the  codes  according  to  this  system. 
Each  of  these  letters  or  combination  of  letters,  it  will  be 
seen, — except  the  last, — represents  a  different  stage  of 
the  legislation ;  JE  having  for  its  nucleus  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  which  is  followed  by  the  Deuteronomic  code,  and 

^  At  the  risk  of  a  slight  repetition  (see  pp.  5,  6,  225,  226  above),  it  may  be 
well  to  explain  here,  more  in  detail,  this  analysis.  The  letters  JE  stand  severally 
for  a  Jahvist  and  an  Elohist  document,  the  former  beginning  at  Gen.  ii.  5,  the 
latter  at  Gen.  xx.  These  are  claimed  to  be  the  oldest  documents  of  the  Bible ; 
but  the  question  of  their  relative  age  is  not  specially  mooted.  The  germ  of  J 
is  the  so-called  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  xx.-xxiii.,  xxxiv.),  though,  with 
this  exception,  it  is  in  the  main  an  historical  work.  It  arose,  it  is  said,  in  the 
period  of  the  earlier  Hebrew  kings  and  prophets.  E  is  a  similar  historical  work 
which,  after  circulating  like  its  companion  document,  separately  for  a  time  — 
according  to  Wellhausen  each  passed  through  three  editions  in  this  separate 
form  —  was  united  to  J  by  the  Jehovist,  who  also  revised  and  edited  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  D  represents  the  legislative  portions  of  Deuteronomy,  originating  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  King  Josiah  (b.c.  621),  the  chapters  preliminary  and  follow¬ 
ing  being  added  at  a  considerably  later  period.  HQ  (i.e.  Heiligkeitsgesetz),  is 
used  for  chaps,  xvii-xxvi.  of  Lev.,  which  were  commsed,  it  is  maintained,  at 
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that  in  succession  by  Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.,  and  the  remaining 
priestly  legislation  of  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  method  adopted  by  Wellhausen  to  prove  that  these 
collections  of  laws  do  actually  represent  different  so-called 
stratifications,  which  took  form  in  the  widely  separated 
periods  indicated  in  our  note,  is  twofold.  I.  He  endeavors 
to  show  that  when  compared  there  is  evidence  of  a  marked 
development  in  these  several  parts  of  the  legislation  themselves 
in  the  direction  named,  i.e.  from  JE  toward  PC.  II.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  impression  left  by  the  laws  on  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  —  not  excepting  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  Book  of  Joshua,  —  and  claims  that  the  history  most 
readily  adapts  itself  to  such  a  theory  of  the  post-Mosaic  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  codes.  Under  the  first  head  five  particulars 
are  specially  dwelt  upon :  1.  the  place  of  worship ;  2.  the 
sacrifices ;  3.  the  feasts ;  4.  the  priests  and  Levites ;  5.  the 
provision  made  for  the  support  of  priests  and  Levites.  The 
object  of  the  present  article  will  be  to  discover,  if  possible, 
what  fair  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  an  examination  of 
these  several  collections  of  laws  on  the  points  named.  Is 
such  a  theory  of  development|  as  is  proposed  a  necessary  or 
legitimate  outcome  of  a  really  candid  and  critical  investiga¬ 
tion?  Adopting  Wellhausen’s  order,  let  us  consider  the 
attitude  of  these  laws  as  it  respects  : 

1.  The  Place  of  Worship.  —  The  position  here  assumed  is, 
that  there  are  three  successive  steps  in  the  growth  of  the 
idea  and  practice  among  the  Israelites  of  worshipping  at  one 
central  sanctuary,  and  that  these  three  steps  are  distinctly 

about  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  although  not  by  him.  Q  [quatuor  foederum  liber)  is 
the  groat  historical  and  legislative  work  beginning  the  Bible,  and  like  E 
peculiar  in  its  predominant  use  of  as  a  name  for  God,  and  embracing 

by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  Hexateuch.  PC  is  the  symbol  for  Priests’  Code, 
the  name  given  to  Q  after  receiving,  from  time  to  time,  the  various  additions 
made  to  it,  up  to  the  period  of  its  completion  subsequent  to  the  Exile  (b.c.  444). 
The  letter  R  stands  for  Redactor,  the  person  who  combined  JE  and  D  with  PC. 
He  is  assumed  to  have  bad  the  style  of  the  document  last  named,  and  to  have 
done  his  work  wholly  in  its  spirit.  The  Hexateuch  having  thtis  been  brought, 
essentially,  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  found  was  published  and  introduced 
by  Ezra. 
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marked  off  in  tiie  three  principal  codes  of  the  Pentateuch.  In 
JE,  for  example,  a  plurality  of  altars,  it  is  said,  is  freely  per¬ 
mitted.  In  D,  however,  wliich  represents  the  point  of  view 
of  king  Josiali,  who  struck  “the  first  heavy  blow”  against 
this  practice,  unity  of  worship  is  everywhere  insisted  on. 
While  in  PC  such  unity  of  worship  is  presupposed  as  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  by  means  of  the  fiction  of  the  tabernacle 
referred  to  the  very  earliest  times.  This  is  the  theory.  And 
as  to  the  question  how  it  fits  the  legislation,  Wellhausen,  it  is 
noticeable,  instead  of  coming  directly  to  the  point,  devotes  a 
dozen  pages  to  a  summary  of  the  teachings  of  the  historical 
books  on  the  subject.  It  is  wholly  characteristic,  it  may  be 
said,  of  his  usual  method.  By  giving  to  exceptions  which 
he  there  finds  the  force  of  established  rules,  misapprehending 
and  misapplying  some  plain  statements  of  fact,  and  wholly 
setting  aside  the  testimony  of  the  author  of  the  Books  of 
Kings,  —  with  whom  he  acknowledges  himself  to  be  in  open 
conflict, — this  critic  is  able  to  affirm  that  this  was  “the 
actual  course  of  the  centralization  of  the  cultus ;  one  can 
distinguish  these  three  stages.”  ^  And  it  is  only  after  such 
a  manipulation  of  the  history,  in  which  Wellhausen  is  able 
to  find,  previous  to  the  building  of  Solomon’s  temple,  no 
trace  of  a  central  sanctuary,  that  he  makes  his  appeal  to  the 
Pentateuchal  legislation. 

What,  now,  is  the  bearing  of  this  legislation  on  the  subject 
before  us  ?  Does  it,  in  itself  considered,  justify  or  encourage 

^  Geschichte,  i.  p.  29.  It  can  only  be  regarded,  for  example,  as  a  serious  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  facts  when  (Geschichte,  i.  p.  18)  in  citing  instances  of  extem¬ 
porized  places  of  worship  he  refers  to  the  conduct  of  Saul  as  recorded  in  1  Sara, 
xiv.  33-36  (Hebrew  text  as  throughout)  as  an  instructive  one  of  the  kind. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  indicat  on  in  the  text  that  the  stone  on  which  the 
people  slew  the  captured  cattle  was  regarded  by  Saul  cw  an  a/tar ;  or  that  the 
writer  of  the  book  referred  to  it  in  the  words  which  this  critic  puts  into  his 
mouth,  “  That  is  the  first  altar  which  Saul  had  built  to  God.”  Of  the  author 
of  the  Books  of  Kings  Wellhausen  says  (ibid,  pp  20,  21 )  :  “Abcr  diese  Betrach- 
tungsweise  des  Bedeutungs  des  Konigthums  {iir  die  Geschichte  des  Cultus  ist 

nicht  die  des  Verfassers  der  Konigsbiicher . Diese  Auffassung  nun  ist 

nngeschichtlich  und  iibertragt  die  Btdeutung,  die  der  Tempcl  kurz  vor  dem 
Exil  in  Juda  erlangt  hat,  in  die  Zeit  und  in  die  Absicht  seiner  Griindung.” 
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the  hypothesis  of  an  extended  process  of  development  from 
the  custom  of  many  contemporaneous  altars  to  the  one  sanc¬ 
tuary?  After  a  reasonably  careful  examination  one  is  forced 
to  reply  with  a  decided  negative.  He  will  find,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  each  one  of  the  codes  not  only  implying  unity  of 
worship,  but  even  requiring  it ;  and  that  no  part  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  Pentateuch  gives  the  least  color  to  any  other 
practice.  Such  a  scholar  as  Delitzsch  cannot  have  overlooked 
essential  facts,  and  this  is  the  conclusion  also  to  which  he 
has  come :  “  In  truth,  the  Deuteronomic  demand  for  unity 
of  the  cultus  is  no  novelty,  but  a  demand  of  the  whole  Torah 
in  all  its  constituent  parts.”  ^ 

The  position  taken  by  our  critics,  indeed,  may  be  success¬ 
fully  assailed,  and  with  almost  equal  force,  from  two  quarters. 
It  is  not  true  that  JE  permits  a  contemporaneous  plurality 
of  altars  ;  it  is  not  true  that  PC  presupposes  unity  of  worship 
as  something  already  established  in  the  history  of  Israel.  If 
the  several  codes,  as  here  divided  and  adjusted,  represent  a 
growth  at  all  in  this  matter,  —  which  we  do  not  believe, —  it 
is  in  D,  and  not  in  PC,  that  we  find  the  climax.  In  nearly 
a  score  of  instances,  within  half  that  number  of  chapters, 
attention  is  called  to  the  topic,  and  a  special  emphasis  is  given 
by  a  repetition  of  the  same  peculiar  form  of  words  (Deut. 
xii.  5,  et  passim).  And  what  could  be  more  fitting  in  a 
document  professedly  looking  backward  on  more  than  a 
generation  of  transgression  and  lawlessness  covering  in  part 
this  very  ground  (Deut.  xii.  8),  and  looking  forward  to  an 
immediate  transition  from  a  life  in  camp  to  the  conquest 
and  occupation  of  the  promised  land  ? 

While  as  concerns  PC,  so  far  is  it  from  presupposing, 
as  is  affirmed,  a  central  place  of  worship  as  something  long 
established,  it  makes  scarcely  any  allusion  to  a  place  of 
worship  in  this  particular  aspect  of  the  matter ;  and  as  it 
relates  to  the  holy  land,  with  which  it  is  supposed  this  code 
had  alone  to  do,  it  wholly  ignores  the  subject.  Even  in  its 
law  concerning  the  Passover,  where,  if  anywhere,  it  might 
^  2^it8chrift  fur  kirchliche  Wissenschaft,  etc.,  1880,  p.  562. 
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have  been  expected  that  this  point  would  be  emphasized,  it 
is  given  no  observable  prominence.  The  tabernacle  itself, 
about  which  all  this  form  of  the  legislation  may  be  said  to 
gather,  has  for  its  direct  object  in  no  sense  the  furnishing  of 
a  central  point  for  sacrifice.  Its  first  object,  rather,  as  its 
name  (nsna  bnx)  imports,  was  to  provide  a  place  for  God  to 
meet  his  people.  It  is  true  that  also  in  this  part  of  the 
Mosaic  laws  all  are  expected,  under  penalty  of  the  loss  of 
citizenship,  to  bring  their  sacrifices  to  this  “  tent  of  meeting  ” 
(Lev.  xvii.  8,  9).^  As  long,  indeed,  as  the  wilderness  life 
continued,  this  was  the  only  natural  and  warrantable  course 
for  a  people  who,  instead  of  the  many  gods  of  the  nations, 
had  one  Lord  (Deut.  vi.  4).  But  iteration  and  emphasis  on 
this  point  was  left  for  a  sufficient  reason,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  Deuteronomy.  Whatever  culminating  point  there  may  be, 
it  will  be  found  there. 

But  does  not  the  tabernacle,  on  the  possible  hypothesis 
that  in  its  fundamental  conception  it  is  a  product  of  the  post- 
exilic  period,  whether  one  regard  it  as  a  tent  of  meeting  or  a 
place  for  sacrifice  (i.e.  as  a  sanctuary  from  the  divine  or  the 
human  side),  if  it  be  transferred  by  its  fabricators  to  the 
Mosaic  age,  in  the  nature  of  the  case  presuppoee  on  their 
part  a  centralization  of  the  cultus  in  their  own  time  ?  By  no 
means.  The  most  that  it  could  show,  supposing  it  to  repre¬ 
sent  centralization  of  worship,  would  be  that  they  wished  to 
have  it  understood  that  this  was  the  form  of  worship  which 
prevailed  in  the  far  past.  And  we  can  have  no  logical  claim 

^  Kittel  (Theologische  Studien  aas  Wiirtemberg,  pp.  41,  42),  has  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  this  very  passage  is  evidence  against  the  position  that  in  PC  unity 
of  worship  is  altogether  presuppose*^;  and  he  cites  Wellhausen  himself  as  say¬ 
ing  (Geschichte,  i.  p.  389) :  “Die  ortliche  Einheit  des  Gottesdienstes  wird  hier 
noch  gefordet,  nicht  vorausgesetzt.”  It  is  true  that  he  considers  the  passage  as 
one  that  found  its  way  into  PC  through  revision ;  hut  this  postpones  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  without  solving  it.  Why  should  a  reviser,  working  in  the  spirit  of  the 
document  he  is  revising,  have  put  in  such  an  inharmonious  sentiment  ?  Kittel 
has  also  adduced  the  rebellion  of  Korah  (Num.  xvi.  8-11)  as  further  evidence, 
from  whatever  point  of ‘view  it  may  be  regarded,  that  PC  is  far  enough  from 
having  to  do  aimply  with  matters  of  worship  already  brought  to  a  conclusion 
(Lc.  p.  39). 
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even  to  that  inference.  As  I  have  already  intimated  in  a 
previous  article  (p.  29),  on  the  supposition  of  a  pure  invention 
one  has  nothing  substantial  to  build  upon.  “  Ex  nihilo  nihil 
fit.”  Tliese  facile  inventors  may  have  had  a  dozen  reasons 
for  their  course  unknown  to  us.  It  is  only  by  showing  from 
wholly  independent  and  reliable  sources  what  motives  must 
have  influenced  them,  that  we  have  any  right  to  speak  with 
assurance  of  such  motives. 

But  how  is  it  with  JE  ?  There  is  but  a  single  passage  in 
its  code  on  which  much  reliance  is  placed  to  show  its  position 
in  this  matter  (Ex.  xx.  24),  and  it  reads  as  follows:  “  An 
altar  of  earth  thou  shalt  make  unto  me,  and  shalt  sacrifice 
thereon  thy  burnt-offerings  and  thy  peace-offerings,  thy  sheep, 
and  thine  oxen  :  in  every  place  (n-pia  Iss)  ^  where  T  record  my 

with  the  article  undoubtedly  conveys  the  idea  of  totality,  but  as  far  as 
the  real  sense  here  is  concerned  it  makes  no  difference  whether  this  phrase  be 
rendered,  with  Dillmann  (Com.,  ad  loc.),  Bunsen’s  Bibelwerk,  and  Wellhausen 
(Geschichte,  i.  p.  30),  “in  every  place,”  or  with  our  common  English  version, 
“  in  all  places.”  The  meaning  doubtless  is  “  in  that  place,  wherever  it  be,” 
where  God  should  cause  his  name  to  be  remembered,  there  he  would  receive  and 
own  the  offerings  of  his  people.  There  is  a  similar  collocation  of  words  at  Gen. 
XX.  13.  The  really  import.ant  part  of  the  verse,  as  I  have  said  above,  lies  in 
the  words  rx  “lOX.  It  is  of  interest  that  the  Targums  give  “'’'StX 

here  the  sense  of  >  i.e  they  apparently  identify  the  place  with  the  taber¬ 

nacle  (cf.  Ex.  xxiv.  16;  xxv.  8;  xxix.  46;  Num.  ix.  17;  Deut.  xii.  11  ,  ^ 
jxissim).  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  on  the  other  hand,  read,  though  probably 
as  a  correction,  for  C'pC'bs,  C'pTSDI ,  making  the  matter  still  more  definite. 
The  objection  of  Wellhausen  to  the  view  that  the  tabernacle  is  referred  to  is, 
that  the  altar  here  described  is  not  the  altar  of  the  tabernacle.  Nor  is  the  tab¬ 
ernacle  yet  in  existence,  it  may  be  replied  ;  but  when  it  came  into  existence  it 
came  under  this  law  and  included  this  altar.  The  objections  which  Dillmann 
(ibid  )  brings  against  this  view,  while  acknowledging  it  to  be  the  ordinary  one, 
are  far  from  convincing.  The  most  important  of  them,  that  since  Jehovah  was 
understood  to  dwell  in  the  tabernacle,  he  dbuld  not  properly  be  spoken  of  as 
coming  to ’t,  is  sufficiently  answered  by  a  passage  which  he  himself  cites  (2  Sam. 
vii.  6f.),  where  God  is  represented  as  saying  :  “I  have  not  dwelt  in  a  house, 

. even  unto  this  day,  but  have  walked  in  a  tent  and  in  a  tabernacle.” 

And  in  the  following  verse  the  places  are  s{)oken  of  in  which  he  had  walked 
with  Israel  Hence  the  meaning  in  our  passage  of  the  “every  place  ”  where  he 
should  cause  his  name  to  l)c  remembered  is  such  place#  as  he  should  come  to  — 
not  apart  from,  but  in  connection  with  the  tabernacle.  One’s  confidence  in  the 
view  that  our  passage  at  least  refers  to  one  central,  well-known  altar,  and  not  to 
many  con  temper  meous  ones  will  not  be  weakened  by  the  fact  that  it  is  firmly 
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name  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee.”  And  it 
may  safely  be  submitted  to  any  one,  without  discussion, 
whether  this  passajie,  taken  by  itself,  encourages  sacrificing 
at  many  altars  at  one  and  the  same  time,  or  gives  to  every 
Israelite  discretionary  powers  to  offer  his  sacri.ices  when  and 
where  he  will  ?  The  vital  point  of  the  verse,  which  has  been 
much  obscured  by  making  an  issue  on  the  phrase  “  in  every 
place  ”  is  contained  in  the  words  “  where  I  shall  cause  my 
name  to  be  remembered.”  This  expression,  while  not  posi¬ 
tively  excluding  the  possibility  that  there  might  be  more 
than  one  authorized  place  of  worship  at  the  same  time,  can 
by  no  means  be  cited  as  giving  legislative  authority  for  the 
establishment  of  a  multitude  of  contemporaneous  altars. 
Such  a  thought  must  be  first  read  into  the  verse,  in  order  to 
be  deduced  from  it.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  might 
with  at  least  equal  justice,  in  harmony  with  the  common  and 
traditional  view,  be  understood  as  implying  that  in  the  lapse 
of  time  the  place  of  worship  would  be  often  changed,  but 
that  the  presence  and  blessing  of  God  would  make  any  place 
sacred  for  this  purpose. 

That  this  is,  in  fact,  the  real  meaning  of  the  words  may  be 
amply  proved,  from  a  variety  of  considerations.  And,  first, 
it  would  be  remarkable,  if  a  plurality  of  altars  was  meant, 
that  the  singular  number  is  used,  and  that  we  do  not  find 
here,  or  anywhere  else  in  this  document,  the  expression 
“  altars  of  God,”  although  the  author  is  familiar  enough  with 
the  many  altars  of  the  heathen  (Ex.  xxxiv.  13).  And  this 
usage  corresponds  to  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  Old 
Testament  religion  as  everywhere  strongly  monotheistic,  as 
over  against  a  radical  tendency  in  another  direction.  Then, 
according  to  Wellhausen,  JE  represents  a  period  of  Israelitish 
history  so  early  that  the  idea  of  centralizing  the  worship  had 
not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  cultus ;  and  this  opinion  he 

held,  afhong  many  others,  by  such  able  Semitic  scholars  as  Hoffmann  (Ma^azin 
fur  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums,  1879,  pp.  17, 18),  Franz  Delitzsch  (l.c. 
pp.  562,  563),  Strack  (in  Herzog’s  Encyk.  s. v.  “Pentateuch"),  Bredenkarapf 
(Gesetz  u.  Propheten,  pp.  129-139),  and  Riebm  (Gesetzgebnng  Mosis  im  Lande 
Hoab,  p  25  f.). 
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thinks  is  confirmed  by  our  passage.  But  suppose  that  in 
this  very  document  the  precise  contrary  appears,  shall  not 
that,  then,  modify  one’s  views  of  this  verse  ?  Such  is  really 
the  case.  Not  only  is  the  matter  of  centralizing  worship 
recognized,  but  enjoined  by  statute.  Others  have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  offering  of  Abraham  on  the  distant 
Moriah  —  a  narrative  assigned  by  our  critics  to  this  earliest 
document  (E^)  —  was  an  evident  foreshadowing  of  the  future 
place  of  Israelitish  worship.^  And  does  not  the  ark  of  the 
covenant — i.e.  the  depository  of  the  first  covenant  made 
with  Israel,  including  the  decalogue,  and  so  in  conception 
indissolubly  bound  to  the  code  of  JE  —  point  most  conclu¬ 
sively  in  the  same  direction  ?  But  I  have  said  that  the 
matter  was  even  fixed  by  statute.  How  otherwise  can  we 
interpret  the  injunction  to  Israel  (Ex.  xxiii.  14  ff. ;  xxxiv. 
23)  that  three  times  in  the  year,  at  the  great  annual  feasts, 
all  males  shall  appear  before  the  Lord?  It  is  not  possible 
that  the  point  of  view  of  such  a  command  should  be  that  of 
a  plurality  of  altars.  They  are  excluded  by  the  very  terms 
employed  in  it.  Besides,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  theory  of  our  critics  touching  JE  brings  that  document 
into  direct  antagonism  with  D.  The  former  would  thus 
establish  by  law  what  the  latter  emphatically  prohibits.  And, 
so  far  from  attempting  to  conceal  such  divergence,  pains  are 
taken  rather  by  our  critics  to  display  it,  as  furthering  the 
view  of  their  separate  origin.  But  whenever  they  originated, 
it  is  unquestionable  that  D  sustains  the  most  intimate  rela¬ 
tions  to  JE,  largely  borrowing  from  it  both  the  form  and 
substance  of  its  entire  code.  And  no  one  is  more  ready  to 
acknowledge  this  than  our  critics  themselves.^  D  even 
quotes  in  its  additions  an  apposite  part  of  the  very  passage 
we  are  now  considering  (Ex.  xx.  25 ;  cf.  Deut.  xxvii.  5,  6). 
How  unlikely,  then,  would  be  the  supposed  diversity  on  a 
point  of  so  much  importance  as  that  of  the  place  of  worship. 
Greater  fulness  and  explicitness  in  this,  as  in  other  matters, 

1  Cf.  Delitssch  in  Riehm’s  Handwdrterbuch,  s.t.  “  Opfer  ”). 

*  Cf.  Robertson  Smith,  The  Old  Testament,  etc.,  p.  431. 
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is  indeed  called  for  in  D  ;  but  flat  contradictions  or  essential 
change  of  attitude  are  excluded  by  the  very  circumstances  cf 
the  case. 

Noldeke,  also,  has  pointed  out^  how  impossible  is  the  theory 
that  makes  the  unity  of  the  cultus  begin  with  D  and  with 
king  Josiah  (b.c.  621).  “If  Hezekiah  [c.  b.c.  726]  already 
to  a  tolerable  degree  had  carried  out  this  unity  in  Judah,  the 
effort  towards  it  must  have  been  quite  old ;  for  one  cannot  so 
easily  have^  made  up  his  mind  to  suppress  violently  old  and 
sacred  customs,  if  the  theory  had  not  long  since  demanded  it.” 

2.  The  Offerings.  —  Wellhausen  introduces  his  chapter  on 
the  offerings  with  the  remark  that  as  among  the  ancients 
generally,  so  among  the  Hebrews,  the  offering  was  the  chief 
factor  in  their  cultus  ;  and  that,  as  already  shown  in  the 
matter  of  the  place  of  worship,  so  it  might  be  regarded  as 
probable  here  also  that  one  would  find  a  historic  development 
whose  different  stages  are  reflected  in  the  Pentateuch.  He 
intimates,  however,  that  the  results  in  the  present  case  may 
not  be  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  desired,  owing  to  the 
fragmentary  nature  of  the  documents.  Still,  judging  from 
the  number  of  instances  brought  forward  in  proof  of  such 
development,  and  the  apparent  confidence  with  which  they 
are  urged,  this  modest  beginning  can  be  regarded  as  meaning 
little  more  than  the  polite  bow  before  the  address.  In  exam¬ 
ining,  now,  these  further  supposed  evidences  of  growth  in 
the  Pentateuch,  it  is  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
not  needful  for  one  holding  the  traditional  view  to  show  that 
this  alleged  evidence  does  not  exist,  or  even  that  it  might 
not  be  convincing,  provided  that  certain  necessary  premises 
of  Wellhausen  and  his  co-laborers  respecting  the  several 
documents  were  to  be  admitted ;  but  only  that  no  such 
evidence,  if  carefully  weighed,  seriously  militates  against 
the  commonly  accepted  position.  The  remark  of  Professor 
Curtiss'-*  on  the  difficulty  of  meeting  our  critics  on  their  own 
terms  derives  its  force,  as  he  has  shown,  entirely  from  the 

*  Untersnchung  zur  Kritik  d.  Alt  Test.,  p.  127  f. 

^  Carrent  Discussions,  etc.,  1883,  p.  35. 
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peculiar  difficulty  of  the  terms  they  impose.  It  is  really 
saying,  “  Let  me  have  the  premises,  and  you  shall  admit  my 
conclusion.”  And  if,  for  the  time  being,  we  adopt  as  a 
working-l)asis  these  premises  to  test  the  correctness  of  results 
derived  from  them,  it  is  by''  no  means  to  be  taken  as  an 
abandonment  of  positions  hitherto  held. 

The  more  important  specifications  of  Wellhausen  under 
the  present  head  may  be  arranged  as  follows  :  According  to 
JE  the  practice  of  sacrificing  sprung  up  before  the  time  of 
Moses ;  according  to  PC,  it  was  introduced  by  him.  Both 
JE  and  D  represent  the  offerings  simply  as  festive  meals ;  PC 
makes  them  include,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  idea  of 
atonement.  That  is  to  say,  the  earlier  documents  know  in 
general  only  of  the  two  kinds  of  offering,  the  burnt  and 
peace  offering;  the  Priests’  Code,  while  specifying  various 
details  of  the  other  offerings,  adds  to  the  list  the  sin  and 
trespass  offering,  of  which,  it  is  affirmed,  the  Old  Testament 
previous  to  the  time  of  Ezeki^  knows  nothing.  The  latest 
code  differs,  further,  in  a  variety  of  minute  particulars,  and 
in  general,  as  over  against  the  to  whom  of  JE,  insists  on  the 
when^  the  wherCy  the  through  whom,  and  especially  on  the 
how  of  the  sacrifices.  By  means  of  the  gradual  centralization 
of  the  cultus  at  Jerusalem,  this  critic  would  have  us  under¬ 
stand,  ill  short,  that  the  early  and  natural  connection  of 
sacrifices  with  the  ordinary  life  was  destroyed,  and  they 
wholly  lost  their  original  character. 

Taking  up,  now,  these  general  positions,  and  beginning 
with  the  first  particular  mentioned,  it  may  well  be  asked  if 
it  be  a  quite  fair  statement  of  the  case  to  say  that,  while  JE 
represents  the  custom  of  sacrificing  as  springing  up  before 
Moses,  PC  makes  it  begin  with  him  ?  If  it  be  meant,  as  we 
suppose,  that  PC  in  failing  to  speak  of  sacrificing  as  practised 
before  the  time  of  Moses  would  reflect  unfavorably  on  its 
comjianion  document,  which  gives  instances  of  it,  then  we 
must  characterize  it  as  a  wholly  gratuitous  assumption. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  to  encourage,  or  even  suggest  it.  Indeed,  what  could 
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be  more  improbable  than  such  an  omission  for  tliis  reason, 
on  the  part  of  those  to  wliom  the  contents  of  JE  could  not  have 
been  unknown  ?  Or  even,  if  that  were  not  meant,  but  only 
that  the  one  document,  because  of  an  independent  point  of 
view,  begins  tlie  treatment  of  the  subject  with  Moses,  while 
the  other  begins  it  with  Cain  and  Abel  for  the  same  reason, 
—  then  we  might  well  ask,  in  view  of  the  acknowledged 
fragmentary  nature  of  the  documents,  what  of  it  ?  And  still 
more  forcibly,  on  the  basis  of  the  traditional  view,  which 
would  see  no  inconsistency  in  the  circumstance  that  one  part 
of  tlie  same  work  takes  up  and  develops  a  subject  introduced 
in  another,  —  what  of  it? 

And  has  not  the  difference  alleged  to  exist  between  the 
documents  in  this  respect  been  greatly  overdrawn  ?  So  it 
would  appear.  The  one  represented  by  JE  cannot  be  said  to 
lay  any  particular  stress  on  the  matter.  It  is  something 
wholly  incidental  to  the  history.  If  tliere  be  a  divergence,  it 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  never  introduces,  for  example, 
the  leading  patriarchs  as  accustomed  to  sacrifice.  Altars,  it 
is  true  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  them,  but  mostly 
on  occasions  of  simple  prayer.^  And  there  are  many  ways 
of  explaining  the  slight  difference  tliat  exists,  even  from  our 
critics’  own  point  of  view,  tliat  are  more  reasonable  than  the 
one  adopted  by  them.  It  might  be  supix)sed,  as  already 
intimated,  that  the  extant  patriarchal  document  actually  con¬ 
tained  only  the  few  instances  of  worship  by  sacrifice  found 
in  JE.  Must  PC  then  re[)eat  these,  or  formally  recognize 
them,  in  order  to  give  such  an  appearance  of  harmony  that 
no  one  could  possibly  doubt  it  ?  Or  it  miglit  be  supposed 
that  the  contents  of  PC  were  designed  in  this  respect  to 
supplement  what  has  been  aptly  and  harmoniously  introduced 
by  JE.  Or  the  two  documents  may  have  been  left  in  this 
somewhat  abrupt  attitude,  as  over  against  one  another,  in 
order  to  distinguish  between  two  really  different,  though 
conterminous  periods  in  the  history  of  sacrifice :  the  fii’st 
marking  the  fact  that  it  was  the  spontaneous  product  of  an 
^  Cf.  Delitzsch,  s.t.  “  Opfer,”  in  Riehm’s  Handworterboch. 
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inward  need  of  men ;  the  second,  that  it  had  been  taken  up, 
like  some  other  old-time  usages,  by  tlie  Mosaic  legislation, 
given  the  form,  and  stamped  with  the  spirit  of  the  religion 
of  Jehovah.  What,  indeed,  could  be  more  in  harmony  than 
this  with  the  general  position  of  our  critics  on  the  matter  of 
development  ?  Any  one  of  these  suppositions  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  line  of  demarcation  separating 
JE  and  PC  as  respects  the  matter  of  sacrifice,  supposing  it 
to  exist ;  and  they  would  be  far  more  reasonable  and  prob¬ 
able  than  that  of  an  intentional  ahd  invidious  omission  on 
the  part  of  the  Priests’  Code,  or  of  an  omission  implying 
even  a  difference  of  literary  plan. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  the  distinction  between  the 
documents,  predicated,  exist  ?  Does  PC,  for  example,  really 
represent  that  the  custom  of  sacrificing  is  exclusively  of 
Mosaic  origin  ?  The  contrary  can,  with  reasonable  assurance, 
be  maintained.  It  will  be  allowed  to  cite  here  the  code  of 
laws  represented  by  HG  (Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.),  which,  originat¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  held,  during  the  Exile,  should  have  a  solidarity 
of  interest  in  this  respect  with  PC.  At  Lev.  xvii.  5  a  custom 
of  sacrificing  in  the  open  fields  is  referred  to  in  the  way  of 
condemnation,  and  a  direct  Mosaic  law  given  to  prohibit  it 
in  future.  Does  not  this  presuppose  a  usage  of  sacrificing 
that  was  pre-Mosaic?  Then  PC  itself,  as  Hoffmann  has 
shown, ^  also  discriminates  between  those  forms  of  sacrifice 
mentioned  in  JE  and  such  as  it  has  introduced  for  the  first 
time.  In  the  latter  case,  the  occasions  which  should  call 
them  forth  are  carefully  described ;  in  the  former,  this  is 
omitted,  apparently  as  something  already  understood,  and  so 
unnecessary.  In  the  same  direction,  too,  points  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  a  number  of  technical  terms  seem  to  have  come 
over  from  the  pre-Mosaic  usage  in  sacrificing,  and  still  to  have 
held  their  place,  side  by  side  with  the  Mosaic,  even  when 
precisely  similar  things  are  meant.^ 

The  other  points  of  difference  indicated  will  require  less 

1  Magazin  fiir  die  Wlssenschaft  des  Judenthams,  1879,  p.  90  ff. 

*  Cf.  Hoffouum,  ibid.,  p.  93. 
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attention.  It  is  claimed,  further,  that  PC  first  introduces  the 
sill  and  trespass-offering  with  their  idea  of  atonement,  and 
that  the  late  origin  of  this  document  may  accordingly  be 
inferred,  when  it  is  considered  that  these  offerings  first 
appear  elsewhere  in  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel.  That  this  form 
of  offering,  as  afterwards  developed  in  the  Mosaic  legislation, 
and  under  the  technical  name  of  sin-offering  was  common  in 
the  patriarchal  period,  no  one  would  care  to  claim.  That, 
however,  the  early  Olah  included  it  in  its  fundamental 

conception,  there  can  be  no  just  doubt.  As  concerns  the 
time  of  its  introduction  as  technically  a  sin-offering  (nxon), 
it  is  clear  that  Hosea,  near  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury  B.C.,  mentions  it  as  such,^  and  that  the  author  of  Isa. 
liii.  10  alludes  to  it,  and  that  it  is  introduced  as  something 
well  known  in  the  fortieth  Psalm  (vs.  7)  —  a  Psalm  whose 
superscription  ascribes  it  to  David,  and  whose  composition 
neither  Hitzig  nor  Ewald  ventures  to  date  after  about  the 
sixth  century  B.c.  These  instances  are  quite  enough  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  sweeping  assertion  of  Wellhausen^  respecting  the 
date  of  its  introduction,  —  not  to  mention  2  Kings  xii.  16, 
where  “  the  trespass-money  and  sin-money  ”  most  naturally 
refer  to  that  which  was  voluntarily  handed  by  the  people  to 
the  ministering  priest  on  the  occasion  of  such  sacrifices.^ 
Indeed,  if  reference  were  not  to  this,  but  fines  in  money  are 
alone  meant,  —  the  priest  receiving  the  whole  sum,  —  then 
our  critics  are  forced  to  the  unwelcome  conclusion  that  PC 
in  its  legislation  actually  diminishes  by  so  much  the  former 
revenue  of  the  priests. 

But  a  number  of  minor  particulars  are  mentioned,  in  this 
connection,  as  showing  that  the  Priests’  Code  is  a  much 
younger  document  than  those  with  which  it  is  associated.  It 
is  asserted,  for  example,  that  previous  to  Jeremiali  (vi.  20) 
the  practice  of  offering  incense,  which  it  enjoins,  is  not 
alluded  to  in  the  biblical  books.^  Suppose  that  this  were 
true,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  great  importance,  and  might 

'  See  p.  232  above.  •  Geschichte,  i.  p.  77.  •  See  Thenius’s  Com.,  ad  loe. 

'  *  See  Wellhausen,  Geschichte,  i.  pp.  67-69. 
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be  wholly  ascribed  to  accident.  The  wine  of  the  drink- 
offering,  too,  fails  to  find  mention  in  the  earlier  prophets, 
excepting  Joel,  who  is  no  longer  allowed  a  place  among  them 
(but  cf.  Ps.  xvi.  4).  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  oil,  save 
in  one  place  in  Micah  (vi.  7).  The  simple  reason  in  each 
case  was  that  there  was  no  special  occasion  for  mentioning 
them.  But  the  statement  is  not  strictly  true.  Isaiah  (i.  13), 
whose  prophetical  activity  antedated  that  of  Jeremiah  by  a 
full  century,  makes  a  clear  allusion  to  it ;  for  he  can  mean 
nothing  else  by  niap  than  the  incense  of  the  meat-offering. 

Then,  it  is  claimed  that  the  word  used  for  sacrificial  flour 
in  PC  and  the  Chronicles  is  rto,  i.e.  fine  flour^  while  every¬ 
where  else  ncp  is  employed.^  But  it  may  well  be  asked  what 
there  is  strange  in  this  ?  The  latter  word  is  only  twice 
introduced  in  such  a  connection  elsewhere  altogether  (Judg. 
vi.  19  ;  1  Sam.  i.  24)  ;  and  how  can  it  be  regarded  as  peculiar 
in  the  circumstances  that  in  these  the  ordinary  word  for 
flour  should  be  used,  without  qualifying  it,  as  Abraham 
already  does  in  JE  (Gen.  xviii.)  by  adding  that  fine  flour  is 
meant  ?  The  word  rto  must  have  been  an  old  Hebrew  word, 
and  might  certainly  have  been  used,  if  found  fit  and  con¬ 
venient. 

Again,  it  is  asserted  that  according  to  PC  the  flour  for 
sacrifices  was  preferred  in  a  raw  state,  while  the  earlier 
usage,  even  in  the  case  of  burnt-offerings,  was  first  to  bake 
it.^  But  it  is  an  assertion  that  has  no  real  documentary 
support.  Outside  of  the  wholly  exceptional  instance  of 
Gideon’s  extemporized  sacrifice  (Judg.  vi.  19  f.)  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  flour  used  in  connection  with  the  burnt- 
offering  was  ever  baked ;  while  in  the  matter  of  the  meat¬ 
offering  the  practice  in  PC  is  far  from  uniform  (Ex.  xxix ; 
Lev.  ii. ;  Ezek.  xlvi.  14).  Wellhausen  was  plainly  misled 
by  the  account  in  Ezek.  xlvi.  20,  confounding  the  portion 
eaten  by  the  priests  with  tliat  offered  to  the  Lord.  Of  the 
same  nature  is  the  alleged  circumstance  that  according  to 
the  earlier  codes  all  flesh  used  for  sacrifices  must  first  be 

1  WelUuuseD,  ibid.,  p.  69 ;  cf.  however,  Nam.  v.  15.  ^  Wellhauseo,  ilnd.,  p.  71. 
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boiled,  wliile  according  to  PC  it  was  to  be  offered  raw.^ 
There  is  not  a  syllable  enjoining  such  a  rule  in  the  earlier 
codes.  And  the  entirely  abnormal  action  of  Gideon,  just 
alluded  to,  is  literally  the  only  clear  example  of  such  a  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  not  supported  by  the  conduct  of  Eli’s  sons  in 
1  Sara.  ii.  13  ff.,  since  there  is  no  proof  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  offer  on  the  altar  boiled  flesh.  And  it  is  just  as 
little  supported  by  a  passage  cited  in  D  (Deut.  xvi.  7 ;  cf. 
Ex.  xii.  9),  as  bca  here  means  “  to  roast,”  and  not  “  to  boil  ” 
(cf.  2  Chron.  xxxv.  13),  the  words  in  water  ”  being  added 
when  it  had  the  latter  meaning.  Such  cases,  on  the  contrary, 
as  that  of  Manoah  (Judg.  xiii.  19  f.)  and  of  Solomon  (1  Kings 
iii.  4 ;  viii.  5)  show  conclusively  that  the  earlier  codes  knew 
no  such  practice  as  is  here  imputed  to  them. 

But  does  it  not  appear  from  1  Sam.  x.  3  f.  that  at  first  it 
was  permitted  to  use  leavened  bread  upon  the  altar,  while  at 
Lev.  ii.  11  (PC)  it  is  prohibited  ?  ^  The  loaves  here  spoken 
of  were  not  for  sacrifice,  as  is  evident  from  the  disposition 
actually  made  of  them  (vs.  4).  Are  not,  at  least,  peace- 
offerings  the  predominant  form  of  offerings  in  the  ancient 
times,  while  in  PC  we  find  them  transformed  into  the  whole 
burnt-offering  ?  ^  Such  a  representation  scarcely  answers 
to  the  facts  (cf.  Gen.  viii.  20 ;  xxii.  7 ;  xxxi.  54 ;  xlvi.  1 ; 
Job  i.  5 ;  xlii.  8).  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  whole  burnt- 
offering  is  made  prominent  in  the  so-called  Priests’  Code ; 
but  to  attempt  to  make  out  in  it  a  special  divergence  in  this 
respect  from  the  other  supposed  documents  would  not  repay 
the  effort.  Delitzsch  well  asks :  “  How  should  we  know, 

without  PC,  how  to  discriminate  between  the  two  as  altar- 
gifts,  when  David,  for  example,  brings  v'by  and  c'sba  [2  Sam. 
xxiv.  25]  at  the  threshing-floor  of  Arauna  ?  And  is  not  the 
‘fat  pieces  of  the  thank-offering’  (1  Kings  viii.  64)  the 
very  expression  which  is  furnished  by  the  Elohistic  ritual 
(Lev.  vi.  5)  ?  ”  * 

What  has  already  been  said  is  more  than  suflScient  to  show 

1  Ibid.,  p.  70.  2  Ibid.,  p.  77.  «  Ibid.,  pp.  71-74. 

*  Cf.  8.V.  “  Opfer  ”  in  Riehm’s  Handworterbach. 
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bow  unsafe  it  is  to  draw  from  the  circumstances  of  mere 
diversity  in  characteristics  any  inference  concerning  the  late 
origin  of  the  so-called  Priests’  Code  as  related  to  its  associated 
documents.  Undoubtedly,  if  these  several  parts  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  are  divided  from  one  another  and  examined  singly, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  one  named  PC  does  insist  more 
than  the  others  on  the  technicalities  of  the  sacrificial  ritual. 
But  could  it,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  well  have  been  other¬ 
wise  ?  D  announces  and  carries  out  a  special  programme 
for  itself,  looking  in  quite  another  direction;  while  JE, 
having  altogether  so  very  little  to  present  in  the  form  of 
legislation,  might  well  be  excused  from  entering  upon  such 
details.  The  whole  Book  of  the  Covenant  makes  but  five 
chapters,  over  against  the  main  contents  of  the  three  middle 
books  of  the  Pentateuch.  And  our  critics  confess  that  they 
are  unable  to  find  any  traces  whatever  of  the  earlier  Jeho- 
vistic  work  between  Ex.  xxxiv.  and  Num.  x-xxix. 

Undoubtedly,  too,  under  the  influence  of  the  Sinaitic  legis¬ 
lation,  the  matter  of  sacrifices,  as  we  have  before  said,  which 
originally  may  have  been  an  expression  of  spontaneous 
human  feeling,  took  a  special  and  fixed  form  as  a  divinely 
authorized  institution  for  the  highest  ends ;  but  there  is  no 
satisfactory  evidence  in  this  form  itself  that  it  must  have 
originated  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Moses.  The  monuments 
of  other  contemporaneous  peoples  demonstrate,  rather,  that, 
BO  far  from  holding  that  the  highly  developed  stage  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  and  its  singularly  full  and  exact 
terminology  is  evidence  of  a  later  period,  we  might  be  sur¬ 
prised  not  to  find  something  like  them  there.  And  even  if 
we  conclude  that  this  Mosaic  code  is  far  superior  to  any  of 
its  contemporaries,  especially  in  the  unity  of  its  purpose  and 
its  elevated  moral  tone,  that  can  be  no  reason  for  rejecting 
Mosaic  authorship  on  the  part  of  those  who  accept  the  Bible 
as  a  supernatural  revelation.  For  that  there  are  persons 
who  are  unable  to  bring  themselves  to  believe  in  supernatural 
interpositions  in  human  history  is  no  reason  why  one  should 
part  with  his  common  sense  in  seeking  to  account  for  the 
history  of  Israel. 
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3.  Tlie  Feasts. — The  annual  feasts  of  the  Jews,  as  is 
well  known,  were  seven  in  number,  of  which  four  fell  on  the 
seventh  month,  and  all  during  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
year.  Three  of  these  were  pilgrimage  feasts  (those  italicized 
below),  in  which  it  was  required  that  every  male  Israelite 
should  appear  with  an  offering  before  the  Lord,  and  which,  in 
harmony  with  this  custom,  were  commonly  designated  Chaggim 
(D*'an)  ;  while  the  others  were  known  as  MoSdim  or 

simply  appointed  gatherings.  The  cycle  began  with  the 
Passover,  which  was  followed  immediately  by  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread ;  and  these,  in  succession,  by  the  feast  of 
weeks,  the  feast  of  trumpets,  the  day  of  atonement,  and  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  whose  last  day  closed  the  list  with  a 
solemn  assembly  (n“isr). 

It  is  argued,  now,  with  respect  to  these  feasts,  that  they 
originated  in  certain  popular  festivals  celebrating  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  close  of  the  agricultural  year,  and  that  the  process 
of  transformation  into  historical  institutions  is  clearly  dis¬ 
coverable  in  the  Pentateuchal  codes.  That  the  feasts,  in 
part,  may  be  based  on  previous  usages  of  the  people  is, 
indeed,  not  only  quite  credible,  but  might  be  shown  to  be, 
a  priori,  probable  from  what  we  know  of  other  Mosaic  insti¬ 
tutions.  That  they  appear,  however,  in  any  part  of  the 
Pentateuchal  legislation  in  any  other  form  than  as  established 
ecclesiastical  ordinances  is,  we  will  venture  to  say,  incapable 
of  proof.  Take,  for  instance,  the  two  associated  feasts  of 
the  Passover  and  of  unleavened  bread,  which,  according  to 
this  theory,  should  be  found  in  JE  and  D  as  the  opening 
harvest  festival.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  in  these 
documents  (cf.  Ex.  xxxiv.  18 ;  Deut.  xvi.  1-8)  that  they 
had  any  other  origin  or  purpose  than  to  celebrate  the  exodus 
from  Egypt.  That  is  made  in  both  of  them  their  sole  occa¬ 
sion.  If  they  had  a  different  origin,  it  is  carefully  concealed. 

But,  singularly  enough  on  the  basis  of  this  theory,  we 
discover  in  immediate  connection  with  the  rules  for  these 
feasts  as  found  in  HG  (Lev.  xxiii.  4-8 ;  cf.  vs.  9-14)  —  a 
document  here  virtually  identical  with  PC  —  our  first  and 
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only  allusion  to  a  harvest  ceremony.  In  this  passage,  to 
use  the  language  of  Wellhausen,  “  the  special  Easter  rite  is 
the  presentation  of  a  sheaf  of  barley.”  But  how  can  this  be 
made  to  harmonize  with  the  development  hypothesis  to  find 
the  root  where  the  bloom  should  be  ?  Let  him,  as  one  of  its 
leading  advocates,  himself  explain :  “  One  may  remind  us, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  true,  that  this  passage  at  present 
belongs  to  PC.  But  the  collection  (Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.),  as  is 
well  known,  was  simply  worked  over  and  received  by  it ; 
originally,  however,  was  an  independent  corpus,  which  stood 
at  the  point  of  transition  from  D  to  PC,  resembling  now  this 
and  now  tliat.  And  the  complete  justification  [mark  the 
words]  for  making  use  of  Lev.  xxiii.  9-22  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  appears  in  tliis,  —  tliat  only  in  this  way  does  the  rite 
there  described  take  on  life  and  meaning.”  ^  Nothing  needs 
to  be  added  to  this  explanation,  except,  perhaps,  to  call 
attention  to  a  subsequent  remark  of  the  same  critic,^  where 
he  speaks  of  this  same  rite  of  Leviticus,  together  with  that 
of  the  wave-loaves  of  the  feast  of  weeks  and  of  the  booths  at 
the  feast  of  tabernacles — all  of  which  things  are  totally 
ignored  by  the  two  documents  claimed  to  be  the  oldest  of 
the  Pentateuch  —  as  “  petrified  fragments  ”  of  the  “  old 
customs,”  the  faint  traces  which  betray  the  real  sources  of 
the  development. 

But  there  is  a  marked  divergence  in  the  documents,  it  is 
said,  in  their  mode  of  indicating  the  time  of  celebrating  the 
feasts ;  PC  giving  a  definite  numerical  date,  while  the  other 
two  documents  speak  only  in  the  most  general  terms  of  the 
month  only.  This,  according  to  Wellhausen,^  points  not  only 
to  a  fixed,  uniform  regulation  of  the  cultus  in  the  former, 
but  also  to  an  essential  change  of  its  nature.  It  is  true  that 
the  dates  of  the  feasts  are  differently  expressed,  as  it  is 
claimed ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  are  any  the  less 
definitely  indicated  in  the  one  case  than  the  other.  Tlie 
Passover,  for  example,  according  to  JE,  was  instituted  on 
going  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  particular  day  is  assumed  to  be 
^  Geschichte,  i.  p.  88,  note.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  103.  *  Ibid.,  p.  104 
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well  known.  In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread  (Ex.  xxxiv.  18),  not  only  is  the  month 
mentioned,  but  it  is  implied  that  tlie  particular  date  liad  been 
determined,  and  was  well  understood  cnn  ;  the 

language  being  properly  rendered,  with  Bunsen’s  Bibelwerk, 
“  in  the  time  determined  on  in  the  month  Abib  ”  (in  der 
bestimmten  Zeit  des  Aehrenmonats).  The  same  may  be 
said  of  D.  It  not  only  ordains  the  celebration  of  the  Passover 
on  the  ground  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  but  calls 
special  attention  (Deut.  xvi.  3)  to  the  day  to  be  observed  as 
that  of  their  coming  forth  ;  it  is  that  which  tliey  are  to  recall. 
So,  too,  the  date  for  the  observance  of  the  feast  of  weeks  is 
either  assumed  in  the  earlier  documents  to  be  well  known, 
as  in  JE  (Ex.  xxiii.  16;  xxxiv.  22),  which  is  familiar  also 
with  both  the  names  that  are  applied  to  it  —  feast  of  weeks 
and  feast  of  harvest;  or  it  is  clearly  pointed  out,  as  in  D 
(Deut.  xvi.  9  ;  cf.  Lev.  xxiii.  15,  16),  by  means  of  data 
which  must  have  been  sufficiently  current  or  accessible. 
The  reason  why  a  different  designation  for  the  date  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  PC  may  have  been  a  desire  to  provide  additional 
safeguards  against  the  confusion  that  might  otherwise  have 
arisen  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  calendar  at  that 
period ;  both  sun  and  moon  years  being  probably  in  use 
among  the  Israelites  already  at  the  time  of  the  exodus.^ 
Again,  it  is  objected  to  the  traditional  view  of  the  Penta- 
teuchal  codes,  as  it  respects  the  feasts,  that  in  D  (Deut.  xvi. 
4,  8)  the  Passover  is  represented  as  the  first  day  of  the  feast 
of  unleavened  bread,  while  in  PC  it  is  assigned  to  the  four¬ 
teenth  day  of  the  month,  and  a  full  week  is  afterwards 
devoted  to  the  connected  feast,  beginning  with  the  fifteenth. 
The  account  in  Deuteronomy  is,  indeed,  peculiar  in  apparently 
merging  the  observance  of  the  Passover  with  that  of  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread.  That,  however,  a  knowledge  of 
their  true  relation  to  one  another  is  presupposed  is  evident 
from  the  distinctions  already  found  in  JE  (cf.  Ex.  xxiii.  18 ; 
xxxiv.  18, 25),  the  fact  that  both  names  are  discriminatingly 
^  Cf.  Hoffinann,  ibid.,  pp.  104,  105. 
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given  it  (vs.  1. 16),  and  the  manner  in  which  the  two  are 
here  wrought  together.  From  vs.  4^-7  the  Passover  is  clearly 
referred  to  in  its  narrower  sense ;  while  in  vs.  1  the  appropriate 
day  for  slaying  the  paschal  lamb  is  assumed  to  be  known 
and  to  have  been  properly  observed.  And  when  in  vs.  4^  it 
is  said  that  there  shall  not  remain  over  till  the  morning  any 
of  the  flesh  that  was  killed  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day, 
it  is  plain  that  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  is  meant,  and 
not  the  first  day  of  the  following  feast,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Tliis  language  is  directly  borrowed  from  JE  (Ex. 
xxiii.  18 ;  xxxiv.  25 ;  cf.  also  Ex.  xii.  6, 10 ;  Num.  ix.  12) 
in  its  law  of  the  Passover.  It  is  in  closest  harmony  with 
vs.  where  permission  is  given,  after  the  celebration  of  the 
Passover,  to  return  to  the  tents,  —  previous,  that  is,  to  the 
observance  of  the  accompanying  feast.  That  this  cannot 
mean  the  morning  after  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread  is 
obvious  from  the  fact  that  such  a  supposition  would  be  in 
direct  contradiction  with  the  following  verse,  which  calls  for 
a  solemn  closing  assembly  (nnxy)  on  the  seventh  day,  as 
also  with  another  requirement  of  this  verse,  that  seven  sub¬ 
sequent  days,  including  that  of  the  final  assembly,  are  to  be 
devoted  to  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  And  what  is  found 
in  vs.  2,  where  sheep  and  cattle  are  spoken  of  as  victims  for 
the  Passover  feast,  offers  no  obstacle  to  this  view.  The 
name  Passover  is  here  given  to  the  whole  series  of  feasts,  as 
afterwards  (vs.  16)  the  name  Mazzoth  is  applied  to  it  —  a 
usage,  moreover,  which  perpetuated  itself  in  New  Testament 
times  (Mark  xiv.  1 ;  Luke  xxii.  1),  and  is  recognized  by 
Josephus,^  who  speaks  of  “  the  festival  of  the  unleavened 
bread,  which  is  called  pascha  (^ao-zca).”  If  there  were  any 
doubt  on  this  point,  it  would  be  settled  by  the  language  of 
vs.  3,  where  the  command  is  given  to  eat  unleavened  bread  for 
seven  days  in  addition  to  the  Passover  (thereunto  =  Tby), 
this  Hebrew  preposition  referring  undoubtedly  to  the  Pass- 
over  proper,  as  Riehm^  and  KeiH  have  pointed  out,  and 
having  no  proper  sense  on  any  other  supposition. 

1  Antiq.,  xiv.  2.  2  ;  xvii.  9.  3.  ^  G^setzgebang  Mosls  im  Landc  Moab,  p.  58. 

*  Com.,  ad  loc. 
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Still  further,  it  is  asserted  that  while  D  (in  agreement 
with  1  Kings  viii.  66 ;  cf.  Ezek.  xlv.  25)  assigns  seven  days 
to  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  ;  PC  (2  Chron. 
vii.  9  agreeing)  requires  eight.  But  attention  may  be  called 
to  the  brevity  of  treatment  given  the  subject  in  JE  and  D. 
The  former  does  not  even  mention  the  number  of  days  at 
all  (Ex.  xxiii.  16 ;  xxxiv.  22) ;  and  D  (Deut.  xvi.  13-15) 
devotes  to  the  matter  but  three  verses,  to  ten  in  Leviticus 
(xxiii.)  and  twenty-seven  in  Numbers  (xxix.).  Marti  has 
made  it  appear  probable  that  the  Deuteronomic  form  of  the 
law  is  based  on  that  in  Leviticus,^  and  in  one  of  these  Le- 
vitical  forms  (vs.  42)  nothing  is  said  of  an  eighth  day.  The 
special  object  of  D  in  calling  attention  to  this  feast  as  so 
often  seems  to  have  been  to  emphasize  the  unity  of  the 
place  of  worship.  Besides,  this  eighth  day  did  not,  strictly 
speaking,  belong  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  but  brought  to 
a  close  the  whole  series  of  yearly  feasts.  And  this,  further, 
might  well  serve  to  account  for  the  circumstance  that  it  is 
not  always  mentioned  in  connection  with  it,  either  in  the 
codes  or  the  history. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  also,  that  JE  and  D  make  no  allu¬ 
sion  to  two  other  feasts  of  the  Jewish  year,  that  of  trumpets 
and  the  day  of  atonement.  But  can  it  be  justly  a  source  of 
objection  to  the  traditional  view  of  the  Pentateuchal  legisla¬ 
tion  that  each  one  of  its  codes  does  not  cover  the  precise 
ground  of  the  others  respectively?  And  just  as  little  can 
this  fact  be  properly  employed  to  support  the  theory  of  a 
later  development  in  PC  ;  since  the  ground  of  this  difference 
may  have  been  purely  accidental.  Take,  for  example,  the 
feast  of  the  new  moon  or  trumpets.  What  possible  important 
reason  can  there  have  been,  from  any  point  of  view,  why  no 
notice  is  taken  of  it  outside  of  PC  ?  The  nature  of  the  feast 
precludes  the  conjecture  that  it  is  there,  and  there  alone, 
from  dogmatic  considerations.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
feast  of  weeks,  one  of  the  great  pilgrimage  feasts,  finding  a 
place  in  all  the  codes,  receives  no  notice  whatever  in  the 
1  Jahrbiicher  ftir  prot.  Theologie,  1880,  p.  349. 
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historical  books  before  Chronicles  (2  Chron.  viii.  13).  And 
BO,  too,  in  the  entire  legislative  portions  of  Deuteronomy 
there  is  no  recognition  of  the  observance  of  the  weekly  Sab¬ 
bath.  Could  the  danger  of  drawing  important  conclusions 
respecting  the  existence  of  laws  and  institutions  from  the 
presence  or  absence  of  allusion  to  them  where  we  imagine 
it  should  be  found  be  more  strikingly  exhibited  ?  Because 
one  does  not  find  in  the  Epistles  a  full  reproduction  of  the 
Gospels,  shall  that  be  a  reason,  in  so  far,  for  rejecting  the 
Gospels  ? 

But  the  day  of  atonement,  it  is  claimed,  is  in  quite  another 
category.  It  most  naturally,  on  dogmatic  grounds,  has  its 
origin  in  the  technical,  priestly  legislation  of  PC  ;  and  that, 
too,  in  its  latest  developments  subsequent  to  the  Exile.  And 
do  not  codes  and  history  alike  point  to  this  period  for  its 
actual  origination  ?  The  times  of  the  Exile  and  some  cen¬ 
turies  later  were,  indeed,  peculiar  in  many  respects.  But 
the  climax  of  anomalousness  would  be  reached  if  it  were  to 
be  supposed  that  a  law  of  this  nature  originated  then,  which 
has  for  one  of  its  principal  objects  the  cleansing  of  every 
part  of  the  temple,  which  either  still  lay  in  ruins  or  existed 
but  as  a  lamentable  reminder  of  its  former  grandeur.  And 
if  it  originated  +hen,  at  what  precise  time  did  it  originate  ? 
When  did  the  spirit  begin  to  work  that  finally  took  shape 
in  this  elaborate  ritual  (Lev.  xvi. ;  xxiii.  26-32  ;  Num.  xxix 
7-11)  ?  The  Chronicler  makes  no  allusion  to  its  observance, 
and  his  book  carries  us  far  beyond  the  Exile.  If  it  did  not 
come  up  until  we  find  some  mention  that  it  was  kept,  then 
we  are  borne  on,  too,  beyond  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
who  cannot  be  so  readily  spared  from  the  council  that  pro¬ 
jected,  in  times  subsequent  to  the  Exile,  a  scheme  like  this. 
In  short,  the  argument  from  silence  here  overshoots  its  mark. 
The  silence  is  unbroken  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  And  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  celebration  till 
more  than  a  century  after  the  supposed  introduction  of  PC 
in  the  year  b.c.  444. 

Still,  might  we  not  justly  expect  some  allusion  to  it  in  the 
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earlier  historical  books,  if  it  were  Mosaic?  There  is  no 
more  ground  for  demanding  this  than  there  would  be  for 
demanding  express  mention  of  it  in  the  post-exilic  literature, 
—  especially  by  the  Chronicler,  if  it  had  its  origin  at  that 
period.  And  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  point  of  the  Israelitish 
history  previous  to  the  Exile  reviewed  in  the  Bible  which 
really  requires  special  notice  of  it  has  been  sufficiently  shown 
by  able  writers  like  Hamburger,^  and  most  conclusively  by 
Delitzsch.^  The  position  which  this  law  holds  in  PC  itself 
has  been  too  much  overlooked.  It  is  found  in  two  instances 
in  connection  with  the  proclamation  of  the  other  feasts  (Lev. 
xxiii. ;  Num.  xxix.),  as  well  as  in  two  others,  where  the 
remaining  ones  are  not  noticed  (Lev.  xvi. ;  xxv.  9).  And 
Delitzsch  has  shown  ^  that  indeed  the  whole  Torah  is  pene¬ 
trated  by  its  spirit,  and  formally  bound  to  it  by  minute 
references  in  many  passages. 

4.  The  Priests  and  Levites,  —  The  hypothesis  here,  in 
harmony  with  the  same  in  the  cases  already  noticed,  is  that 
in  the  earliest  periods  of  Israelitish  history  there  was  no 
distinction  between  priests  and  laymen  ;  any  one  might 
officiate  at  the  altar ;  or,  if  there  were  priests  by  calling, 
they  were  to  be  found  only  at  the  more  important  sanctuaries. 
And  hence  JE  has  nothing  to  say  of  priests.  It  does  not 
put  an  Aaron  beside  Moses.  In  D,  too,  we  still  find  no 
radical  distinction  made  between  priests  and  Levites ;  every 
Levite  is  eligible  to  the  priesthood.  It  is  only  in  PC  that 
the  separation  is  fully  made — where,  moreover,  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  that  the  priests  were  never  anything  else  than  sons  of 
Aaron.  And  this  document  even  goes  so  far  as  to  put  at 
the  head  of  this  caste  of  priests  —  contrary  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  elsewhere  —  a  high-priest  of 
such  prominence  and  power  that  the  person  of  a  theocratic 
king  would  be  wholly  overshadowed  beside  him. 

It  must  be  said,  now,  in  looking  at  the  documents,  that  the 
statements  concerning  JE  are  but  partially  correct.  The 

1  Real-Encyclopadie  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud,  s.v. 

*  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kirchliche  Wissenscbaft, etc.,  pp.  171-183.  *  Ibid.,  p.  180f. 
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Aaronic  priesthood  as  such  does  not  yet  appear.  And  why 
should  it  ?  No  one,  it  is  true,  holds  to  its  existence  before 
the  time  of  Moses  and  Aaron  ;  and  the  sparse  fragments 
of  presumed  Mosaic  legislation  found  in  this  document  leave 
no  sufficient  place  for  its  introduction.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  manner  of  their  introduction  into' the  history  when 
it  comes  does  not  harmonize  to  the  fullest  extent  with  the 
statements  of  the  Pentateuch  concerning  their  origin.  The 
pure  artificiality  of  the  scheme,  claimed  by  Wellhausen,  and 
to  be  expected  on  his  theory,  does  not  appear.'  That  the 
idea  of  priests  is  not  foreign  to  this  document  is  clear  from 
Gen.  xlvii.  22.  At  Ex.  xix.  22,  24,  too,  the  presence  of 
priests  is  assured  during  the  giving  of  the  covenant.  And 
from  what  other  class  is  it  so  likely  that  the  numerous 
magistrates  here  found  were  drawn  (cf.  Ex.  xxi.  22 ;  xxii. 
8.  and  especially  with  xxi.  6  cf.  Deut.  xv.  17  ;  xvii.  9 ;  xix. 
17)  ?  So  in  Joshua,  a  passage  admitted  to  belong  to  JE,  we 
find  a  company  of  priests  bearing  the  ark  of  God  across  the 
Jordan.  But  the  matter  is  not  left  to  occasional  references 
even  here.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  idea  of  a  central 
sanctuary  is  at  home  in  it,  is  inseparable  from  the  legislation 
concerning  the  three  great  annual  feasts.  Are  the  feasts, 
indeed,  any  way  practicable  without  the  sanctuary,  or  the 
sanctuary  without  an  established  priesthood  and  a  law  of 
sacrifice  ? 

And  as  it  concerns  D,  the  hypothesis  proposed  can  be 
adjusted  only  with  even  greater  violence  to  the  facts.  It  is 
declared,  for  instance,  that  it  recognizes  no  distinction  between 
priests  and  Levites,  and  support  is  claimed  for  the  position 
from  the  uniform  title  of  the  former  here,  “  Levitical  priests.” 
But  no  one  will  deny  that  this  usage  harmonizes  admirably 
with  the  supposed  descent  of  the  priests,  and  as  a  designation 
is  not  without  example  in  the  very  latest  books  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  even  such  as  are  supposed  to  be  saturated  with  the  spirit 
of  PC  (Jer.  xxxiii.  18,  21 ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  21 ;  2  Chron.  v.  5  ;  xxiii. 
18 ;  XXX.  27).  Moreover,  if  we  look  at  one  of  these  passages  in 

1  Ibid.,  p.  228. 
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D  (Deut.  xviii.  1-8)  we  sliall  find  that  the  distinction 
between  these  two  classes  is,  in  fact,  indicated  even  here. 
When  (vs.  1)  “  the  priests,  the  Levites,  the  whole  tribe  of 
Levi”  are  spoken  of,  why  the  qualifying  phrase,  if  they  are 
understood  to  mean  one  and  tlie  same  class  ?  Again  (vs.  2), 
it  is  said  of  these  two  classes,  embracing  the  whole  tribe  of 
Levi,  that  the  Lord  is  their  inheritance,  as  he  had  said  unto 
them.  I  have  already  shown  (p.  16  above)  that  this  is  a 
direct  citation  of  Num.  xviii.  20,  23,  and  it  is  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  noted  now  that  the  passage  in  this  its  original  form  is 
applicable,  as  here  applied,  to  both  priests  and  Levites.  And 
it  will  be  observed  further,  here  in  Deuteronomy,  that  from 
vs.  3-5  the  priest  is  plainly  distinguished  from  his  tribal 
brother  the  Levite,  being  spoken  of  by  himself ;  while  in  vs. 
6-8  the  case  is  reversed.  This  is  made  certain  by  the  fact 
that  their  diverse  maintenance  is  directly  referred  to  (with 
vs.  3,4  cf.  vs.  8  and  Num.  xviii.  21-24).  And  in  the  moving 
picture  of  a  Levite,  who  had  been  engaged  apparently  in  some 
other  service  in  the  land,  but  whose  heart  now  yearns  for 
the  service  of  the  central  sanctuary  of  his  people,  —  besides 
which  no  other  is  recognized  in  this  book,  —  every  feature 
of  the  situation,  especially  the  command  to  extend  sympathy 
and  help  to  him,  speaks  of  a  difference  in  station.  And 
when  it  is  said  that  he  is  to  be  permitted  to  serve  there,  such 
service  is  expressly  limited  to  that  of  his  brethren  the  Levites, 
like  portion  with  whom  also  —  understood  to  be  established 
by  statute  —  he  is  to  have.  Could  all  who  serve  at  this 
sanctuary,  or  even  the  great  proportion,  be  priests  ?  It  is 
impossible.  And  even  if  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  had 
made  no  distinction,  we  should  be  obliged  to  make  it  in  our 
own  minds. 

But  are  not  the  priests  in  D  (Deut.  x.  8 ;  cf.  xxxi.  9) 
understood  to  be  the  proper  persons  to  bear  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  while  in  the  legislation  of  PC  (Num.  iii.  31 ;  iv. 
15 ;  vii.  9 ;  cf.  1  Chron.  xv.  15)  it  is  made  the  sole  duty 
of  the  Levites  ?  This  is  hardly  a  fair  statement  of  the  case. 
In  the  legislation  of  PC  it  is  nowhere  said  that  the  priests 

VoL.  XL.  No.  160.  78 
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shall  not  bear  the  ark.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
found  in  D  that  they  always  have  this  service  to  j)erform 
(Deut.  xxxi.  25).  The  truth  established  alike  by  all  phases 
of  the  legislation  and  by  the  history  (see  1  Sam.  vi.  15 ; 
2  Sam.  vi.  13  :  1  Kings  viii.  6  ;  2  Chron.  v.  4,  5,  7)  is,  that 
while  this  was  ordinarily  made  the  duty  of  the  Levites,  it 
was  also  not  considered  out  of  character  for  the  priests  on 
special  occasions  to  do  it ;  nay,  wholly  comported  with  their 
position  when,  from  being  a  task,  it  became  for  any  reason 
a  mark  of  distinction  and  honor. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  there  is  in  D  a  marked 
obscuration  of  the  distinction  between  priests  and  Levites. 
The  name  given  to  the  former  is  not  that  which  prevails  in 
HG, — “the  priests,” — and  especially  not  that  most  common 
in  PC — “the  priests, the  sons  of  Aaron,”  or  “Aaron  and 
his  sons  ”  ;  the  fact  of  their  priestly  office  being  understood. 
They  are,  indeed,  here  sometimes  named  “  priests,”  but  in 
no  instance  is  their  descent  from  Aaron  indicated.  In  a 
majority  of  instances,  on  the  other  hand,  their  origin  from  Levi 
is  emphasized  (Deut.  xvii.  9, 18  ;  xviii.  1 ;  xxi.  5 ;  xxiv.  8 ; 
xxvii.  9 ;  xxxi.  9).  And  this  usage  perpetuates  itself  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  subsequent  literature  (Josh.  iii.  3 ; 
viii.  33 ;  Jer.  xxxiii.  18,  21 ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  21),  and  even  in 
works  which  in  other  parts  show  that  they  are  well  aware  of 
the  distinction  (Ezek.  xliii.  19 ;  xliv.  15).  How  is  this 
undeniable  and  most  singular  fact  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

As  it  seems  to  us,  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  professes  to  have  been  produced 
have  been  too  much  overlooked.  While  Aaron  was  still 
alive  and  stood  with  Moses  at  the  head  of  the  Israelitish 
community,  while  the  tribe  of  Levi  still  remained  in  the 
wilderness  and  stood  very  much  on  a  level  with  the  other 
tribes  as  it  respects  both  privileges  and  hardships,  there 
could  be  no  special  occasion  for  making  the  distinction 
between  family  and  tribe  any  less  marked  than  it  appears  in 
the  Levitical  law.  But  on  their  entrance  into  Canaan,  when 
the  matter  of  conquest  and  the  division  of  the  land  between 
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the  tribes  would  be  uppermost,  the  circumstances  were 
entirely  changed.  One  whole  tribe,  not  a  single  family  only, 
was  to  be  excluded  from  that  division.  How  might  they  be 
expected  to  feel  wlien  they  actually  confronted  the  fact? 
Because  they  were  Levites,  tliat  did  not  make  them  any  the 
less  men,  or  any  the  less  tenacious  than  others  of  their 
tribal  rights.  Already  in  the  experiences  of  the  wilderness, 
notwithstanding  the  cloud  that  hangs  over  them,  we  have 
evidence  that  these  whilom  slaves  of  Egypt  cherish  the 
ambitions  that  aspire  to  place  and  power.  And  the  history 
of  the  period  of  the  conquest,  with  the  centuries  immediately 
succeeding,  suffices  to  show  that  tribal  jealousy  was  a  factor 
that  no  judicious  leader  of  Israel  could  afford  to  overlook. 

This  was  no  time,  consequently,  when  the  people  were 
standing  on  the  margin  of  the  promised  land,  and  two  and  a 
half  tribes  had  already  been  apportioned  their  inheritance, 
for  a  man  like  Moses  to  overlook  the  };)articularly  trying 
position  of  his  own  tribe  of  Levi.  Was  it  not  natural  that 
he  should  seek  in  every  way  to  make  easier  for  them  what 
was  hard  enough  at  best,  to  be  characterized  as  a  really  sub¬ 
lime  act  of  self-denial  ?  When,  in  fact,  from  that  day  to  this, 
has  a  genuine  service  of  the  altar  been  anything  else  ?  It 
might  be  said  that  a  mere  title,  the  raising  of  their  tribal 
name  into  prominence  and  honor  could  have  weighed  but 
little  with  them.  But  it  is  on  such  trifles  as  this  that  great 
affairs  have  turned  in  history.  That  the  priestly  class  of  the 
Israelitish  people  should  cease  to  bear  the  title  “  sons  of 
Aaron,”  and  be  hailed  as  “  sons  of  Levi,”  and  the  whole 
tribe  be  lifted  bodily,  as  it  were,  by  the  honorable  positions 
assigned  and  the  kindly  mention  everywhere  made  of  them 
in  the  closing  words  of  the  great  lawgiver  of  Sinai,  —  that 
could  have  been  no  trifle  among  a  people  such  as  came  up 
out  of  Egypt,  where  to  be  a  priest  was  to  stand  beside  the 
king  himself. 

But  a  special  evidence  of  a  later  period  is  said  to  be  found 
in  the  position  assigned  in  PC  to  the  high-priest.  Wellliausen 
sees  in  this  personage  the  climax  of  many  centuries  of  devel- 
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opment  in  the  priesthood,  and  a  most  exaggerated  climax. 
The  figure  he  makes  in  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  claimed,  is  a 
wliolly  disproportionate  one,  and  that  to  put  him  back  into 
the  age  of  Moses  would  be  the  grossest  of  anachronisms.^  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  at  the  outset,  that  the  figure 
which  this  critic  represents  as  that  of  the  high-priest,  is,  in 
no  small  degree,  one  created  by  his  own  imagination  ;  and 
his  way  of  interpreting  the  history  may  be  inferred  from  a 
single  example.  He  says  of  Samuel,  whom  he  calls  an 
Ephraimite,  that  he  slept  every  night  in  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office  beside  the  ark  of  the  Lord  to  which, 
according  to  Lev.  xvi.,  the  high-priest  was  allowed  to  enter 
but  once  a  year.  Being  an  Ephraimite  was  no  hinderance  to 
one’s  being  also  a  Levite  (Judg.  xvii.  7 ;  cf.  1  Chron.  vi. 
7-13,  and  Curtiss’s  Note  on  p.  95  of  Levitical  Priests),  which 
Samuel  in  all  probability  was.  But  that  he  slept  in  the  most 
holy  place  is  not  affirmed  in  the  text  (1  Sam.  iii.  3)  ;  it  says 
simply  that  he  slept  in  “  the  temple  of  the  Lord  where 

[of  course]  the  ark  of  God  was.” 

Wellhausen  assumes,  further,  that  the  title  high-priest  is  of 
late  origin,  and  seeks  to  create  the  impression  that  its  pres¬ 
ence  in  PC  is  as  noticeable  as  its  absence  from  the  historical 
books.  Yet  it  is  found  but  twice  altogether  in  PC  (Num. 
XXXV.  25,  28),  and  once  in  HG  (Lev.  xxi.  10),  and  the  usage 
in  the  history  is  precisely  similar,  the  two  titles  (insn  and 
or  psn)  being  employed  interchangeably,  the  sim¬ 
pler  title,  however,  largely  preponderating  even  in  the  Books 
of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  It  is  alleged,  too,  that 
in  PC  the  high-priest  appears  arrayed  in  royal  purple  and 
diadem,  and  standing  at  tlie  head  of  a  compact  ecclesiastical 
hierocracy,  which  shows  a  total  transformation  of  the  nature 
of  the  office  as  set  forth  in  Jewish  history.  Here,  again,  our 
critic’s  theory  has  sorely  misled  him.  The  royal  purple  is 
indicated  by  quite  a  different  word  (iri-ix)  from  the  one  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  description  of  the  high-priest’s  robe  (nbsn),  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Hoffmann,  Delitzsch,  and  others; 

^Ibid.,  p.  153  £ 
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and  the  only  diadem  of  this  official  was  a  simple  turban  of 
white,  which  formed  the  covering  for  his  head  in  the  earliest 
and  latest  periods  alike  (cf.  Lev.  xvi.  4;  Ex.  xxviii.  31; 
xxxix.  22).  In  short,  a  single  fact  is  sufficient  to  show  how 
completely  all  historical  ground  fails  for  regarding  the  high- 
priest  of  PC  as  a  post-exilic  creation.  It  is  enjoined  in  this 
document  that  the  high-priest  shall  be  anointed  on  entering 
upon  his  office,  and  the  history  corroborates  the  employment 
of  the  rite  (Ex.  xxviii.  41 ;  xxx.  30 ;  Lev.  iv.  3,  5, 16 ;  vii. 
36 ;  X.  7  ;  xxi.  12).  Yet  this  also,  Wellhausen  ^  regards  as 
a  novelty  of  the  Exile.  “  He  receives,”  he  says,  “  on  his  in¬ 
duction  into  office  the  anointing,  like  a  king,  and  is  called 
accordingly  ‘  the  anointed  high-priest.’  ”  But  if  this  pro¬ 
cedure  be,  as  is  supposed,  a  product  of  this  late  period,  how 
does  it  happen  that  it  occurs  in  no  single  case  as  a  usage 
in  it  ?  Even  as  early  as  Zechariah  iii.  we  find  tlie  high-priest 
installed  without  ceremony.  How  is  it  possible  to  suppose 
that  the  subtle  hierocrats  of  this  age  made  something  found 
by  themselves  to  be  unnecessary  or  impracticable,  so  impos¬ 
ing  a  feature  of  their  ritual  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  real  rea¬ 
son  why  this  earlier  custom  was  not  continued  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  was  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
anointing  oil  or  its  proper  use.^ 

When,  indeed,  we  look  more  closely  at  the  historic  position 
of  the  priesthood,  including  the  high-priest,  as  reflected  in  the 
literature  of  the  Exile,  we  see  in  how  many  important  respects 
it  refuses  to  yield  us  the  form  demanded  by  the  code  supposed 
to  be  the  offspring  of  this  very  period.  It  is  something  less, 
but  it  is  also  something  more.  And  it  would  have  Ijeen  more 
in  keeping  with  their  professed  aim,  if  our  critics — instead  of 
questioning  the  prophetical  books  so  minutely,  and  turning 
not  only  the  infrequent  utterances  of  the  Hebrew  seers  on 
these  topics,  but  their  very  silence,  into  proofs  of  the  non¬ 
existence  of  a  large  part  of  the  Pentateucli  in  their  time — had 
given  more  attention  to  the  Books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and 

1  Ibid.,  p.  154. 

*  Cf.  Ex.  xxx.  22,  23,  and  Delitzsch,  Zeitschrift,  etc.,  p.  227. 
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the  Chronicles,  where,  if  anywhere,  this  strange  theory  should 
find  positive  support  Why,  for  example,  has  it  been  over¬ 
looked  that  subsequent  to  the  time  of  King  Josiah  the  histor¬ 
ical  books  recognize  a  sort  of  high-priest  of  secondary  rank, 
of  which  PC  knows  absolutely  nothing  (cf.  2  Kingo  xxv.  18 ; 
Jer.  Hi.  24 ;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  13 ;  Neh.  xi.  11).  Sometimes 
he  is  called  the  “the  second  priest,”  and  again  the  ruler 
(nas).  The  Talmud  describes  his  office  as  that  of  a  “  leader 
of  the  priests”  (Segan  hbk-kohanim),  his  ordinary  business 
being  to  assist  the  high-priest,  and  in  case  of  his  disability  to 
represent  him  on  the  day  of  atonement.  Now  is  it  possible 
that  an  office  of  this  character  should  have  been  overlooked 
in  a  code  of  the  nature  of  PC,  if  it  came  into  existence  to  any 
considerable  extent  at  or  after  the  time  of  the  Exile  ? 

Again,  the  Books  of  Chronicles  are  deemed  the  clearest 
historical  mirror  of  the  Priests’  Code.  We  might  expect 
accordingly,  at  least,  an  adumbration  of  its  main  features. 
Why,  then,  in  so  characteristic  a  matter  as  its  account  of  the 
organization  of  the  service  of  the  Levites,  does  it  take  scarcely 
any  account  of  the  code  (1  Chron.  xvi.,  xviii.,  xxiv.,  xxvii.)? 
The  whole  treatment  of  the  temple  music  is  confined  to  the 
history,  not  a  word  in  the  code,  excepting  only  what  is  said 
of  the  trumpets  of  the  priests  (Num.  x.  1-10).  And  to 
know  how  important  a  matter  it  was  regarded,  and  to  what 
dimensions  it  grew,  with  its  thousands  of  performers  and  its 
leaders,  a  Heman,  an  Asaph,  and  a  Jeduthun  standing  along 
side  of  David  himself  in  the  honor  of  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  Psalter,  one  must  refer  to  the  Chronicler,  and  to  him 
alone.  Here,  too,  we  make  tlie  discovery  of  new  offices  and 
titles  for  the  Levites,  “  door-waiters  ”  (1  Chron.  xv.  23), 
“  trustees  ”  of  sacred  funds  (Neh.  xii.  44),  “  secretaries”  in 
swarms  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  13),  the  so-called  “  servants  of  the 
priests”  in  numerous  classes  (cf.  2 Chron.  viii.  14 f.).  Most 
of  the  leading  kings  of  Judah,  in  fact,  after  Solomon’s  time 
either  renewed  the  innovations  which  he  and  his  father  had 
made,  or  introduced  other  changes  in  the  arrangements  of 
the  temple  to  suit  their  times.  And  among  the  Levites  who 
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are  found  returning  after  the  Exile  are  still  other  classes 
(Ezra  ii.  55,  58 ;  viii.  20),  of  which  the  previous  history 
gives  no  account.  Among  these  one  bears  a  name  which 
well  serves  to  show  how  wide  a  period  actually  stretches 
between  the  origin  of  the  Levitical  code  and  the  times  we  are 
considering.  In  that  code  the  Levites,  as  over  against  the 
priests,  receive  the  title  “  Nethunim  ”  (Num.  iii.  9  ;  viii.  16, 
19 ;  xviii.  6),  while  here  they  are  termed  “  Nethinim.”  How 
is  this  abrupt  change  in  usage  to  be  explained  on  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  of  a  common  chronological  origin  ? 

And  a  still  more  surprising  incongruity,  also,  has  been 
pointed  out.'  It  is  well  known  that  the  relative  number  of 
Levites  returning  from  the  Captivity  was  very  small,  in  the 
first  instance,  but  one  twelfth  the  number  of  the  priests ;  and 
in  the  second,  even  less.  And  it  is  matter  of  tradition,  which 
is  fully  supported  by  the  later  history that  in  order  to  pun¬ 
ish  this  defection  Ezra  withdrew  from  them  the  stipulated 
tithe  transferring  it  to  the  priests.  But  if  there  were  any 
ground  for  this  supposition,  how  is  it  that  in  the  legislation 
of  PC  we  find  the  law  of  tithes  given  in  D,  not  only  in  full 
force,  but  put,  it  may  be  said,  in  even  a  stronger  form  (Num. 
xviii.  21,  24),  they  being  no  longer  obliged  to  share  their 
portion  with  others,  but  enjoying  it  exclusively  by  themselves. 

5.  Maintenance  of  Priests  and  Levites. — Respecting,  also, 
the  support  accorded  to  the  priests  and  Levites  severally,  it 
is  held  that  the  codes  arrange  themselves  in  chronological 
order  from  JE  to  PC.  Originally,  the  sacrifices  were  occa¬ 
sions  for  sacred  meals,  to  which  the  priests,  if  there  were 
any,  were  invited.  But  it  was  wholly  a  courtesy,  any  claims 
they  made  for  services  being  satisfied  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  respective  altars  in  some  way  which  might  be  agreed 
upon.  JE  reflects  this  state  of  things.  But  in  D,  already, 
the  priesthood  is  found  better  supported.  Certain  parts  of 
the  animal  sacrificed  being  by  statute  allowed  them.  Only 
in  PC,  however,  is  the  acme  reached,  the  demand  of  the 

*  Cf.  Delitzsch,  s.v.  “  Leviten  ”  in  Riehm's  Handworterbnch. 

*  Josephus,  Andq.,  ir.  4.  4 ;  xx.  8,  8 ;  Heb.  tu.  5. 
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priesthood  having  become  at  this  date  something  enormous. 
“It  is  incredible,”  says  Wellhausen ^  “all  that,  in  the  end, 
must  be  given  up  to  them.  What  originally  stood  side  by 
side  is  heaped  together  ;  what  was  left  free  and  undefined  is 
brought  to  measure  and  prescribed.”  Not  that  they  really 
could  have  expected  to  fleece  the  people  to  this  extent,  how¬ 
ever,  for  such  a  provision  as  that  of  the  forty-eight  Levitical 
cities  was  a  pure  invention,  at  once  unexecuted  and  unexe- 
cutable.2 

Now,  as  it  concerns  JB,  what  rational  ground  can  there  be 
for  assuming  that  it  came  into  being  at  a  time  when  as  yet 
priests  were  not  officially  recognized  or  provided  by  statute 
with  a  sufficient  support  ?  At  best,  it  can  only  be  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptional  instances  which  our  critics  find  in  abnormal  circum¬ 
stances  and  an  unsettled  period  (cf.  1  Sam.  ii.  12-16),  over 
against  which  we  are  able,  as  already  seen,  to  point  in  this 
very  document  to  examples  where  priests  are  found  in  high 
official  position,  and  enjoying  all  that  is  implied  in  it  of 
recognition  and  support  (Ex.  xix.  20-25 ;  Josh.  iii.  9-17). 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  priests  selected  to  bear  the  ark 
across  the  Jordan  before  the  hosts  of  Israel  should  be  of  the 
starveling,  vagabond  class  described  by  Wellhausen. 

And  as  relates  to  D,  we  are  unable  to  find  anything 
justifying  the  extreme  position  so  confidently  taken.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  it  means  to  give  (Deut.  xviii.)  a  full 
account  of  all  that,  in  its  time,  was  appropriated  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  priesthood.  In  that  case  to  have  been  a  stranger, 
or  a  foreigner  (“la,  “cs),  under  the  mild  Deuteronomic  code, 
would  have  been  far  preferable  to  serving  at  the  miserly  altar 
of  Israel’s  only  sanctuary.  The  hypothesis,  moreover,  is 
positively  precluded  by  the  form  of  the  legislation  in  D.  Its 
direct  citation  (xviii.  2)  of  earlier  laws  could  scarcely  be 
more  direct  if  chapter  and  verse  were  given.  The  Deutero¬ 
nomic  form  of  the  law,  in  short,  is  but  a  repetition  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  under  circumstances  which  specially  called  for  both,  of 
previous  enactments.  The  people  after  more  than  a  generar 
»  Ibid.,  p.  164.  *  Ibid.,  p.  168  f. 
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tion  of  life  in  camp  are  now  to  be  scattered  up  and  down  a 
wide  extent  of  country,  with  difficulty  traversable,  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  A  most  important  restriction 
touching  the  slaughter  of  animals  for  food  has  been  accord¬ 
ingly  removed  in  the  very  opening  lines  of  the  code  (xii.  15). 
The  revenues  of  the  sanctuary,  however,  must  suffer  a  pro¬ 
portionate  abatement.  Supposing,  then,  that  the  code  of  the 
middle  books  is  already  in  force,  what  more  natural  than  that 
some  compensation  should  be  made  to  the  officiating  priests  ? 
As  we  have  noticed,  their  title  as  “  Levitical  priests  ”  no 
longer  represents  that  exclusive  dignity  to  which  the  “  sons 
of  Aaron  ”  might  have  aspired.  Shall  it  not  be  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  changes  inaugurated  imply  no  lack  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  priestly  station  and  function  ?  The  offices  to 
which  elsewhere  in  this  book  they  are  seen  to  be  eligible  re¬ 
quire  this  (xvii.  12 ;  xx.  2  ;  xxvi.  3).  In  what  a  lamentable 
condition,  indeed,  must  the  religion  of  Israel  have  been,  if 
men  of  the  rank  of  supreme  magistrates  in  the  administration 
of  justice  must  submit,  under  the  name  of  a  support,  to  the 
miserable  pittance  which  this  form  of  the  code,  taken  by 
itself,  grants  to  its  priests. 

And  if  we  compare  the  regulations  of  D  and  PC  we  shall 
find  that  the  traditional  theory  best  harmonizes  with  the  facts. 
At  Deut.  xviii.  3,  4,  it  is  said  :  And  this  shall  be  the  right 
of  the  priests  from  the  people  who  offer  sacrifices,  whether 
ox  or  sheep,  one  shall  give  the  priest  the  shoulder  (y^i),  the 
two  cheeks,  and  the  stomach.  [And  in  addition  to]  the  first 
fruits  of  the  corn,  the  wine,  and  the  oil,  the  first  shearing  of 
the  sheep.”  What  is  added  in  parenthesis  serves  to  present 
the  true  relation  of  this  rule  to  that  of  PC.  The  introduc 
tion  (vs.  1,  2)  shows  that  the  latter  is  here  kept  strictly  in 
view.  There  (Num.  xviii.  12, 13)  the  first-fruits  have  been 
already  promised  to  the  priests  ;  here  this  fact  is  recalled  in 
order  to  add  to  it  the  wholly  new  source  of  income,  the  first 
shearings  of  the  sheep.  And  that  the  parts  of  the  animal 
assigned  in  D  to  the  priests  are  over  and  above  those  given 
him  in  connection  with  the  peace  offerings  of  PC,  appears 
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from  the  language  used.  The  terms  are  carefully  chosen. 
Along  with  the  stomach,  they  are  assigned  here,  the  fore¬ 
quarter  (mt),  and  the  two  cheeks  ;  there  (Lev.  x.  15),  it  is 
the  wave-breast  and  heave-leg  (pi®).  In  PC  it  is  the  j)eace- 
ofiferings  that  are  referred  to  (Lev.  vii.  11 ;  cf.  Num.  xviii 

11)  ;  in  D,as  it  would  appear  (note  the  phrase,  vs.  3,  orn  n«o), 
any  and  all  sacred  meals  which  might  be  made  at  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  or  places  contiguous  (xii.  17  ;  xv.  19,  20). 

But  are  there  not  direct  contradictions  of  PC  to  be  found 
in  D,  making  tlie  traditional  hypothesis  impossible  ?  So  it  is 
announced  and  specifications  are  given.  At  Deut.  xii.  6,  7, 
17,  for  example,  the  people  are  forbidden  to  eat  the  tithe  of 
their  products  except  at  the  central  sanctuary,  and  the  pro¬ 
hibition  is  later  repeated  (xiv.  23).  In  PC,  on  the  other 
hand  (Num.  xviii.  21,  24,  26,  28),  the  tithes  are  given  by  a 
perpetual  ordinance  to  the  Levites  as  reward  for  their  services 
at  the  sanctuary  ;  and  they  are  even  enjoined  to  give  a  tenth 
of  their  tenth  to  the  priests.  All  this  is  admitted,  and  may 
be  readily  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  ol)ject  of  the  tithe 
in  D  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  PC,  and  is  meant  to  be 
understood  as  a  second  additional  tithe,  although  not  as  wide 
in  its  application  as  the  first.  Still  another  tithe,  to  be  made 
once  in  three  years  for  festival  purposes  at  home  is  a  feature 
of  the  legislation  peculiar  to  Deuteronomy  (xiv.  28 ;  xxvi. 

12) ,  and  quite  appropriate  to  its  supplementary  character. 
The  three  tithings  taken  together  and  carried  out  to  the 
letter  can  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  oppressive  in  their 
character,  or  in  the  least  out  of  harmony  with  one  another. 
And  the  fact  that  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  an 
unimpeachable  historic  tradition,^  is  strong  confirmatory  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  were  severally  enjoined  in  tlie  code. 

A  more  serious  conflict  still,  it  is  thought,  shows  itself  in 
the  matter  of  the  firstlings  of  the  flocks  and  herds.  In  D 
(xii.  6, 17  ;  xiv.  23 ;  xv.  19),  they  are  devoted  to  festival 
purposes  at  tlie  sanctuary  :  in  PC  (Num.  xviii.  15—19),  they 
are  given  to  the  priests.  The  disagreement  here,  too,  is  more 

^  Tobit,  i.  7  ;  Josephus,  Antiq.,  iv.  8.  8. 
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in  appearance  than  in  reality.  It  is  true  that  the  Levitical 
code  puts  them  into  the  hands  of  the  priests,  but  not  for  any 
purpose  they  may  choose.  They  are  made  theirs  to  sacrifice ; 
and  only  after  the  proper  portion  had  been  offered  on  the 
altar  was  another  fixed  portion  to  be  theirs  for  food,  “  as  the 
wave-breast  and  the  right  leg  ”  were  theirs  (Ex.  xxix.  26-28 ; 
cf.  Deut.  xviii.  3).  Now  that  in  Deuteronomy  the  more  pop¬ 
ular  side  of  the  law  is  presented,  and  these  very  firstlings, 
while  still  belonging  to  the  Lord,  are  regarded  as  proper 
material  for  sacred  meals  on  the  part  of  their  former  owners 
and  their  offerers  is  not  to  call  in  question  the  legislation  of 
the  Book  of  Numbers.  It  is  only  to  shed  additional  light 
upon  it.  The  people,  that  is,  the  original  owners  of  the  ani¬ 
mals,  are  understood  to  be  sharers  with  the  priests  on  these 
occasions,  as  was  doubtless  the  case  in  the  other  offerings. 
In  neither  phase  of  the  legislation  is  there  any  exclusive 
right  given  ;  that  of  PC  especially  limits  it  (Num.  xviii.  18). 
And  might  it  not  have  been  expected  that  our  critics,  who 
seem  to  be  much  concerned  that  the  priests  are  granted  in 
this  document,  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  privileges  so 
wholly  disproportionate  and  oppressive,  would  have  discovered 
tliis  very  natural  method  of  materially  curtailing  their  per¬ 
quisites  ? 

Is  it  true,  however,  that  in  PC  the  claims  of  this  class  have 
advanced  to  an  incredible  extent,  and  become  the  intolerable 
yoke  that  is  represented  ?  Such  a  conclusion  must  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  very  superficial  examination  of  the  subject,  or  a 
much  higher  valuation  of  the  income  of  the  priests  than  is 
either  just  or  reasonable.  Wellhausen  has  by  no  means  ex¬ 
hausted  the  list  of  things  which,  first  or  last,  might  be 
claimed  by  the  priest,^  although  making  some  mistakes  in 
the  enumeration,  as  others  have  pointed  out.^  He  fails, 
however,  to  discriminate  as  it  respects  the  nature  of  them. 
It  should  have  been  made  clear  that  there  was  understood  to 
be  a  wrong  as  well  as  a  right  way  of  appropriating  and  using 
these  seemingly  numerous  emoluments.  Some  of  them  be- 
^  Ibid.,  p.  164  ^  Hoffinann,  Ibid.,  1880,  p.  143  f. 
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longed  exclusively  to  the  officiating  priest ;  others  to  the 
whole  class, —  some  might  be  consumed  by  the  priest  in 
company  with  his  household ;  others,  only  by  such  male 
priests  as  were  ceremonially  clean.  The  time  and  place  of 
their  consumption,  too,  were  definitely  fixed  by  law  (Lev.  vii. 
15-17).  It  should  have  been  especially  shown,  or,  at  least, 
not  concealed,  that  the  great  mass  of  these  allotted  gifts  were, 
in  their  very  nature,  exceedingly  perishable,  being  articles  of 
food  that  could  only  have  a  transient  value.  There  was 
little,  indeed,  of  anything  that  fell  exclusively  to  the  priests^ 
even  in  PC,  that  could  do  more  than  furnish  him  a  bare 
physical  support. 

The  propriety  of  going  beyond  PC,  into  the  historical  books 
of  the  Exile,  in  order  to  find  material  for  depreciating  this 
class  is  more  than  questionable.  That  the  support  of  the 
sanctuary,  in  addition  to  their  own  support,  was  in  the  earlier 
times  expected  to  come  out  of  what  was  contributed  to  those 
officiating  there,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  no  other 
provision  was  made  for  it  in  any  of  the  codes.  And  when, 
therefore,  Wellhausen  cites  Neh.  x.  32,  33  to  show  that  it 
was  not  the  case  [in  the  later  times],  but  that  special  pro¬ 
vision  was  made,  he  cites  a  powerful  witness  against  his  own 
hypothesis.  The  history  and  the  code  in  its  supposed  much 
revised  and  finally  completed  post-Exilic  form  are  thus  shown 
to  be  strikingly  out  of  harmony  with  one  another. 

And  when,  now,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  it  is 
considered  that  no  part  of  the  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch 
contains  a  syllable  concerning  the  collection  for  the  priests 
of  these  dues,  that  there  is  no  legal  limitation  respecting  the 
amount  of  the  first-frnits  to  be  given  them,  and  that  hence, 
in  all  periods  their  actual  income  depended  almost  wholly  on 
the  generosity  and  the  religious  fidelity  of  their  countrymen, 
the  whole  subject  assumes  a  wholly  different  aspect.  It  will, 
at  least,  appear  most  clearly  that  the  document  named  PC 
does  not  make  it  one  of  its  chief  aims  to  increase  the  power 
and  wealth  of  this  alleged  favorite  class. 

Still  more  unfortunate,  if  anything,  are  our  critics  in  tlie 
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use  they  make  of  the  legislation  respecting  the  Levitical  cities 
(Num.  XXXV.  1-8 ;  Josh.  xiv.  4).  If  they  are  a  pure  fabri¬ 
cation  of  PC,  having  the  same  general  aim  to  increase  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  the  priesthood^  why  are  they  given  to 
the  Levites^ — to  the  tribe,  and  not  to  the  family  ?  And  why 
do  we  find  in  a  document  having  this  purpose  and  springing 
up  in  the  Exile  so  singular  a  division  of  these  cities,  only 
thirteen  of  the  whole  finally  falling  to  the  priests  (Josh,  xxi.), 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  greatly  outnumi)ered  the 
Levites  at  the  period  of  the  return  from  Babylon,  and  always 
outranked  them,  whether  in  PC  or  out  of  it  ?  Surely  noth¬ 
ing  could  he  more  inconsequent  than  to  make  this  an  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  later  priests.  And  not  only  does  the  theory  of 
invention  condemn  itself ;  it  is  proved  false  by  many  facts  of 
Israelitish  history.  It  is  not  true  that  we  discover  in  this 
history  no  traces  of  the  law  or  efforts  to  enforce  it,  as  Riehm 
has  conclusively  shown. ^  In  fact,  the  fundamental  assump¬ 
tion  of  our  critics  that  according  to  the  records  of  the  Hebrew 
people  the  priestliood  had  at  first  but  a  modicum  of  power, 
and  tliat  it  gradually  developed  along  the  centuries  until  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  Exile  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  was  reached,  is 
radically  incorrect.  To  make  such  an  assumption  possible 
the  history  must  be  tortured  and  schooled  and  made  to  tell  a 
preconcerted  story.  Tlie  sojourn  in  Egypt  must  be  denied ; 
and  just  as  stoutly  any  connection  of  this  class  with  the  Jew¬ 
ish  lawgiver  through  Aaron  its  head.  There  must  be  an 
overlooking  of  those  passages  in  which  JE  itself  speaks  of  the 
priests  with  the  highest  respect,  and  of  the  numerous  points 
in  the  history  where  to  the  hand  of  the  priest  are  gathered 
the  reins  of  highest  influence  even  in  civil  affairs. 

It  was  inevitable,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  in  the 
checkered  history  of  Israel,  especially  during  the  wars  of  the 
conquest,  the  rule  of  the  judges,  the  rise  and  dominance  of 
mighty  prophets,  this  class  should  seem  sometimes  to  be 
overshadowed,  and  that  particularly  in  the  spiritual  decadence 
of  the  people. the  proverb  should  be  fulfilled,  “ like  people, 
1  Handworterbuch,  b.t.  “  Levitenstidte.’* 
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like  priest”  (Isa.  xxiv.  2).  But  in  all  this  there  is  no  justi¬ 
fication  for  the  suspicion  that  the  Levitical  legislation  was 
not  behind  them.  Their  failure  in  all  cases  to  live  up  to  it 
is  sufficiently  clear,  and  need  not  be  denied.  It  is  strikingly 
paralleled  in  the  better  furnished  ministry  of  the  Christian 
church.  The  purest  and  must  dutiful  Aaronic  priest  is  only 
debtor  to  the  confession  of  the  noblest  and  most  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  of  Christ :  “  I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended.” 
The  standard  in  both  cases  is  planted  far  above  the  attainment, 
and  in  both  alike  proves  thereby  the  divinity  of  its  origin 
and  the  perfectness  of  its  ends.  , 


ARTICLE  II. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS. 

BT  BBY.  OEOROB  IfOOAB,  D.D.,  PBOFBSSOR,  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 

Those  writers  who  either  coined  the  mongrel  word, 
sociology,  or  have  made  the  most  use  of  it,  regard  it  as 
the  science  which  unfolds  the  laws  in  accordance  with  which 
the  changes  occur  in  human  society.  They  maintain  that  if 
we  take  any  given  society,  it  has  come  to  be  what  it  is  by  the 
interplay  of  certain  factors,  internal  and  external,  which  are 
presumed  to  have  existed  at  its  origin,  and  which  have  mu¬ 
tually  and  progressively  modified  each  other.  The  claim  is 
further  set  up  that  these  modifications  have  uniformly  fol¬ 
lowed  the  terms  of  a  certain  formula,  now  become  almost  too 
familiar  —  that  is  to  say,  the  given  society  “  has  passed  from 
an  indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coherent 
heterogeneity.”  That  this  is  the  order  of  changes  is  inferred 
from  analogy. ,  For  society  is  an  organism,  and  organisms  all 
follow  this  order  of  evolution.  The  human  individual  has  his 
genesis  so.  Tlie  original  societies  of  primitive  men  therefore 
have  been  modified  in  this  way.  At  first  simple,  rude,  simi¬ 
lar,  the  people  composing  the  tribe,  under  the  force  of  ex¬ 
ternal  circumstances,  have  been  differentiated  and  fashioned 
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into  more  and  more  complex  aggregates.  This  increasing 
complexity  may  be  sliown  in  a  great  variety  of  aspects, 
domestic,  industrial,  military,  political.  The  process  has 
been  illustrated  in  Spencer’s  Principles  of  Sociology  by  a  vast 
array  of  facts. 

One  follows  these  illustrations  with  a  good  deal  of  consent, 
and  with  a  certain  rare  pleasure.  For  an  ingenious  classifi¬ 
cation,  which  brings  apparent  order  into  a  mass  of  bewilder¬ 
ing  details,  gives  the  sense  of  relief  and  gratifies  the  rational 
instinct  for  comprehension  and  unity.  To  have  the  very  uni¬ 
verse  itself  marshalled  under  one  recurrent  formula,  which 
never  fails  to  subordinate  every  phenomenon,  constitutes  a 
philosophic  fascination  almost  inconsistent  with  philosophic 
calm.  But  no  fascination  lasts  forever.  All  calms,  too,  on 
the  intellectual  sea  are  temporary. 

Every  one  who  has  a  philosophic  spirit  will  naturally  arouse 
himself  and  inquire  after  the  bearing  of  these  discussions  on 
certain  great  interests  which  he  and  his  co-workers  have  at 
heart.  For  though  we  have  been  told  that  “  as  tannery  is 
not  chemistry,  so  measures  for  the  mitigation  of  evil  in  society 
are  not  social  science  ” ;  yet  benevolent  enterprises  may  be 
regarded  as  the  arts  which  are  dependent  on  the  new  science.^ 
Even  the  tanner  may  be  instructed  by  the  chemist.  Especially 
since  the  illustrations  in  this  field  are  derived  very  largely 
from  the  uncivilized  races,  it  is  not  strange  that  one  who  is 
familiar  with  Christian  missions  should  find  himself  query¬ 
ing  what  there  is  to  learn,  and  what  he  seems  to  miss  in  this 
philosophy  of  society. 

To  be  sure,  it  may  be  objected  —  the  objection  is  almost 
thrown  in  his  face :  Why,  you  have  the  very  bias  which  unfits 
you  to  discuss  these  social  theories.  You  are  committed  to 
the  attempt  to  transform  society  by  the  diffusion  of  a  certain 
theological  system.  Of  course,  you  prick  your  ears  and  take 
fright.  Thus  Mr.  Spencer  has  said  :  “  Speaking  generally, 
then,  each  system  of  dogmatic  theology,  with  the  sentiments 
that  gather  around.it,  becomes  an  impediment  in  the  way  of 
1  E.  L.  T.  Preface  to  Spencer’s  Descriptiye  Sociology. 
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social  science.  The  sympathies  drawn  out  toward  one  creed, 
and  the  correlative  antipathies  aroused  by  other  creeds,  dis¬ 
tort  the  interpretations  of  all  the  associated  facts.”  ^  One  good 
turn  deserves  another.  It  has  been  quite  the  fashion  among 
certain  religious  teachers  to  quote  Paul’s  words,  “  But  the 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know  them, 
for  they  are  spiritually  discerned.”  How  completely  have 
the  secular  thinkers  now  turned  the  tables  on  us,  as  it  were 
retorting ;  you,  spiritual  men,  receive  not  the  truths  of  sci¬ 
ence  ;  they  are  foolishness  unto  you ;  neither  can  you  discern 
them,  for  they  are  scientifically  discerned.  Both  the  quota¬ 
tion  and  the  retort  contain  truth.  Each  is  a  coat  which  the 
one  for  whom  it  is  fitted  should  put  on.  But  in  the  field  of 
social  facts,  biases  are  pretty  generally  distributed.  If  ex¬ 
clusion  on  this  account  is  rigidly  insisted  on,  the  jury  in  this 
case  will  be  hard  to  find.  I  cannot,  therefore,  think  that 
because  one,  being  asked,  what  periodicals  he  takes  or  reads, 
mentions  in  his  list  the  Missionary  Herald,  he  should  be  per¬ 
emptorily  challenged. 

On  the  contrary,  it  should  seem  that  one  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  facts  brought  out  in  the  progress  of 
missionary  effort  might  be  able  to  make  some  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  in  this  department  of  scientific  inquiry.  Hardly  any 
domain  of  knowledge  can  be  mentioned  which  lias  not  been 
enriched  by  missionaries.  A  mere  glance,  for  example,  at 
the  so-called  “  Ely  Volume,”'^  would  confirm  this  statement ; 
but  that  volume  is  only  a  single  chapter  in  a  work  which 
should  make  a  survey  of  the  entire  history  of  missions.  As 
respects  the  ideas,  customs,  institutions  of  races  comparatively 
unknown  otherwise,  no  observers  have  been  in  a  condition  to 
make  more  accurate  observations ;  few  observers  have  been 
more  competent.  If  one  examine  but  cursorily  the  immense 
accumulation  of  sociological  facts  gathered  in  the  works  of 
Mr.  Spencer,  he  will  see  that  that  writer  has  been  under 

1  The  Study  of  Sociolojry,  p.  294. 

*  Contributions  of  our  Foreign  Missions  to  Science  and  Human  Well-being. 
By  Thomas  Laurie,  D.D. 
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large  obligations  to  men  who  have  labored  in  missionary  fields. 
Authors  like  Ellis,  Ki-apf,  Moffat,  Livingstone,  have  supplied 
information  second  to  that  supplied  by  no  others. 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  no  other  class  of  men  can  receive 
more  light  from  this  science.  Men  and  women  are  con¬ 
strained  to  go  out  into  such  populations  as  those  along  the 
Congo  river  for  the  express  purpose  of  introducing  a  leaven 
which  is  to  work  within  the  society  there  till  the  whole  is 
leavened.  Is  it  not  highly  important  to  know  the  natural  laws 
by  which  social  transformations  take  place  ?  Even  leaven  is 
not  the  only  element  in  the  making  of  good  bread.  The 
gospel  itself  is  not  the  only  force  that  works  for  the  uplifting 
of  mankind.  The  missionary,  in  order  to  do  the  best  service 
for  any  race,  needs  to  appreciate  the  various  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  influences  which  have  been  operating  to  make  that  race 
what  it  is.  He  finds  very  curious  and  mysterious,  perhaps 
revolting  or  ridiculous,  usages  and  ideas  prevalent.  It  should 
lielp  to  put  him  in  quicker  and  larger  sympathy  with  those 
who  practise  these  usages  and  cherish  these  ideas  to  be  able 
to  trace  the  processes  by  which  these  peculiarities  have  come 
to  be  woven  in  with  the  corporate  existence  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  what  caste  is  in  India ;  rather 
we  do  not  know  what  it  is  except  we  see  something  of  how  it 
grew  to  be.  It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  theFung-shui  superstition 
in  China ;  but  he  is  the  wise  teacher  who  has  thoughtfully 
traced  its  origin  and  wide  complication  with  the  life  of  the 
Cliinese  people.  The  wide  comparisons  which  sociology  makes 
among  communities  very  unlike  in  many  respects,  remote 
as  well  as  near  in  space  and  in  time,  reveal  to  him  the  unity 
which  exists  with  great  phenomenal  diversity.  He  is  taught 
in  what  the  unity  consists,  and  what  the  influences  are  which 
have  made  the  diversity.  He  is  able  to  profit  the  better  by 
the  experience  of  his  fellow-workers ;  for  this  deeper  insight 
enables  him  to  see  that  he  is  working  in  conditions  of  society, 
which  though  apparently  very  diverse,  are  yet  really  quite  like 
those  in  which  men  have  failed  or  been  successful  before 
him.  Both  himself  and  the  secretaries  of  the  great  organi- 
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zations  wliicli  manage  our  missionary' enterprises  need  to  get 
all  the  light  they  can  as  to  the  stage  of  development  or  degra¬ 
dation  which  any  particular  tribe  has  reached.  For  this  may 
determine  in  no  small  degree  the  relative  wisdom  of  begin¬ 
ning  labor  here  or  there.  At  least,  it  may  assist  the  mind 
to  judge  more  fairly  of  the  different  fniitfulness  of  labors, 
equally  zealous  and  wise  and  patient.  Results  which  are 
reached  quickly  in  one  nation  may  be  long  delayed  or  not 
reached  at  all  in  another.  The  precise  hour  has  struck  in 
one  place ;  it  has  passed,  or  is  yet  to  come  elsewhere.  How 
different  are  the  conditions  for  the  new  evangelization  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1883,  as  compared  with  those 
under  which  the  mission  work  was  commenced  there  in  1820. 
Must  not  the  stage  of  development  which  the  Japanese  have 
attained  require  methods  not  altogether  similar  to  those 
which  need  to  be  employed  in  Bailunda  or  Bihe  ?  Can  we 
expect  the  renovated  society  in  the  two  regions  to  take  on 
the  same  forms  ? 

Of  course  it  hardly  needs  saying  that  sagacious  missionaries 
have  always  been  more  or  less  mindful  of  the  varying  adap¬ 
tation  which  is  necessary  in  introducing  the  Christian  faith 
into  new  lands.  The  entire  Christian  revelation  which  tlicy 
would  introduce  is  itself  a  continuous  adaptation.  Objec¬ 
tors  are  found  even  now  who  impugn  its  perfection  and  there¬ 
fore  its  divine  origin,  for  the  very  reason  that  customs  and 
ideas  were  tolerated  in  the  early  ages  —  in  the  periods  of  the 
patriarchs,  the  judges,  or  even  of  David  —  which  were  not 
allowed  by  Christ.  But  the  Master  showed  that  Moses 
suffered  one  at  least  of  these  early  usages,  easy  divorce, 
not  because  it  was  ideally  the  right  thing,  but  because  of  the 
hardness  of  men’s  hearts ;  or,  if  we  may  adopt  the  reign¬ 
ing  phraseology,  on  account  of  the  less  evolved  conditions 
of  the  holy  nation.  It  is  one  of  the  favorite  corollaries 
of  sociology  that  the  religion,  the  government,  the  domestic 
relations,  which  may  exist  at  any  particular  time  among  any 
particular  people  may  not  be,  to  be  sure,  ideally  the  best, 
but  they  may  be  relatively  the  best  They  are  such  as  are 
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fitted  to  the  existing  degree  of  development  Such  a  corol¬ 
lary  may  be  abused.  Still  there  is  an  obvious  truth  in  it,  to 
which  legislators  and  all  wise  educators  also,  conform.  This 
was  Paul’s  principle.  He  l)ecame  all  things  to  all  men,  if 
by  such  conformity  he  might  save  some.  Delicate  questions 
arise  here.  Protestants  accuse  the  Roman  church  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  accommodation  so  far  as  to  degrade  the 
gospel  instead  of  uplifting  the  nations.  The  Jesuits  have 
often  pursued  this  policy  to  such  an  extent  as  to  shock  even 
the  Roman  sense  of  propriety.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  cast  as  a  reproach  against  some  Protestant  missions 
that  the  effort  was  made  in  them  to  change  the  South  sea 
Islander  into  a  New  England  Puritan  of  some  extreme 
type.  The  problems  which  emerge  in  this  connection  need 
to  be  dealt  with  by  a  pure  conscience  and  a  good  common 
sense.  But  within  limits,  which  must  not  allow  a  com¬ 
promise  of  principle,  every  missionary  to  the  Greek  becomes 
a  Greek,  to  the  Jew  a  Jew,  to  the  Chinaman  a  Chinaman. 
What  unscientific  sagacity  prompts,  and  what  has  been  the 
method  of  divine  revelation,  is  shown  to  be  involved  in  the 
very  laws  of  social  evolution.  When  lectureships  are  more 
fully  endowed  in  theological  seminaries  for  the  special  train¬ 
ing  of  missionaries,  we  can  conceive  no  more  interesting 
nor  instructive  course  of  lectures  than  would  arise  in  a  com¬ 
petent  handling  of  such  topics  as  have  been  now  suggested. 

But  if  it  be  cheerfully  granted  that  this  new  science  might 
contribute  largely  to  the  practical  wisdom  of  those  having 
to  do  with  the  missionary  service,  is  it  too  much  to  claim 
that  the  great  evangelical  racvement  which  has  been  in 
progress  for  eighteen  centuries,  and  which  has  become  in 
our  century  so  world-wide  in  its  sweep,  not  only  can  furnish 
items  pertaining  to  the  uncultured  races,  but  may  demand 
room  within  the  science  itself  for  its  distinctive  circle  of 
facts  and  forces  ? 

Thus  far,  the  principal  works  which  have  gained  a  hearing 
in  this  line  of  research  and  theory  have  formulated  the 
whole  process  of  social  changes  in  terms  of  matter  and 
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pliysical  force.  The  very  idea  of  God  himself  is  said  to 
have  been  slowly  worked  up  out  of  the  crude  fancy  which 
primitive  people  have  of  a  ghost.  And  this  new  idea  of  God 
is  by  a  further  extension  of  the  same  process  to  be  finally 
resolved  into  an  “  Unseen  Reality,”  of  which  nothing  is 
known  and  with  which  man  has  no  conscious  communica¬ 
tions.  But  Christian  missions  assume  that  man,  as  soon  as 
he  appears  and  wherever  he  appears,  has  the  endowment 
of  reason  and  will,  and  the  capacity  of  apprehending  God  and 
of  being  like  him,  since  man  is  the  very  image  of  God.  They 
assume,  therefore,  not  merely  ignorance,  inexperience,  sim¬ 
plicity,  but  sin  —  the  disposition  in  the  race  as  such  when 
they  know  to  do  good  to  choose  to  do  something  less  worthy 
instead.  They  announce  as  the  glad  news  that  the  Unseen 
Reality  has  revealed  himself  along  the  evolving  generations 
in  the  conscience  in  nature,  and  that  the  height  and  fulness 
of  that  revelation  is  in  the  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
through  that  Saviour  comes  to  every  trusting  and  penitent 
soul  forgiveness  of  sins  and  power  to  rise  into  an  eternal  life. 

Whether  these  assumptions  are  valid  and  this  announce¬ 
ment  trustworthy  or  not,  it  can  be  shown  that  they  have  played 
and  are  playing  an  important  part  in  social  transformation. 
That  is  to  say,  wherever  these  afiirmations  have  been  carried 
there  has  been  set  on  foot  a  movement  toward  a  higher 
civilization.  To  show  that  there  is  no  over-claim  made  here, 
occasioned  by  the  present  writer’s  supposable  bias,  a  remarkable 
paragraph  may  be  quoted  from  a  writer  not  supposed  to  be 
bent  by  that  bias.  Lecky  says : ^  “It  was  reserved  for  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  present  to  the  world  an  ideal  character  which 
through  all  the  changes  of  eighteen  centuries  has  filled  the 
hearts  of  men  with  an  impassioned  love,  and  has  shown  itself 
capable  of  acting  on  all  ages,  nations,  temperaments  and 
conditions ;  has  not  only  been  the  highest  pattern  of  virtue, 
but  the  highest  incentive  to  its  practise;  and  has  exerted  so 
deep  an  influence  that  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  simple 
record  of  three  short  years  of  active  life  has  done  more  to  re- 
1  History  of  Morality,  ii.  8. 
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generate  and  soften  mankind  than  all  the  disquistions  of 
plhlosophers  and  than  all  the  exhortations  of  moralists.”  The 
favorite  designation  of  the  work  of  the  missionary  is  that  he 
preaches  Christ.  The  phrase  has  become  hackneyed,  and 
often  sounds  hollow  to  the  ear.  Preaching  Christ  may 
sometimes  l)e  thought  of  as  an  insignificant  function.  But 
if  what  Lecky  says  here  is  true  —  and  we  may  rather  regard 
liis  representation  defective  than  exaggerated  —  those  men 
who  bring  to  their  darkened  fellow-men  this  ideal  character  as 
a  living  friend  and  Saviour  must  be  contributing  the  largest 
influence  for  social  weal. 

Now  the  impression  made  in  reading  the  current  treatises 
in  sociology  is  that  they  need  to  be  supplemented  by  some 
fuller  recognition  of  the  factors  which  distinguish  the  Chris¬ 
tian  system  of  thought.  The  tendency  in  applying  so  con¬ 
stantly  a  certain  philosophy  of  evolution  to  this  subject 
results  in  reducing  the , original  factors  in  the  problem  to  a 
minimum.  The  creationist  is  driven  off  the  field,  because 
he  is  said  to  begin  with  nothing  on  earth  and  everything  in 
heaven.  The  other  extreme,  howeve^,  is  to  begin  with  noth¬ 
ing  in  heaven  and  as  near  to  nothing'  as  will  do  on  the  earth. 
But  if  in  the  investigation  of  the  questions  relating  to  so 
vast  an  area  of  facts  as  these  in  social  science  one  start  with 
matter  alone,  and  make  all  the  advance  to  come  about  by 
mere  motion,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  system  of  explanation, 
however  ingenious  and  wide-sweeping,  will  begin  to  give 
forth  a  metallic  ring.  The  heavens  will  be  brass  and  the 
earth  iron.  For  though  it  is  undeniable  that  the  words  used 
in  all  languages  to  designate  spirit,  personality,  and  even 
the  Divine  Being,  are  words  having  their  roots  in  material 
objects,  yet  the  human  being  himself,  who  so  derives  them, 
puts  his  own  rationality  and  emotionality  into  them  and  they 
lose  the  merely  metallic  sound.  Music  comes  into  them. 
Speech  itself,  as  well  as  music,  is  spiritual.  But  when  a 
philosopher  deliberately  begins  with  disowning  any  higher 
faculties  than  the  senses,  and  would  show  how  the  senses 
have  somehow  developed  into  what  we  may  call  by  higher 
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names,  we  may  seem  to  be  going  up  simply  through  the 
process  of  evolution,  but  we  do  not  go  up  except  as  some¬ 
thing  keeps  coming  in  from  within  or  above  the  ascending 
series.  It  has  been  pertinently  suggested^  how  inadequate 
are  all  purely  evolutionary  explanations  of  the  beauty  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  One  “  may  account  for 
bright  colors  in  flowers  as  attracting  insects,  and  for  honey 
as  the  price  of  labor,  but  he  cannot  in  this  way  cover  up  the 
emotional  force  of  the  flower  in  its  very  varied,  very  delicate, 
very  beautiful  combination  of  colors.”  We  are  obliged  to 
assume  a  rational  element  as  belonging  to  the  rudiments  of 
the  world.  In  like  manner,  one  who  looks  at  the  religious 
notions  of  uncivilized  tribes  follows  with  no  little  interest  the 
solution  which  traces  them  all  as  connected  with  the  fancy 
of  a  ghost.  Many  facts  in  the  religions  history  of  the  ^race 
respond  to  that  solution.  But  one  drops  the  solution  ere 
long  as  inadequate.  Some  nobler  idea  must  have  been  in 
the  human  mind,  however  degraded.  So  of  the  idea  of  sin. 
Underlying  the  perplexing  confusions  which  have  attended 
the  action  of  conscience,  considered  as  merely  a  faculty  of 
judgment,  there  belongs  to  human  nature  the  conviction  of 
guilt.  The  sociology  which  leaves  out  such  conviction,  or 
gives  it  small  space  or  significance,  must  be  deficient.  Doubt¬ 
less  we  all  have  felt  at  times  how  difficult  it  is,  running  in 
the  grooves  of  physical  analogy,  to  retain  the  idea  of  a  spon¬ 
taneous  self-determination  in  the  will.  But  taking  counsel 
of  our  own  conscious  concrete  selves,  it  is  just  as  difficult  to 
pronounce  any  other  affirmation.  If  there  are  moments 
when  the  fine  comparison  of  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table,  Freedom  is  the  drop  of  water  in  the  piece  of  amber, 
might  almost  reconcile  us  to  the  necessarian  doctrine ;  there 
are  other  and  more  numerous  moments  when  we  repeat  with 
intensity  the  finer  response  of  the  Concord  sage ; 

“  So  close  is  fH'andeur  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man, 

When  duty  whispers  low.  Thou  must. 

The  youth  replies,  I  can.” 

1  Natural  Theology,  by  John  Bascom,  p.  157. 
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But  sociology  is  one  thing  when  we  conceive  of  human 
action  as  determined  by  social  conditions  alone,  and  quite 
another  when  we  conceive  of  the  social  conditions  as  largely 
determined  by  sjwntaneous  energies  which  the  individual 
brings  up  from  the  mysterious  depths  of  his  own  person¬ 
ality.  It  was  characteristic  of  Lord  Macaulay  to  put  the 
antithesis,  It  is  the  age  that  makes  the  man,  and  not  man 
the  age.”  But  he  was  just  as  capable,  on  occasion,  to  point 
liis  antithesis  the  other  way  about ;  and  it  would  have  been 
as  true  in  the  latter  as  it  was  in  the  former  way.  Few  men 
have  more  reason  than  the  missionary  to  emphasize  the 
tremendous  power  of  circumstances  and  conditions  over  the 
will.  Nowhere  so  much  as  among  the  people  with  whom  he 
labors  does  he  see  how  prostrate  the  individual  is  under  dis¬ 
abilities  which  he  inherits  or  which  the  custom  of  his  country 
put  upon  him.  Nevertheless  the  missionary  has  learned  that 
the  individual  is  still  a  power.  He  appeals  to  the  power  of 
choice  in  him,  and  there  is  a  response.  He  appeals  to  his 
conscience,  and  the  conscience  carries  home  the  sense  of  obli¬ 
gation  and  the  conviction  of  guilt.  At  first  sight  of  any  un¬ 
civilized  people,  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  they 
all  look  alike  ;  but  intimate  acquaintance  dissipates  that 
impression.  Sociology,  as  is  the  manner  of  inductive  science 
generally,  deals  with  resemblances  and  delights  in  uniformi¬ 
ties.  It  makes  too  little  account  of  the  solitary  self.  But 
mankind,  in  the  view  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  of  the 
religion  which  proceeds  from  him,  is  not  a  mass  only :  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  flock,  yet  he  knoweth  the  sheep  by  name,  and 
leadeth  them  out.  Christian  missions  lay  their  stress  on 
this  action  of  the  individual  man  on  himself  and  for  himself ; 
put  him  into  immediate  relations  with  God  in  Christ,  and 
so  build  up  a  new  society — the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  which 
if  there  be  also  evolution,  it  is  under  the  law  of  love. 

By  reason  of  the  strong  tendency  to  resolve  the  original 
elements  of  humanity  into  so  few  element*,  and  to  cut  away 
any  connection  that  is  vital  and  formative  with  God,  a  favorite 
inference  with  certain  sociologists  is,  that  the  changes  in  the 
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direction  of  a  higher  culture  are  slow ;  they  must  be  slow. 
If  any  rapid  changes  in  morality  are  reported,  they  are  viewed 
with  suspicion.  What  causes  the  baser  forms  of  humanity 
to  rise  in  the  scale  ?  The  answer  is  “  ages  of  social  disci¬ 
pline.”  There  is  so  much  truth  in  this  answer  that  it  seems 
to  be  taken  as  one  of  the- laws  of  nature  which  are  inviolable. 
The  phrase  so  often  heard  on  Christian  lips,  “  A  nation  born 
in  a  day,”  is  reckoned  an  absurdity.  Mr.  Spencer  treats  the 
results  claimed  by  missionary  toilers  in  a  very  gingerly  way. 
The  sociological  bias  as  strongly  affects  his  judgment  of  their 
work  as  any  theological  bias  could  affect  their  appreciation 
of  his  social  labors.  Thus  we  read,  “  However  great,  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  the  seeming  change  adventitiously  produced  in 
a  people’s  religion,  the  anthropomorphic  tendency  prevents  it 
from  being  other  than  superficial,  —  insures  such  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  new  religion  as  to  give  it  all  the  potency  of  the 
old  one,  obscures  whatever  higher  elements  there  may  be  in 
it,  until  the  people  have  reached  the  capability  of  being  acted 
upon  by  them,  and  so  re-establishes  the  equilibrium  between 
the  impulses  and  the  control  they  need.”  ^  As  an  illustration 
of  his  view  of  this  matter,  he  quotes,  elsewhere,  what  some 
observer  among  the  Fijis  had  to  say  of  the  actions  of  some  of 
’  those  islanders  when  they  were  experiencing,  as  was  said, 
“  a  visitation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  They  were  described  as 
“  roaring  for  hours  together  under  the  disquietude  of  their 
souls.”  Our  philosopher  therefore  asks.  Is  it  not  clear  that 
these  Fijis  had  simply  understood  those  parts  of  the  Christian 
creed  which  agree  with  their  own  ?  His  inference  is  that 
these  savages  simply  took  the  punitive  element  in  the  Bible 
which  harmonized  with  their  own  savagery,  and  left  the  mer¬ 
ciful  element  with  which  they  had  no  affinity,  and  which  was 
“  beyond  their  comprehension.”  The  mode  in  which  the  Fiji 
Christianity  is  here  estimated  by  this  sociologist  shows  how 
much  larger  the  element  of  theory  is  with  him  than  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  careful  observation  or  induction.  He  is  simply  im¬ 
posing  his  sociological  creed  upon  the  facts.  He  had  not  left 
1  Hlostrations  of  Universal  Progress,  p.  445. 
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ill  his  theory  any  causes  possible  to  justify  any  surprising 
transformation  in  the  character  of  the  Fiji  people.  Yet  such 
transformation  has  really  taken  place,  which  is  certainly  bad 
for  the  theory,  but  is  very  wholesome  to  the  people,  and 
encouraging  to  lovers  of  humanity  everywhere.  It  is  pertinent 
to  put  the  real  facts  alongside  of  the  social  hypothesis.  July 
30, 1849,  two  English  ladies  having  heard  that  the  father  of 
the  late  King  of  Fiji  was  ill  at  Bau,  the  site  of  the  great 
heathen  temple,  and  that  fourteen  women  taken  from  a 
neighboring  island  were  to  be  killed  and  eaten,  put  off  in  a 
canoe  with  the  forlorn  hope  of  saving  them.  On  landing  at 
the  wharf,  they  learned  that  ten  had  already  been  served  up; 
the  shrieks  of  the  last  two  greeted  them  as  they  came  to 
shore.  The  ladies  gained  their  point  and  the  scenes  of  festiv¬ 
ity  for  that  day  closed.  An  English  visitor  thirty  years  after 
looked  at  the  stone  in  front  of  the  temple  on  which  the  vic¬ 
tims  used  to  be  dashed  to  pieces,  and  into  the  large  oven 
where  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  had  been  cooked,  — 
then  turned  to  different  scenes,  to  the  native  preacher’s  house, 
the  comfortable  huts  of  the  natives,  and  paid  respects  to  the 
princess,  granddaughter  of  the  king  whose  feast  has  just  been 
described.  The  princess  had  gone  to  class-meeting,  of  which 
she  was  leader,  and  the  voice  of  Christian  song  filled  the  air 
which  had  been  filled  with  shrieks  thirty  years  before.  Even 
as  late  as  1854,  this  princess’s  father  was  found,  in  honor  of 
the  old  king’s  death,  assisting  in  strangling  the  royal  widows. 
Two  were  already  strangled,  and  he  was  proceeding  to  dis¬ 
patch  the  three  others.  Yet  three  years  later  this  man  was 
baptized,  and  has  continued  to  honor  the  Christian  name. 
Fourteen  hundred  schools,  nine  hundred  native  preachers, 
and  hundreds  of  Christian  families  with  the  arts  and  indus¬ 
tries  of  our  nineteenth  century  attest  the  truth  that  social 
transformations  may  be  wrought  by  Christianity,  even  on  the 
very  islands  and  in  the  very  generation  in  which  an  inade¬ 
quate  sociological  theory  had  declared  it  improbable,  if  not 
impossible. 

Another  case  mav  be  cited.  Its  facts  belong  among,  per- 
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haps,  the  very  lowest  of  the  aboriginal  populations  of  the 
globe,  the  Papuans  of  Australia.  They  have  either  never 
developed  above  the  lowest  religious  and  social  conditions,  or 
else  have  fallen,  as  Mr.  Spencer  allows  many  tribes  have, 
from  some  higher  point  in  the  social  scale.  The  ordinary 
civilization  which  commerce  and  mining  carry,  had  only 
corrupted  them  still  more,  introducing  licentiousness  and 
drunkenness.  After  thirty-six  years’  labor,  one  man  was 
baptized,  in  1860.  Since  then  a  marked  change  has  begun, 
and  been  carried  forward.  The  wild  people  have  been  gath¬ 
ered  into  villages,  and  have  adopted  the  usages  and  habits  of 
civilized  life.  “  When  I  looked,”  says  the  Moravian  bishop 
Schweinitz,  “  at  the  photograph  of  Philip  Pepper,  a  brother 
of  the  first  convert,  and  heard  his  teacher’s  account  of  the 
impressive  warmth  with  which  he  publicly  proclaims  the 
gospel  and  prays  to  God,  I  could  hardly  believe  that  this  man 
had  been  a  naked  savage,  squatting  in  the  sand  and  roasting 
lizards  for  his  food,  joining  his  countrymen  in  the  vilest 
abominations,  and  living  for  years  in  a  state  as  near  to  that 
of  the  irrational  creation  as  it  is  possible  for  human  beings 
to  reach.” 

Such  illustrations  as  these  are,  indeed,  but  samples  of  a 
kind  of  influence  which  has  been  going  out  into  the  ruder 
nations  of  the  earth  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
church  until  now.  In  our  own  generation  this  influence  has 
become  greatly  expanded.  For  there  are  now  engaged  in 
Protestant  missions  alone  an  army  of  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-one  men  and  women  of  consecrated 
spirit  who  have  gone  to  other  lands  than  their  own,  having 
28,574  native  helpers,  and  the  annual  income  of  $7,500,000. 
And  our  thesis  is  not  that  the  sociologists  have  not  accumu¬ 
lated  important  facts,  nor  that  they  have  not  got  on  the  track 
of  some  valid  generalizations,  but  that  Christian  missions  dis¬ 
close  significant  facts  and  forces  which  have  not  received 
due  recognition. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THEISM  AND  ETHICS. 

BT  BEV.  THOMAS  HILL,  B.D.,  LL.D.,  FORMBBLT  FBESIDENT  OF  HABTABD 

COLLEGE. 

The  question  has  been  recently  debated  with  much  in¬ 
terest  whether  any  form  of  ethics  is  possible  under  an  atheistic 
philosophy.  Of  course  it  is  granted  that  atheistic  philosophy 
does  not  immediately  destroy  ethical  instincts  in  the  man 
who  adopts  it ;  the  question  in  debate  is,  whether  his  philoso¬ 
phy  can  justify  and  explain  those  instincts  so  as  to  build  a 
science  upon  them.  By  an  atheistic  philosophy  is  meant 
that  view  of  the  universe  which  makes  it  consist  wholly  of 
matter  in  motion,  so  that  our  thought  is  but  a  vibration  of 
the  brain,  and  consciousness  is  simply  the  highest  result  of 
the  movement  of  matter ;  while  theism  declares  that  con¬ 
scious  thought  antedates  the  very  existence  of  matter  and 
motion. 

The  great  difficulty  in  discussing  the  relation  between 
theism  and  ethics  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  defining  the 
terms.  Under  whatever  aspect  we  look  toward  God  we 
must  acknowledge  his  infinite  greatness,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  comprehend  his  attributes ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  define 
sharply  our  apprehension  of  that  which  we  cannot  compre¬ 
hend.  Ethics  also  is  a  broad  science,  covering  many  of  the 
relations  of  personal  beings  to  each  other;  but  we  cannot 
define  sharply  what  a  personal  being  is,  nor  what  relations 
of  personal  beings  arc  included  in  the  sphere  of  ethics. 
The  difficulty  is  therefore  apparent,  it  amounts  to  an  impossi¬ 
bility  of  arriving  at  conclusions  which  will  be  universally 
admitted  in  regard  to  the  connection  between  ethics  and 
theism. 

It  is  also  not  to  be  forgotten  that  theology  and  ethics  may 
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be,  at  least  in  imagination,  connected  in  a  variety  of  ways  ; 
so  that  their  mutual  independence  in  one  way  may  not  be 
inconsistent  with  their  interdependence  in  another.  It  was, 
forty  years  ago,  the  fashion  to  speak  frequently  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  logical  and  chronological  dependence;  and 
that  distinction  is  important  here.  We  may  inquire 
whether  the  sense  of  obligation  and  the  existence  of  duty 
logically  imply  the  existence  of  God,  or  of  a  belief  in  God  ; 
and  we  may  inquire  whether  the  sense  of  obligation,  the 
acknowledgment  of  duty,  have  historically  been  actually  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  belief  in  God.  The  two  inquiries  are  very  dis¬ 
tinct.  It  is  generally  admitted,  in  regard  to  the  second 
inquiry,  that  there  is  a  historical  connection  between  theology 
and  ethics ;  that  among  all  nations  moral  duties  have  been 
enforced,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  religious  sanctions. 
In  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  is  true,  the 
connection  between  religion  and  morality  was  exceedingly 
slight,  as  is  strikingly  set  forth  by  Huidecoper,  so  that 
monotheism  was  practically  necessary  to  give  vigor  and 
efficiency  to  conscience.  Yet  both  Grecian  and  Roman  litera¬ 
ture  give  us  abundant  testimony  that  in  the  earlier  days  the 
gods  were  supposed  to  be  the  avengers  of  the  injured,  and 
to  punish  at  least  certain  kinds  of  crime.  Among  my  class¬ 
mates  at  Leicester  Academy  was  a  Chinese  youth  who  in 
boyhood  had  thrown  off  the  idolatrous  polytheistic  fables 
held  for  truth  by  illiterate  neighbors,  and  he  was  very  em¬ 
phatic  in  affirming  that  the  first  effect  of  this  religious  scep¬ 
ticism  upon  his  mind  was  to  destroy,  for  many  months,  all 
sense  of  the  obligation  to  filial  obedience  or  any  other  duty. 

But  although  the  historical  connection  between  ethics  and 
theology  has  been  so  constant,  and  the  chronological  depend¬ 
ence  of  morality  upon  religion  is  well  nigh  universal,  it 
does  not  follow  that  there  is  a  logical  dependence.  The 
logical  connection  can  be  discovered  only  by  psychological 
and  metaphysical  analysis  of  the  problem,  not  by  mere  his¬ 
torical  induction.  There  are  many  who  at  the  present  day 
seem  to  deny  that  there  is  any  logical  connection ;  but,  in 
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order  to  make  this  denial,  they  first  eviscerate  both  sciences. 
It  is  easy  to  make  any  relation,  or  no  relation,  hold  between 
ethics  and  theology,  if  you  are  permitted  first  to  mutilate 
the  two  sciences  at  your  pleasure.  A  little  ingenuity  in  add¬ 
ing  to  either,  or  taking  away  from  either,  will  enable  one  to 
bring  them  into  such  relation  to  each  other  as  may  have 
been  determined  beforehand.  If  our  philosophy  has  first 
declared  that  the  only  knowledge  possible  to  man  is  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  sensations ;  that  he  cannot  know  his 
own  existence,  but  only  his  feelings ;  that  the  existence  of 
other  men,  of  matter,  of  force,  of  motion,  of  time,  of  space, 
or  of  God,  are  all  unsupported  hypotheses ;  the  only  facts 
known  to  man  being  the  feeling  of  his  own  sensations  ;  it  is 
evident  that  ethics  and  theology  have  both  become  to  us  the 
merest  shadows  of  what  they  are  to  our  fellow-men. 

Ethics,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  is  a  science  dealing 
with  certain  relations  of  persons  to  persons  ;  namely,  with 
those  relations  that  involve  reciprocal  rights  and  duties.  It 
is  therefore  manifest  that  the  denial  of  personality  to  the 
human  being  —  the  reduction  of  the  man  to  a  series  of  motions, 
wholly  determined  by  mechanical  contact ;  the  denial  of  any 
power  in  him  of  self-determination,  of  freedom  —  takes  away 
the  possibility  of  reality  in  ethics.  A  science  dealing  with 
rights  and  with  duties  implies  the  perception  of  obligation, 
and  the  simultaneous  perception  of  free,  self-determined 
personality  in  ourselves  and  in  others.  It  imperatively  de¬ 
mands  the  recognition  of  moral  freedom ;  it  necessarilly 
deals  with  man  as  with  an  entelechy  of  high  order,  contain¬ 
ing  in  himself  the  power  of  originating  action  and  of  de¬ 
termining  its  end. 

But  this  admission  that  the  human  being  has  a  self-de¬ 
termining  power  —  this  admission  of  the  veracity  of  the 
delivery  of  conscience  and  consciousness  that  we  are  indepen¬ 
dent  persons — leads  at  once  to  the  truth  that,  in  a  still  higher 
sense,  the  wdiole  universe,  in  its  totality,  is  still  more  com¬ 
pletely  under  control  of  a  Being,  free,  self-originating, and  self- 
determining  in  his  action.  The  logical  necessity  of  this  con- 
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elusion  has  been  abundantly  shown  by  the  greatest  thinkers 
of  all  ages.  Aristotle,  getting  his  first  conception  of  mono¬ 
theism  possibly  from  the  Jewish  acquaintance  with  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  experimented  upon  dreams,  led  the  way  in 
this  justification  of  faith  at  the  bar  of  reason ;  and  the  long 
line  of  Christian  philosophers  has  repeatedly  verified  his 
conclusions,  both  by  repetition  of  his  processes  and  by  open¬ 
ing  new  paths  to  the  same  point.  It  is  as  certain  as  any 
conclusion  can  be,  that  the  admission  of  a  real,  substantial 
personality  in  man  involves  the  necessity  of  admitting  a 
still  higher  personality  in  God  ;  the  admitting  that  his  knowl¬ 
edge  is  infinite,  his  love  boundless,  his  freedom  absolute. 
The  existence,  therefore,  of  a  true  ground  for  ethics  implies 
the  existence  of  a  true  ground  for  theism.  Conversely,  the 
admission  of  personality  in  God  instantly,  by  the  very  defini¬ 
tion  of  ethics,  makes  religious  duties  the  most  important  of 
all  duties ;  so  much  the  most  important  that  ethics  instantly 
becomes  subordinate  to  theology.  The  grand  conclusions  of 
Aristotle  an.d  of  Christian  philosophers  set  the  whole  matter 
where  prophets  and  apostles  have  set  it,  —  that  our  first  duty 
is  to  love  God,  and  that  the  duty  of  justice  and  mercy  toward 
man  is  a  corollary  for  that  first  duty. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  denial  of  personality  in  God,  the 
denial  that  he  is  spirit,  involves  the  denial  of  real  being  to 
man.  It  involves  the  conclusion  that  the  sum  total  of  the 
universe  is  matter  in  motion ;  that  consciousness  does  not 
involve  being  in  the  conscious  agent,  but  is  merely  a  local 
mode  of  motion  ;  that  the  relation  between  conscious  agents 
is  therefore  nothing  more  than  a  very  refined  and  compli¬ 
cated  variety  of  mechanical  relation.  Under  this  view  all 
our  moral  sentiments  and  moral  intuitions  are  a  species 
of  illusions ;  and  yet  there  is  no  being  in  existence  to  be 
deluded.  The  man  who  holds  that  the  whole  universe  is 
only  matter  in  motion  has  in  fact  assumed  the  self-contra¬ 
dictory,  unthinkable  position  of  his  own  non-existence,  yet 
of  his  ability  to  perceive  the  existence  of  matter  ;  to  perceive, 
also  the  ability  of  matter  to  deceive  him,  a  non-entity,  into 
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a  belief  of  his  own  existence.  The  positive  philosopher  has 
not  plunged  into  that  absurdity ;  he  simply  does  not  know 
whether  he  exists  or  not,  nor  whether  matter  exists  or  not. 
He  only  affirms  that,  although  he  may  be  non-existent,  he 
perceives  motions,  where,  however,  it  may  be  a  non-existent 
thing  that  is  moving.  In  other  words,  he  does  know  whether 
he  exists,  he  only  knows  that  he  sees ;  he  does  not  know 
that  he  sees  anything,  but  he  knows  that  he  sees  it  move, 
although  it  may  be  nothing  moving. 

Under  either  of  these  systems,  then,  materialist  or  posi¬ 
tivist,  the  foundations  for  a  real,  substantial  ethics  are  com¬ 
pletely  swept  away.  An  apparent  ethics  remains,  but  it  is 
only  a  branch  of  social  statics ;  a  consideration  of  some  of 
the  most  delicate  and  intricate  motions  of  which  matter  is 
ca[)able  —  the  motions  of  human  brains.  Moral  science  is 
then  a  branch  of  animal  mechanics ;  a  part  of  physiology, 
not  in  T.  Sterry  Hunt’s  broad  meaning  of  that  word,  but  in 
the  narrow  meaning  of  a  knowledge  of  the  human  body. 

All  the  moral  sentiments  and  feelings,  inwrought  into  all 
human  consciousness,  uttering  themselves  in  all  languages, 
embodying  themselves  in  all  institutions,  among  the  most 
savage  and  the  most  enlightened  people,  are  double  witnesses 
to  the  personality  of  the  Infinite  Creator  and  to  the  fact  that 
man  is  made  in  the  image  of  that  personality.  This  was  the 
“  impregnable  position  ”  of  Socrates,  of  Plato,  and  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  ill  opposition  to  the  mechanical  atheism  of  Democritus 
and  Aristippus ;  they  argued  from  the  actual  existence  of 
reason,  intelligence,  and  moral  aspirations  in  the  human 
mind  to  the  necessary  existence  of  moral  attributes  in  the 
Creator  of  man ;  “  merely  physical  agencies,”  matter  and 
motion,  could  “  never  have  evolved  a  moral  being,  seeking 
moral  ends.” 

Another  point,  the  connection  of  morality  with  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life,  is  more  or  less  involved  in  this  discussion. 
Tliere  have  not  been  wanting  during  the  last  decade  men 
jirofessing  Christian  faith  in  human  immortality  who  have 
nevertheless  said  that  the  rejection  of  that  doctrine  would 
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not  necessarily  weaken  the  sentiment  of  obligation  to  duty 
nor  relax  the  sanctions  of  the  moral  law.  If  this  life  were 
the  whole  of  our  being,  they  say,  it  would  only  be  the  more 
incumbent  on  us  to  make  it  noble  and  get  the  most  from  it 
that  we  could.  This  has  a  generous  sound  ;  it  does  credit  to 
the  moral  character  of  those  who  utter  it ;  but  persistence  in 
maintaining  it  might  have  a  different  effect  on  their  intel¬ 
lectual  reputation.  The  brevity  of  life,  to  a  man  thoroughly 
convinced  that  death  is  the  extinction  of  being,  would  indeed 
tend  to  make  him  seek  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  its  fleeting 
hours,  but  not  to  make  him  select  one  kind  of  happiness 
above  another.  The  conviction  of  annihilation  at  death 
might,  indeed,  lead  a  man  already  filled  with  noble  senti¬ 
ments  to  still  nobler  efforts ;  but  it  would  with  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  and  force  lead  the  majority  of  men  to  indulge  them¬ 
selves  in  whatever  chanced  to  be  their  ruling  passion.  The 
Anacreontic  odes  and  their  Roman  imitations  are  full  of  the 
expression  of  what  was  the  actual  —  and  in  our  opinion  the 
natural,  logical  —  effect  of  Epicurean  philosophy.  It  weak¬ 
ened  the  moral  sentiment,  and  increased  the  strength  of  the 
passions,  appetites,  and  desires. 

It  is,  however,  objected  that  every  appeal  to  the  sanctions 
of  a  future  state  implies  the  selfish  theory  of  morals  ;  and  in 
confirmation  of  this  objection  John  Locke  is  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  that  Christianity  gave  virtue  the  advantage  over  sin  by 
throwing  eternal  happiness  into  the  scale  on  the  side  of 
virtue.  But  the  objector  forgets  that  the  consequences  of  an 
act  are  always  to  be  taken  in  account  by  an  intelligent  actor. 
There  are  certainly  vast  differences  in  this  present  life 
between  the  effects  of  a  sinful  course  and  a  righteous  course 
of  life.  The  punishment  which  sin  draws  on  the  offender 
and  the  harm  which  it  does  to  others  are  always  to  be  taken 
into  account  on  any  theory  of  morals,  and  the  remembrance 
of  a  future  life  simply  gives  new  weight  to  the  account. 
Rewards  and  punishments  are  only  secondary  agencies  in 
producing  moral  righteousness,  and  remain  only  secondary 
agents  even  when  they  are  seen  to  be  eternal  in  their  dura- 
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tion.  Hope  and  fear  are  powerful  to  draw  the  attention,  but 
they  do  not  constrain  a  noble  action ;  indeed,  the  majority 
even  of  worldly-minded  men  are  too  noble  to  be  thus  gov¬ 
erned.  Love  and  hatred  are  incomparably  more  powerful 
than  hope  and  fear ;  love  alone  has  power  to  create  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  to  inspire  holiness.  St.  John  gives  us  the  true 
genesis  of  righteousness.  We  love  God,  because  he  first  loved 
us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ; 
melted  by  that  evidence  of  his  love,  we  love  him,  and  mani¬ 
fest  our  love  by  our  endeavor  to  keep  his  commandments. 

In  order  to  see  more  clearly  what  is  the  real  connection 
between  ethics  and  the  doctrine  of  human  immortality,  let  us 
revert  for  a  moment  to  some  fundamental  truths  of  philos¬ 
ophy.  What  do  we  know  about  the  universe  and  its  origin  ? 
First  of  all  we  cannot  picture  to  ourselves  something  coming 
out  of  nothing.  Nor  is  this,  as  some  have  asserted,  a  mere 
weakness  of  the  understanding  ;  the  error  of  so  considering 
it  arises  from  the  negative  form  given  to  the  statement. 
But  probe  the  thought  to  its  depths,  and  you  shall  find  that 
it  is  a  positive  intuition,  or  act  of  sight  in  the  soul,  which 
makes  us  say  that  every  change  which  takes  place  must  have 
had  an  antecedent  cause.  Moreover,  it  is  a  positive  intuition 
which  makes  us  see  that  all  finite  being  is  dependent ;  but 
that  the  primal  cause  of  all  change  is  also  the  absolute,  in¬ 
dependent  Being  on  whom  all  beings  depend.  This  absolute, 
independent  Being  is  of  course  eternal,  without  beginning 
and  without  end  ;  because  beginning  and  end  belong  only  to 
the  dependent.  But  in  this  primal  Cause  of  Being  must  be 
contained  the  essential  attributes  of  being ;  the  real  cannot 
arise  out  of  the  unreal. 

What  are,  then,  the  essential  attributes  of  being?  The 
only  being  whose  existence  a  man  cannot  doubt  is  himself. 
My  own  existence  is  avouched  to  me  by  every  act  of  con¬ 
sciousness  ;  every  fact  that  is  learned  proves  thereby  the 
learner’s  existence.  But  what  are  the  attributes  of  this  con¬ 
scious  being  whose  own  existence  is  thus  proved  to  him  in 
every  act  of  his  consciousness  ?  The  attributes  are  testified 
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to,  with  the  same  frequency  and  the  same  emphasis  as  the 
existence,  by  every  thought  and  feeling  and  determination ; 
they  are  the  powers  of  conscious  personality.  That  is  what 
a  man  knows  about  himself ;  that  he  is,  that  he  has  thoughts, 
feelings,  desires,  intentions  ;  that  he  endeavors  to  carry  them 
out.  These  are  his  essential  attributes  which  make  him  a 
man ;  deprived  of  them  he  ceases  to  be  a  conscious  being, 
and  no  longer  knows  his  own  existence.  His  being  as  he 
absolutely  knows  it,  is  a  conscious  personality  ;  the  possession 
of  a  body  receiving  sense-impressions  is  but  an  inference, 
and  is  explained  away  by  idealists ;  the  possession  of  a  con¬ 
scious  mind  cannot  be  explained  away  or  denied  without 
absurdities  such  as  we  have  already  pointed  out. 

The  primal  Cause  of  Being  must  possess  all  the  essential 
attributes  of  being,  and  the  essential  attributes  of  the  only 
being  whom  we  absolutely  know  are  the  powers  of  conscious 
personality.  These,  therefore,  are  possessed  in  an  infinite 
degree  by  the  First  Cause.  He  is  a  Being  of  infinite  knowl¬ 
edge,  inexhaustible  love,  almighty  power,  free  to  act  in  any 
way  consistent  with  unerring  wisdom  and  absolute  holiness. 

The  moment  that  we  are  awakened  to  see  clearly  the  fact 
that  all  real  being  is  found  in  personality;  that  God  alone  is; 
that  he  upholds  the  phenomenal  world  by  the  very  word 
which  called  it  into  being ;  that  he  sustains  our  dependent  being 
upon  his  independent  power,  we  perceive  also  a  sacred  order 
in  the  scale  of  things,  of  phenomena,  and  of  beings.  Matter, 
altogether  determined  from  without,  stands  lowest ;  because 
it  is  the  most  complete  antithesis  to  free  personality,  which 
is  highest,  and  in  the  highest.  Plants  depend  almost  entirely 
on  external  forces  for  their  movements,  yet  have  a  feeble 
entelechy,  whereby  they  guide  the  motion  of  atoms  to  the 
building  of  specific  vegetable  forms,  and  in  a  very  slight 
degree  even  to  the  selection  of  external  ends  ;  therefore  they 
stand  in  rank  above  mere  matter.  Thirdly,  animals  having 
conscious  ends  in  view,  and  capable  in  general  of  free  loco¬ 
motion,  approach  much  nearer  to  being  truly  self-deter¬ 
mined  persons,  —  they  have  a  recognizable  amount  of  free- 
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dora.  Yet  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  animal, 
however  highly  gifted,  ever  rises  into  the  perception  of  a 
generality  ;  into  the  region  of  abstraction,  speculation  on  the 
infinite  ;  of  reasoning  on  morality  ;  of  the  sentiment  of  duty. 
These  are  reserved  for  the  fourth  order  in  the  scale  of  being, 
in  which  is  included  man.  Man  alone  has  a  language  capa¬ 
ble  of  preserving  the  experience  of  the  race ;  of  dividing  and 
intercommunicating,  unimpaired,  to  each  individual  of  the 
race  the  inheritance  and  life  of  the  whole.  In  himself,  then, 
he  finds  the  image  of  God. 

The  objection  that  this  relativity  of  knowledge  to  himself 
renders  the  knowledge  untrustworthy  is  not  valid.  We  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  earth  rotates  on  her  axis,  and  wheels  about 
the  sun  ;  the  fact  that  we  are  on  the  planet,  and  unable  to 
detect  its  motion  by  direct  sensation,  or  by  observations  taken 
from  any  other  position  than  on  the  surface  of  the  rolling 
ball,  does  not  hinder  us  from  taking  flight  by  reason,  which 
transcends  imagination,  into  the  central  sun,  or  even  into  the 
midst  of  the  immovable  ether,  and  there  demonstrating  with  all 
the  clearness  of  direct  vision  every  movement  of  the  rotating 
and  revolving  planet  on  which  our  bodies  remain.  In  like 
manner  the  relativity  of  man’s  spiritual  knowledge,  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  his  seeing  anything  except  as  it  appears  to  him, 
whirling  in  the  tumults  of  sense  and  passion,  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  his  flight  by  reason  to  the  central  throne  of  the  universe, 
or  into  the  midst  of  immovable,  infinite  Being,  and  there 
demonstrating  the  relations  of  man  to  the  central  orb  of 
righteousness.  The  assertion  that  my  knowledge  of  God  is 
untrustworthy  and  my  conception  of  the  Divine  Being  un¬ 
worthy  implies  that  the  speaker  has  worthier  views  and 
sounder  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  infinite  than  I ;  if 
he  has,  I  rejoice  that  a  brother  man  can  attain  such  heights 
of  religious  knowledge,  even  although  he  paradoxically  calls 
it  ignorance.  It  shows  that,  at  all  events,  man  does  grapple 
with  problems  concerning  the  infinite  and  the  eternal ;  and 
this  shows  that  the  personality  within  us  is  akin  to  that  In¬ 
finite  Person  who  creates,  upholds,  and  guides  the  universe 
toward  some  far  off,  higli,  moral  end. 
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And  immediately  the  argument  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  his 
rebuke  of  the  Sadducees  enters  in  full  force.  How,  he  asks, 
can  you.  admit  that  God  calls  himself  the  God  of  individual 
patriarchs,  and  yet  suppose  that  he  suffered  them  to  die  ? 
God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  —  he  would  not  enter  into 
personal  relations  with  mortal,  perishable  beings.  It  may  be 
that  the  Sadducees  felt  the  force  of  the  argument  the  more 
because  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  tongue  in  which  the  conver¬ 
sation  with  Christ  was  held,  which  modifies  the  form  of  the 
thing  possessed,  and  not  of  the  possessor  ;  but  the  argument 
was  not  built  on  the  construct  case  of  the  Hebrew  Elohim, 
nor  on  the  passage  “  At  the  Bush  ”  alone  ;  its  force  lies  deep 
in  the  nature  of  man  and  of  God  ;  and  he  who  knew  what 
was  in  man,  and  who  also  knew  the  Father,  gave  us  in  this 
appeal  to  the  Sadducees  one  of  the  strongest  of  all  founda¬ 
tions  for  our  hope  of  immortality.  We  who  are  made  by  our 
possession  of  moral  and  intellectual  freedom  in  the  likeness 
of  God,  who  are  permitted  to  apprehend  his  being,  to  inquire 
into  his  will  and  purposes,  to  feel  the  sense  of  obligation 
towards  him,  —  we  are  not  perishable  beings,  we  are  made  in 
the  image  of  God’s  eternity.  God  is  our  God  ;  he  answers 
our  reverent  inquiries  into  the  law  and  mode  of  his  action  ; 
he  breathes  his  peace  into  our  hearts  when  we  are  penitent 
and  humble  before  him  ;  all  the  records  of  science,  all  the 
grateful  hymns  of  saints,  are  witnesses  that  he  has  vouchsafed 
to  manifest  himself  to  men  through  all  ages  as  the  God  of 
those  who  have  the  faith  of  Abraham,  and  are  thus  spiritual 
sons  of  Israel.  But  every  witness  that  we  are  his  children, 
and  that  he  is  our  God,  is  a  witness  that  we  live  to  him  and 
in  him,  and  that  he  will  never  suffer  us  to  be  destroyed. 
This  likeness  of  the  human  soul  to  the  Divine  Spirit  was 
Aristotle’s  ground  for  faith  in  the  immortality  of  man  ;  it  can 
stand  the  assaults  of  all  inferior  men  and  be  unshaken. 

The  infinite  fulness  of  the  Divine  Love  in  making  us  par¬ 
takers  of  immortal  blessedness  having  become  manifest  to  us, 
all  our  relations  to  God  assume  a  new  aspect.  Our  obliga¬ 
tion  to  love  and  serve  him  becomes  so  strong  that  all  other 
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obligation  becomes  nothing  in  comparison  with  it.  The  sense 
of  obligation  is,  however,  swallowed  up  in  love  ;  we  long  to 
do  right,  and  strive  to  do  right,  not  from  a  sense  of  duty,  but 
in  the  grateful  desire  to  please  God.  Whether  the  nature  of 
duty  is  altered  by  this  fact  of  immortality  or  not,  this  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  sanctifying  power  of  love  and  gratitude  toward 
God,  as  a  motive  to  duty,  is  vastly  enhanced  by  it. 

The  connection  between  future  retribution  and  present 
duty  is  not  so  direct,  but  is  equally  real.  Pain  and  pleasure 
may  in  themselves  seem  to  have  no  moral  quality.  Yet  a  sen¬ 
tient  being  desires  happiness  and  avoids  pain ;  therefore  a  moral 
being  is  bound  to  promote  happiness  and  avoid  giving  pain. 
The  exercise  of  any  faculty  is  accompanied  by  pleasure,  its 
hinderance  by  pain ;  this  pleasure  and  pain  is  the  usual  im¬ 
pulse  to  action.  It  is  the  immediate  impulse,  but  not  the 
rational  end ;  and  it  is  a  sinful  degradation  of  our  moral 
nature  to  make  it  the  voluntary  end.  This  is  true,  not  only 
concerning  the  pleasures  of  bodily  appetite  and  aesthetic 
tastes,  but  concerning  the  highest  pleasures  also.  They  are, 
indeed,  impulses  and  incitements  to  action ;  but  they  are  not 
the  rational  ends  of  action.  The  Christian  religion  does  not 
hold  forth  the  happiness  and  misery  of  the  life  beyond  the 
grave  as  ultimate  reasons  for  doing  that  which  is  right ;  but 
only  as  incentives  and  aids  to  the  weakened,  enfeebled  human 
will.  Our  Saviour  is  emphatic  in  declaring  duty  to  be  the 
ultimate  end,  in  reminding  us  that  no  man  can  do  more  than 
his  full  duty.  He  is  equally  clear  and  strong  in  setting  forth 
love  toward  God,  and  charity  toward  man,  as  the  noblest  in¬ 
centives  and  motives  to  enforce  and  invigorate  the  commands 
of  duty.  But  there  are  those  who  are  foolish,  erring,  and 
spiritually  benumbed,  who  can  be  brought  to  their  senses 
and  led  to  feel  the  power  of  these  holier  motives  only  by  the 
fear  of  chastisement  or  the  hope  of  reward.  And  since  every 
man’s  observation  shows  him  that  sin  often  goes  apparently 
unpunished  and  virtue  apparently  unrewarded,  this  fear  and 
hope  can  be  awakened  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  inward  con¬ 
viction  of  immortality,  and  by  the  assurance  that  there  is  in 
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that  world  beyond  more  to  be  hoped  than  was  ever  rationally 
hoped,  more  to  be  feared  than  was  ever  rationally  feared. 
Our  Lord  appeals  to  fear  and  to  hope  reaching  into  eternal 
life,  not  as  to  ultimate  motives,  but  as  to  the  means  of  awak¬ 
ening  attention  to  higher  motives.  Nor  can  there  be  a  shadow 
of  doubt  that  the  fear  of  hell  and  the  hope  of  heaven  have  been 
practically  the  means  of  bringing  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  to  serious  reflection,  to  earnest  endeavor,  to 
solemn  resolve  and  fervent  prayer,  and  through  the  answer 
to  prayer,  into  that  perfect  love  which  casts  out  the  fear  of 
pain  and  the  hope  of  happiness,  and  loses  itself  in  a  perfect 
acquiescence  in  the  Divine  Will,  and  in  a  longing  to  be  God’s 
instrument  in  bringing  others  into  the  peace  that  passeth 
understanding. 

In  either  aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  manifest  that  it  is,  like  the  fundamental  truth  of  the 
being  of  God  on  which  it  rests,  a  powerful  support  to  con¬ 
science  in  maintaining  the  awful  sanctity  of  the  moral  law, 
the  solid  reality  of  ethical  truths.  The  ordinary  duties  of 
our  daily  life,  the  ordinary  services  whereby  we  are  each 
daily  doing  our  part  towards  supplying  the  needs  and  wants 
of  our  fellow-men,  acquire  new  dignity,  beauty,  and  grandeur 
in*  proportion  to  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  character  and 
destiny  of  those  whom  we  are  attempting  to  serve.  If  men 
are  merely  the  highest  of  the  animals,  having  no  immortal 
hopes,  and  kindred  to  nothing  higher  than  themselves,  the 
cares  and  labors  of  the  present  world  are  petty  and  vain.  But 
if  we  are  “  born  to  rise  through  endless  states  of  being”  ;  if 
this  world  is  a  school  wherein  we  are  “  all  taught  of  God  ”  ; 
if  we  are  children  of  the  Infinite  Creator,  who  has  testified 
his  own  love  to  us  in  the  mission  of  his  Son,  through  whom 
we  may  regain  our  forfeited  inheritance  of  eternal  life ;  then 
every  scene  of  life,  and  every  service  of  our  fellow-men, 
however  trifling,  becomes  invested  with  sacred  dignity,  with 
new  and  immortal  value. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

RECENT  THEORIES  OF  THE  DIVINE  FOREKNOWLEDGE.* 

BT  BEY.  WM.  HBNBT  COBB,  UXBBIDOE,  MASS. 

The  intellect  of  man  is  ever  puzzled  by  the  attempt  to 
conceive  of  God  as  he  is.  It  seems  to  be  a  necessity  of  our 
thinking  that  the  attempt  should  be  constantly  renewed,  and 
as  constantly  baffled.  The  wrecks  of  many  a  system  of  specu¬ 
lative  philosophy  warn  us  that  we  cannot  by  searching  find 
out  God.  And  so  the  Christian  consciousness  looks  thank¬ 
fully  in  at  the  window  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  revelation 
which  the  Father  himself  has  been  pleased  to  give  to  his 
children.  No  doubt  many  truths  concerning  God  can  be 
ascertained  and  verified  by  those  who  wholly  discard  the 
Bible ;  but  the  normal  order  of  intellectual  growth  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  the  establishment,  first,  of  the  existence 
of  our  Creator,  then  of  his  relation  to  us,  then  of  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  his  mind  and  will.  Next  comes  the  searching  out 
of  its  testimony  respecting  God ;  next,  the  further  operation 
of  reason,  enlightened  by  this  revelation,  and  directed  upon 
both  the  works  and  the  word  of  God  ;  lastly,  the  rational 
development  of  the  knowledge  already  gained  into  a  con¬ 
nected  system  of  thought.  This  process  must  remain  im¬ 
perfect  (at  least,  under  the  limitations  of  our  existence  in 
this  life)  ;  and  yet  the  church  in  every  age,  studying  intently 
what  may  be  known  of  God,  should  transmit  to  the  age 
which  follows  a  clearer  impression  of  the  Divine  image. 

*  Rothe,  “  Theologische  Ethik,”  2  Aufg.  Wittenberg:  Rolling,  1 869.  Domer, 
“Lehre  von  der  Unveranderlichkeit  Gottes,”  in  JahrbUcher  Jur  deutsche  Theologie, 
1856-58;  also,  “  System  der  christlichen  Glaubenslehre.”  Berlin:  Hens,  1879- 
81.  (English  translation,  “  System  of  Christian  Doctrine.”  Edinburgh:  T. 
and  T.  Clark,  1880-82).  McCabe,  ”  The  Foreknowledge  of  God.”  Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock  and  Walden,  1878  ;  also,  “  Divine  Nescience.”  New  York:  Phillips 
and  Hunt,  1881.  Whedon,  “  The  Freedom  of  the  Will.”  New  York:  Carlton 
and  Porter,  1864. 
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Our  own  age  is  a  period  of  restless  upheavals  and  bold 
innovations ;  while  we  rejoice,  and  should  rejoice,  in  its  fresh¬ 
ness  and  vitality,  there  is  danger  that  we  drop  out  of  con¬ 
scious  possession  the  solid  achievements  of  the  past.  The 
doctrine  of  God,  in  particular,  which  has  been  slowly  elabora¬ 
ted  for  many  centuries,  is  assailed  on  every  side,  and  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  our  Zeitgeist,  the  attri¬ 
bute  of  immutability  is  either  questioned  or  quite  given  up. 
A  single  relation  of  this  doctrine  —  its  connection  with  the 
divine  foreknowledge  —  has  suggested  the  following  article. 

Many  able  writers,  besides  those  whose  names  appear  in 
the  foot-note,  have  contributed  to  the  discussion ;  e.g.  in 
Germany,  Weisse,  Martensen,  Schleiermacher,  and  Julius 
Muller ;  but  since  each  of  those  I  have  there  mentioned 
represents  a  somewhat  different  phase  of  belief,  and  since, 
aside  from  these  phases,  no  important  modification  of  the 
commonly  received  doctrine  is  proposed,  so  far  as  1  am  aware, 
we  may  confine  our  attention  to  their  positions. 

By  the  .  phrase  “  recent  theories  ”  I  would  not  be  under¬ 
stood  as  asserting  that  the  same  views  essentially’ have  not 
been  held  in  former  times  ;  but  as  the  modern  statement,  in 
I  each  case,  seems  to  possess  some  measure  of  freshness  and 
independence,  the  expression  may  be  allowed  to  stand. 

I  shall  endeavor  (1)  to  give  the  opinions  of  the  writers 
named,  with  illustratiA^e  citations  from  their  works ;  (2)  to 
examine  these  theories  in  the  light  of  Scriptural  declarations ; 
(3)  to  inquire  how  far  the  traditional  view  of  the  divine  fore¬ 
knowledge  appears  to  need  revision. 

I.  Statement  op  Opinions. 

Dr.  Rothe’s  views  are  set  forth  in  a  masterly  manner  in 
his  Theologische  Ethik,  i.  pp.  212-234.  If  predestination  were 
true,  then,  in  his  opinion,  all  human  effort  would  be  para¬ 
lyzed,  and  prayer  would  be  a  childish  mockery.  But  again,  if 
God  foreknew,  and  did  not  foreordain,  all  events  with  in¬ 
fallible  certainty,  in  that  case  as  well  freedom  would  be  a 
delusion;  for  an  event  infallibly  foi'eknown  is  necessaiy. 
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To  attempt  an  escape  from  this  conclusion  by  saying  that 
God  foreknows  free  actions  as  free  is  simply,  he  tells  us,  to 
utter  a  contradiction  in  terms.  There  remains  only,  in  the 
tliird  place,  the  view  which  excludes  the  divine  prescience  of 
freedom,  and  this  Rothe  stoutly  maintains.  I  translate  from 
the  book  cited  the  following  passages,  which  set  forth  the 
theory  in  the  author’s  own  words.  The  italics  are  his. 

P.  225.  “  If  God  infallibly  foreknows  all  actions  of  men, 
with  apodeictic  certainty,  then  they  must  be  absolutely  certain 
beforehand ;  but  (since  as  partly  arbitrary  they  do  not  de¬ 
pend  altogether  upon  an  inner  necessity),  they  could  be  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  beforehand  only  through  a  divine  foreordinor 
tion,  which  would  destroy  the  human,  free  self-determina¬ 
tion,  and  besides,  make  God  the  author  of  sin.  Whatever 
once  stands  fast  objectively  on  God’s  part  can  no  more  be  a 
matter  for  free  decision  in  time  on  man’s  part ;  God’s  abso¬ 
lute  foreknowledge  of  the  actions  of  personal  creatures  not  yet 
perfected  is  inevitably  a  foreordination  of  the  same.  Vainly 
is  it  sought  to  avert  this  conclusion  by  the  formula  ‘  God  in¬ 
deed  foreknows  the  free  actions  of  creatures  expressly  as 
free^  The  formula  contains  in  itself  an  assertion  contra¬ 
dicting  itself.  For  the  free,  so  far  as  it  is  still  arbitrarily 
free  can  (precisely  as  such)  be  in  no  case  whatever  fore¬ 
known  absolutely  and  infallibly.  It  is  altogether  incapable  of 
being  the  subject  of  a  proper^  i.e.  of  an  unlimited,  trustworthy 
foreknowledge,  and  hence  too  of  the  divine  foreknowledge.” 

P.  229.  “We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  future  free  actions 
of  personal  creatures,  accoT*ding  to  their  very  idea,  cannot  be 
the  subject  of  any  infallible  foreknowledge  at  all.  Hence, 
also,  it  detracts  not  In  the  least  from  tlie  perfection  of  God 
if  we  deny  to  him  an  absolutely  secure  foreknowledge  of  the 
same.  From  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  knowledge  dif¬ 
fers  according  to  the  degree  of  difference  in  its  objects.  By 
virtue  of  his  omniscience  God  only  knows  that  which  is  in 
itself  a  possible  object  of  knowledge  ;  just  as  his  omnipo¬ 
tence  also  embraces  not  everything,  but  only  what  is  possi¬ 
ble  according  to  the  nature  of  things.  As  it  is  in  itself 

VoL.  XL.  No.  160.  88 
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impossible  to  make  what  is  done  not  done,  and  the  like,  just 
80  it  is  in  itself  impossible  to  know  what  in  the  nature  of 
things  cannot  be  known.” 

Dr.  Dorner  has  examined  the  subject  before  us  in  two  main 
passages  of  his  Christliche  Glaubenslehre  (Vol.  i.  pp.  319-323, 
496—500),  also  in  his  essays  on  the  immutability  of  God  as 
above  cited,  especially  in  the  Jahrbucher  for  1858,  pp.  601-605. 
His  positions  are  easy  to  state,  but  hard  to  classify,  as  in  seeking 
to  avoid  two  opposite  dangers  he  comes  perilously  near  to  in¬ 
consistency  with  himself ;  hence  it  becomes  needful  to  examine 
many  other  passages  wliich  treat  only  incidentally  of  the  point 
in  question.  The  design  of  the  essays  in  the  Jahrbucher  was 
to  conserve  the  immutability  of  God ;  on  the  one  hand  against 
the  prevalent  Pantheism  which  subjects  the  absolute  to  the 
ceaseless  flow  of  the  world’s  development,  on  the  other  hand 
against  a  stolid  Deism  which  elevates  the  Divine  Being  quite 
above  the  world  in  a  Brahmanistic  immobility,  refusing  to 
him  any  living  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  securing  his 
unchangeableness  only  at  the  sacrificj  of  his  love.  Both 
these  false  tendencies  Dorner  finds  represented  in  the 
modern  Christian  church  ;  the  first  manifesting  itself  chiefly 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Kenosists,  who  conceive  of  God  as 
divesting  himself  of  his  attributes  when  he  became  incarnate 
in  Christ ;  thus,  as  Dorner  holds,  making  him  a  mutable 
being.  A  learned  polemic  against  this  theory  occupies  the 
bulk  of  his  first  article  in  the  series  (1856).  The  other  two 
are  more  largely  taken  up  with  expounding  and  refuting  the 
false  transcendence  of  the  Deity,  a  docti’ine  surviving  in  the 
church  of  to-day  as  an  inheritance  from  the  scholasticism  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  course  of  this  endeavor  he  findo 
occasion  to  oppose  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  Om¬ 
niscience.  God’s  knowledge  of  all  things  is  not,  he  claims, 
a  bare,  eternal  act  of  his  self-knowledge,  but  so  far  as  it  is 
a  knowledge  of  real  events  it  is  constantly  charging  with 
the  lapse  of  time,  though  these  same  events  as  possibilities 
were  eternally  present  to  the  divine  mind.  God  gains  his 
knowledge  of  the  free  acts  of  creatures,  not  from  himself, 
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but  from  them  {scientia  libera).  But  though  the  truth  of 
this  were  granted  with  reference  to  events  when  realized^ 
the  question  would  return  :  Does  God,  knowing  from  eternity 
all  possibilities  of  human  conduct,  distinguish  eternally  in 
his  mind  those  which  are  merely  possible  from  those  which 
will  surely  take  place  ?  or,  to  state  it  more  simply :  Has  God 
an  eternal  foreknowledge  of  all  free  acts  ?  Dorner’s  answers 
to  these  questions  are  not  so  clear  and  consistent  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  his  teaching ;  hence 
we  shall  return  to  this  point,  and  examine  it  carefully,  giving 
more  extended  extracts  than  it  is  necessary  to  make  from 
tile  other  authorities. 

The  two  books  of  Dr.  McCabe  lead  in  general  to  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  Kothe,  but  have  also  a  peculiarity  of  their  own. 
Holding  with  Rothe  that  God  cannot  foreknow  those  acts 
which  are  strictly  free,  the  author  yet  feels  the  pressure  of 
the  argument  from  prophecy  which  Edwards  uses  with  so 
great  force  in  Part  ii.  §  11  of  his  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will.  Hence  he  presents  the  theory  that  the  human 
will  has  two  modes  of  action,  being  at  times  under  the  law 
of  cause  and  effect,  while  at  other  times  it  is  a  law  unto  it¬ 
self  in  pure  contingence.  The  wills  of  all  creatures  are  so 
in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  that  he  can  constrain  them,  or  leave 
them  free,  at  pleasure.  Whenever  God  predicts  an  event  its 
futurition  is  infallibly  certain  ;  but  this  result  is  accomplished 
by  such  a  measure  of  constraint  upon  the  requisite  human 
instruments  as  takes  their  wills  for  the  time  being  out  of 
the  law  of  liberty,  and  brings  them  under  the  power  of  neces¬ 
sity.  Prophecy  is  in  this  respect  analogous  to  miracle,  since 
it  implies  a  counteraction  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  free¬ 
dom.  There  is  an  analogy,  too,  between  the  voluntary  and 
the  physical  powers ;  for  just  as  every  man  has  a  definite 
measure  of  natural  strength,  so  he  has  only  a  limited  strength 
of  will  to  resist  temptation.  God  has  a  clear  knowledge  of 
that  limit  in  tlie  case  of  each  individual,  and  when  he  has 
occasion  to  make  use  of  an  evil  choice  in  the  carrying  out 
of  his  plans,  he  has  only  to  tempt  the  chosen  instrument 
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above  what  he  is  able  to  bear.  By  the  opposite  process,  an 
infallibly  holy  choice  can  be  secured.  In  either  case,  the 
subject  of  this  divine  constraint  is  removed  for  the  time 
from  the  sphere  of  probation  ;  neither  his  character  nor  his 
final  destiny  depends  at  all  upon  those  particular  choices,  but 
is  decided  by  other  choices,  made  when  he  is  left  to  his 
own  liberty.  It  will  be  seen  thus,  that  with  reference  to  the 
discussion  between  *  Arminian  and  Calvinist  as  commonly 
carried  on,  Dr.  McCabe  advances  half  way  to  the  Calvinistic 
view  on  one  point  at  issue,  but  retreats  further  than  the 
majority  of  Arminians  on  another  point.  That  I  may  not 
seem  to  misstate  this  theory,  I  give  it  in  Dr.  McCabe’s 
language.^  I  find  nothing  in  tlie  later  book  which  seems  to 
add  to  the  argument.  Man  is  so  constituted  that  his  will 
can  be  brought  under  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  by  bring¬ 
ing  overpowering  influences  to  act  upon  his  reason  and  his 
sensibilities.  God,  therefore,  can  use  him  as  an  instrument 
in  his  hands.  He  can  make  use  of  him  as  easily  as  he  can 

make  use  of  fire,  water,  light,  air . Hence,  if  God  desired 

a  certain  providential  work  to  be  accomplished  five  hundred 
years  hence,  he  could  predict  it  with  absolute  certainty.  All 
that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  influence  the  will  of 
some  one  then  living  with  the  requisite  intensity  to  secure 
a  consenting  volition ;  or,  as  in  many  cases,  an  unconscious 
instrument  (Ezra  v.  5 :  But  the  eye  of  their  God  was  upon 
the  elders  of  the  Jews,  that  they  [Tatnai  and  Shethar-Boznai] 
could  not  cause  them  to  cease  till  the  matter  came  to  Darius). 
The  volitions  of  such  an  agent  would  be  necessary,  and  fore¬ 
seen  because  forefixed.  They  would  not  be  free,  but  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  liberty.  Or,  if  God  wished  to  punish  his 
people,  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  place  some 
man  under  circumstances  where  influences  would  be  too 
potent  for  liis  resistance,  or  where  he  would  have  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  overcome  them,  or  no  repugnance  to  the  special  work 

assigned  him . Satan  had  ample  reason  for  supposing  that 

Peter  was  to  be  a  chosen  instrument  in  the  spiritual  move- 

^  Foreknowledge  of  God,  pp.  39-41,  89-91,  442, 443. 
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meut  which  Jesus  was  then  so  thoughtfully  and  anxiously  in¬ 
augurating.  He  therefore  singled  him  out  for  special  and 
varied  temptations,  resolving  to  do,  as  the  Saviour  had  de¬ 
clared  he  would  do  —  sift  him  as  wheat.  By  the  defection 
of  Peter  and  Judas,  and  still  more  by  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus,  he  hoped  to  break  the  grand  centre  of  the  great  re¬ 
ligious  movement  then  beginning  to  attract  public  attention. 
It  was,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  to  teach  Peter  lessons 
never  to  be  forgotten,  that  Satanic  influences  were  allowed 
to  come  in  upon  him  like  a  flood,  and  that  the  Almighty 
Deliverer,  who  alone  could  raise  up  a  standard  against  the 
foe,  declined,  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  interpose  in  behalf  of 
his  chosen  apostle.  Christ  could  foreknow  and  foretell  the 
act  of  denial,  because  he  knew  that  Peter’s  will  would  be  so 
overborne  by  temptational  influences,  that  it  would  move  as 
it  was  moved  upon,  and  thus  act,  though  consentingly,  under 

unconscious  constraint . It  is  preposterous  to  aflfirm  that 

Peter’s  moral  nature  was  as  hard,  as  impervious  to  divine 
light,  as  indifferent  to  the  wishes  of  the  Redeemer,  and  as 
oblivious  to  all  the  high  motives  and  objects  of  the  gospel 
of  salvation,  as  that  act  of  betrayal,  objectively  considered, 
implies.  If  such  was  his  real  nature,  he  certainly  was 
morally  the  most  unfit  instrument  conceivable  for  apostle- 
ship  and  leadership  in  the  holiest  and  grandest  movement  of 
the  entire  moral  universe.  We  are  driven,  then,  to  suppose 
that  his  nature  and  moral  condition  were  really  better  than 
the  denial  and  profanity  and  duplicity  would  naturally  indi¬ 
cate.  And  if  his  soul'  was  less  wicked  and  debased  than  his 
conduct  suggests,  then  that  denial  of  his  Master  must  have 
been  under  such  an  undue  amount  of  Satanic  influence, 
under  such  mitigating  circumstances,  as  essentially  lessened 
the  heinousness  of  its  moral  character  in  the  eyes  of  him 
who  sees  all  things  as  they  really  are . We  question  abso¬ 

lute  prescience,  because  we  can  but  deny  that  an  Infinite 
Being,  all  sufficient  in  himself  and  ineffably  happy  could 
rightfully  create  an  individual  soul  with  limited  capacities, 
who  he  foreknows  would  choose  to  make  itself  sinful,  de- 
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graded,  and  everlastingly  wretched.  Regard  for  that  part  of 
hia  own  eternal  happiness  which  springs  from  his  parental 
relations,  regard  for  the  happiness  of  all  holy  beings  in  all 
worlds  and  cycles,  regard  for  the  character  and  welfare  of  his 
moral  universe,  regard  for  the  shining  attribute  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  regard  for  the  poor  foreknown  culprit  himself,  all 
imperatively  demand  that  the  coming  of  such  a  one  into 
existence  should  be  prevented.  Finally,  we  question  pre¬ 
science,  because  its  assumption  renders  the  great  problem  of 
the  conflict  between  freedom  and  necessity  incapable  of  solu¬ 
tion.  Against  the  doctrine  of  necessity  consciousness  pro¬ 
tests  with  unmistakable  vehemence.  And  if  prescience  be 
assumed,  then  reason  protests  against  the  doctrine  of  freedom. 
Nothing  but  the  doctrine  that  prescience  of  future  contingen¬ 
cies  involves  self-contradiction  can  ever  save  us  from  Supra- 
lapsarianism,  and  from  the  logic  of  the  adverse  thinkers  now 
boldly  and  defiantly  bearing  down  upon  us.  The  acceptance 
of  this  doctrine  makes  all  serene  as  cloudless  skies,  but  its 
denial  makes  the  admission  of  fatalism  simply  inevitable.” 

We  come  next  to  Dr.  Whedon,  whose  able  work  on  the 
Will  represents  the  modern  Arminian  position  on  that  subject. 
The  object  of  the  book  being  to  vindicate  the  contingent 
Freedom  of  the  Will,  especially  in  reply  to  the  elder  Edwards, 
Part  I.  is  devoted  to  a  careful  statement  of  the  questions  at 
issue  ;  Part  ii.  examines  at  length  the  necessitarian  argument 
(as  the  author  terms  the  reasoning  of  Edwards),  Part  iii. 
gives  the  positive  evidence  for  contingency.  Part  ii.  has  three 
sections,  presenting  respectively  the  causational,  the  psychol¬ 
ogical,  and  the  theological  arguments.  Under  the  last  head, 
we  have  in  the  first  chapter,  “  Foreknowledge  and  Predesti¬ 
nation,”  in  the  second  chapter,  “  Reconciliation  of  Free 
Agency  and  Foreknowledge.” 

The  author  claims  that  God’s  foreknowledge,  being  simply 
his  knowledge  of  entire  futurity,  is  identical  with  his  knowl¬ 
edge  as  directed  to  the  future,  and  belongs  therefore  to  his 
essential  attributes.  Hence  it  is  logically  prior  to  all  his  acts, 
and  so  there  can  be  no  unconditional  predestination.  Again, 
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from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  all  things,  the 
totality  of  events  will  take  place  in  one  certain  way,  and  in 
no  other.  This  the  author  admits,  and  also  the  position  that 
God  may  eternally  foreknow  this  entire  complex  with  infal¬ 
lible  accuracy.  But  he  finds  therein  no  contradiction  to  free¬ 
dom.  The  latter  is  a  fact  given  in  our  own  consciousness, 
warranting  the  inference  that  all  history  is  as  free  from  the 
dominion  of  necessity  as  though  there  were  no  sovereign 
arbiter  of  destinies ;  yet  God  may  possess  in  the  beginning 
this  whole  series  as  a  fact  in  his  knowledge,  without  its  ex¬ 
erting  the  least  interference  with  the  spontaneous  action  of 
liberty.  The  reader  of  these  two  chapters  might  (I  think, 
would  naturally)  infer  that  Dr.  Whedon  means  to  assert  the 
divine  foreknowledge,  and  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  nescience, 
which  he  certainly  does  not  favor,  though  he  states  it  clearly 

But  in  view  of  Dr.  McCabe’s  positive  assertion  in  his  work 
on  Nescience  (p.  290),  “  The  many-sided,  penetrative  Whedon 
writes  me,  ‘  I  have  never  made  any  objections  to  your  view,’  ” 
we  must  believe  that  the  theory  of  the  divine  foreknowledge 
expounded  in  these  cliapters  is  simply  a  hypothesis,  and  that 
the  next  two  chapters  (refuting  Edwards  on  this  point,  and 
showing  predestination  to  be  unnecesary)  continue  the  same 
hypothetical  treatment.  Unless  Dr.  McCabe  is  mistaken,  or 
Dr.  Whedon’s  memory  is  at  fault,  we  must  hold,  difficult'  as  it 
is,  that  the  latter  only  means,  “  If  God  foreknew  the  future, 
still  there  would  be  no  collision  between  foreknowledge  and 
freedom.”  However,  the  difference  is  wide  between  Drs. 
McCabe  and  Whedon ;  for  the  one  maintains  that  divine 
nescience  of  future  contingencies  is  a  'necessity^  while  Dr. 
Whedon  shows  at  least  as  much  as  this  that  nescience  is  no 
more  a  necessary  hypothesis  than  predestination. 

^  Compare  Part  i.  p.  58.  “  To  mere  humanity  there  is  no  objective  certainty 
in  a  free  volitional  future  event.  Perfect  subjective  certainty,  corresponding  to 
the  pure  objective,  which  among  diverse  possibilities  will  be,  belongs  to  the4ivine 
prescience  alone."  Prof.  Newhall,  in  a  laudatory  review  of  Whedon  on  the  Will 
(Bib.  Sac.,  July  1864,  p.  662),  remarks:  “The  author  admits,  as  fully  as  the 
most  rigid  predestinarian,  that  God  has  entire  and  definite  prescience  of  all 
human  volitions,  actual  and  possible." 
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P.274.  “  Whether  there  be  any  foreknowledge  or  not,  it 
is  certain  that  there  will  be  a  one  particular  course  of  future 

events  and  no  other . by  the  absolute  perfectness  of 

God’s  omniscience,  that  one  train  of  free  events,  put  forth 
with  full  power  otherwise,  be  embraced  in  his  foreknowledge, 
it  follows  that  God  foreknows  the  free  act,  and  that  the  fore¬ 
knowledge  and  the  freedom  are  compatible.” 

P.  277-280.  “We  have  then  before  us  the  true,  distinct 
conception  of  a  free  totality  bf  free  volitions  ;  the  infinite, 
universal,  eternal  system  of  free  events,  which,  while  they 
are  each  one  able  to  be  otherwise  than  thus,  yet  will  freely  be 
thus  ;  and  while  they  are  able  to  be  thus,  and  truly  will  and 
do  be  thus,  are  able  to  be  otherwise  than  thus.  Now  of  this 
free  totality,  thus  clearly,  we  trust,  conceived,  our  doctrine 
afiirms  that  it  exists  in  the  anterior  omniscience  of  God,  and 

is  the  very  future  totality  which  God  foreknows . That 

the  freeness  of  the  act  is  not  affected  by  the  consideration  of 
its  being  foreknown  of  God  may  appear  from  the  fact  that 
both  may  be  viewed  as  independent,  yet  coinciding,  facts. 
We  can  conceive  of  the  freedom,  first,  abstractly  from  all 
foreknowledge  or  foreordination.  There  is,  as  before  re¬ 
marked,  a  large  class  of  thinkers  who  deny  foreknowledge, 
and  contemplate  the  field  of  free  events  as  spreading  out,  un¬ 
covered  by  any  anterior  prescience.  Nay,  an  Atheist  is  fully 
able  to  conceive  a  world  of  free  agents  without  any  omnipo¬ 
tent,  personal  first  cause.  At  any  rate,  it  is  fully  possible 
for  our  mind  first  to  posit  a  world  of  free  agents,  who  put 
forth  an  illimitable  totality  of  free  volitions,  in  full  power  for 
other  volitions  instead.  Such  a  totality  may  be  viewed  as  being 
just  as  free  as  if  no  Deity  existed  to  decree  or  foreknow  them. 
And  then,  after  the  conception  of  this  totality  has  been  fully 
formed  and  amply  contemplated,  we  are  fully  able  to  conceive, 
additionally,  that  a  foreknowledge,  existing  incomprehensibly 
to  us,  may  take  just  this  totality  into  its  comprehension,  witli- 
out  producing  the  least  change  in  its  free  nature.  The  fore¬ 
knowledge  has  (unlike  predestination)  no  causative  influence 
upon  the  free  event  to  change  or  destroy  its  freedom.  It  is 
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a  free  totality  in  the  first  stage  of  the  above  conception  ;  it 
is  a  free  totality  in  the  second  stage.  It  is  a  free  totality 
wliich  is  presupposed  ;  it  is  the  same  free  totality  which  is 
foreknown.  That  is,  there  may  conceivably  be  a  foreknowl¬ 
edge  of  all  the  free  acts  of  all  free  agents  without  at  all 
affecting  their  freedom.  God  may  thus  foreknow  all  that 
the  whole  universe  of  free  agents  will  do  without  any  con¬ 
tradiction  to  their  free  agency.” 

II.  The  theories  compared  with  Scripture. 

Having  thus  presented  the  main  views,  on  the  divine  fore¬ 
knowledge,  of  the  four  authors  selected,  I  proceed  to  inquire : 
Does  Scripture  throw  any  light  on  these  various  theories? 
That  the  Bible,  in  numerous  instances,  professes  to  predict 
the  future  free  choices  of  men,  will  be  denied  by  no  one. 
The  fact  is  prima  facie  evidence  against  the  opinion  of  the 
divine  nescience ;  it  at  least  raises  a  difficulty  which  those 
who  hold  that  position  must  meet. 

Rothe  replies  that  prophecy  is,  in  the  main,  a  prediction  of 
probabilities,  not  of  certainties.  Apparently,  he  does  not 
maintain  the  strict  infallibility  of  Scripture.^  The  latter  doc¬ 
trine  I  am  not  at  present  concerned  to  defend  ;  but  I  take  it 
for  granted.  Whatever  is  fairly  established  as  the  teaching 
of  the  divine  word  forms  a  test  for  human  speculations.  If 
the  question  lies  between  this  theory  of  Rothe’s  and  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the  former  must  yield.  And  in  truth, 
is  not  the  election  limited  to  one  of  these  two  things  ?  for 
the  assumption  will  not  bear  examination  that  the  predictions 
of  the  Scripture  relate  to  merely  probable  occurrences. 
Jehovah,  who  is  the  Truth,  stakes  his  Divinity  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  his  truthful  word.  No  god  or  man  pos¬ 
sesses  his  power  to  tell  the  event  before  it  comes  to  pass 
(Isa.  xli.  23,  etc.).  Thousands  of  contingencies  intervened 
oftentimes  between  the  prescience  and  the  fulfilment ;  the 
events  foretold  were  in  many  cases  extremely  unlikely  to 
occur  on  any  estimate  of  probabilities  ;  but  the  word  had 

*  Cf.  Bib.  Sac.,  April,  1878,  pp.  247-255. 
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gone  forth,  and  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  forever. 
Repeatedly,  the  very  announcement  of  the  prediction  is  in 
absolute  form,  “  I  know,”  “  I  am  sure,”  etc.  For  those, 
therefore,  who  hold  to  the  infallible  truth  of  the  Bible, 
Rothe’s  theory  can  have  no  attraction. 

McCabe,  as  we  liave  seen,  admits  the  divine  foreknowledge 
of  all  predicted  events,  but  denies  their  contingency.  He 
needlessly  (as  I  tliink)  surrenders  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will  at  this  critical  point.  The  concession  to  divine  fore¬ 
knowledge  is  greater  than  he  seems  to  have  realized.  He 
postulates,  for  example,  an  efficient  constraint  from  God’s 
hand  upon  a  single  instrument  five  hundred  years  hence ; 
but  often  the  predicted  event  is  itself  dependent  upon  a 
multitude  of  contingent  events,  whereof  if  a  single  link 
should  fail,  the  whole  chain  would  be  broken.  Again,  it  is  a 
gratuitous  assumption  that  God  ever  exercises,  or  permits 
other  powers  to  exercise  such  a  constraint  upon  men  as  to 
suspend  their  liberty.  Scripture  does  not  prove  this,  but  in¬ 
dicates  the  contrary.  The  passages  adduced  by  McCabe  are 
more  naturally  interpreted  otherwise.  Was  Simon  Peter 
under  this  supernatural  compulsion  ?  Why  then  did  he  re¬ 
pent  so  bitterly  ?  Why  did  he  not  steadily  return  the  Lord’s 
look  and  exclaim,  “  Thou  knowest  I  could  not  help  it ;  the 
demon  was  too  strong  for  me  ?  ”  Whoever  carefully  con¬ 
siders  the  immense  complexity  of  human  choices  involved  in 
the  totality  of  prophecy,  will  be  apt  to  admit  that  if  these  free 
acts  were  foreknown  by  God,  all  others  are.  If  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  liberty  (Acts  xv.  17, 18)  the  residue  of  men  and 
all  the  called  among  the  Gentiles  seek  after  the  Lord,  it  is  he 
who  maketh  these  things  known  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  Nothing  opposes  this  conclusion  save  the  theory 
before  us ;  and  so  once  more  we  hold  fast  to  the  Scripture 
and  discard  the  theory. 

When  we  pass  to  Whedon’s  view,  we  enter  a  different 
atmosphere.  The  argument  of  “  The  Freedom  of  the  Will  ” 
^  is  conducted  independently  of  Scripture,  and  yet  touches  fre¬ 
quently  upon  Biblical  facts  and  statements,  and  is  pervaded 
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by  a  reverent  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  word.  The  author  is 
well-known,  moreover,  as  one  of  the  most  diligent  and  judi¬ 
cious  of  American  expounders  of  the  Bible.  It  would  be 
hazardous  for  any  one  to  assert  that  Whedon’s  theory  of  the 
divine  foreknowledge  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  contrary  to  Holy 
Scripture.  Indeed,  random  assertions  of  this  nature  have 
been  quite  too  current  on  the  part  of  both  Calvinists  and 
Arminians  ;  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged  frankly  that  a  long 
line  of  patient  expositors  in  each  of  these  great  bodies  has 
developed,  in  either  case,  a  system  of  Biblical  theology  which 
has  a  fair  measure  of  consistency  and  comprehensiveness.  It 
has  become  evident  that  the  Bible  was  not  written  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  proof-texts  to  either  party.  If  Cal¬ 
vinists  insist  upon  the  very  nature  of  the  redemption  set  forth 
in  Scripture  as  indicating  God’s  absolute  election,  Arminians 
have  a  right  to  insist  on  the  very  process  of  that  redemption 
as  indicating  man’s  absolute  freedom.  If  the  more  natural  in¬ 
terpretation  of  1  Pet.  i.  3  and  Rom.  viii.  29  favors  the  doctrine 
of  the  latter,  the  more  natural  interpretation  of  John  vi.  37 
and  Acts  xiii.  48  favors  that  of  the  former.  The  special  in¬ 
vestigation  of  texts  is  aside  from  the  purpose  of  this  article  ; 
I  only  claim  at  present  that  the  prima  facie  evidence  drawn 
from  the  word  of  God  is  fatal  to  the  theories  of  Rothe  and 
McCabe,  while  it  leaves  undecided  the  contention  between 
the  view  of  Whedon  and  that  of  the  Calvinistic  theology. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  Dorner’s  view  is 
accordant  with  the  Bible  we  must  try  and  clear  up  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  what  that  view  really  is.  An  American  critic 
has  asserted  that  on  this  point  Dorner  does  not  differ  essen¬ 
tially  from  the  latei;  New  England  theologians.  If  Arminians 
are  meant,  this  remark  is  consistent  with  some  of  Dorner’s 
utterances ;  but  New  England  Calvinists  have  ever  had  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  clear-cut  conviction  that  God  foreknows  with  infal¬ 
lible  certainty  all  things  from  all  eternity.  Dr.  Dorner  does 
not  share  this  conviction,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  published 
works.  In  view  of  the  prominence  given  to  his  name  in  the 
present  religious  discussions  of  America,  it  is  only  fair  to  the 
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reader  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  principal  passages  which 
bear  on  the  subject.  In  the  extracts  from  the  Glaubenslehre, 
I  follow  the  Edinburgh  edition,  in  the  main  ;  the  translation 
from  the  essays  on  Immutability  is  my  own. 

Jahrb.  f.  d.  Theol.  1857,  p.  469  note.  “  Socinianism  re¬ 
sembles  the  Calvinistic  view  in  this,  that  both  say,  the 
knowledge  of  the  future  is  conceivable  if  God  knows  it 
through  his  own  power  which  produces  all  things.  But, 
according  to  the  Socinians,  since  God  wills  the  freedom  of 
the  creature,  his  foreknowledge  also  of  the  free  actions  not 
wrought  by  him  is  to  be  denied.” 

P.  470.  “  Free  causalities  must  always,  according  to  their 
operation,  be  conditional  for  the  divine  decree,  otherwise  this 
decree  would  have  relation  not  at  all  to  the  concrete  history  of 
the  world,  to  the  development,  guidance,  government,  and  final 
destiny  of  individuals,  but  only  in  abstracto  to  this,  that  a  free 
world  should  exist,  together  with  the  laws  applicable  to  these 
individuals.  Gerhard  himself  teaches  otherwise,  e.g.  that 
intuitus  fidei  ingreditur  decretum  electionis.  But  if  this  is 
true,  then  the  immutable  decretum  divinum,  since  conditioned 
by  perceived  fides,  can  no  more  be  called  a  simple^  or  alto¬ 
gether  co-eternal  act  of  an  eternal  God,  but  it  is  composed  of 
God’s  universal  purpose  of  grace  for  Christ’s  sake,  of  his 
reference  to  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  to  be  performed  by  the 
free  causalities  (although  not  meritorious),  and  finally  of  the 
concrete  purpose  of  grace,  the  electio  of  the  single,  conorete, 
believing  person.” 

Jahrb.  1858,  pp.  593-594.  “  Must  we  not  simply  say  in 
general,  tliat  although  God  eternally  knows  and  wills  what 
gradually  comes  forth  in  time,  yet  the  effectual,  really  pro¬ 
ductive  volition  is  in  no  way  as  eternal  as  the  world-idea  ? 
Either  the  operative  action  of  God  for  the  production  of  any¬ 
thing  new  in  the  world  must  be  denied,  the  real  production 
of  this  new  thing  must  be  traced  back  only  to  the  productive 
connection  of  nature,  which  God  has  created  once  for  all 
complete  and  self-sufficient;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be 
perceived  that  God  has  also  an  immediate,  not  merely  a  deis- 
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tical  relation  to  the  actual  production  of  what  is  new,  it  must 
also  be  recognized  that  this  effectual,  properly  creative  con¬ 
duct  of  God  advances  in  time,  in  unity  to  be  sure  with  the 
order  of  the  divine  decree,  and  conditions  itself  in  its  action 
tlirough  that  which  is  already  present  in  space  and  time.” 

P.  601-604.  “  In  the  foregoing  it  lies  already  established 
that  a  historical  side  belongs  also  to  the  divine  omniscience. 
For  if  there  are  free  powers  in  the  world,  there  are  free 
decisions  of  the  creature,  which  have  indeed  their  ground  of 
possibility  in  God,  but  their  ground  of  reality  only  in  the  free 
beings,  not  in  God.  But  it  follows  from  tliis,  that  through 
his  self-perception  God  cannot  know  of  these  free  acts  as 
real,  but  only  as  possible.  Accordingly,  God  cannot  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  real  world  of  free  beings  through  ‘  the  self¬ 
same  simplest  eternal  act  of  his  self-knowledge,’  but  only 
through  an  act  of  perception  differing  from  this,  however  it 
may  be  proper  to  conceive  of  it.  But  with  this  it  is  also  given 
that  the  divine  decree,  so  far  as  it  embraces  not  alone  inde¬ 
finitely  the  goal  of  the  world,  without  fixing  on  definite  per¬ 
sons,  but  in  general  embraces  that  which  will  become  actual, 
cannot  be  a  simple,  but  must  be  a  composite,  ay,  so  to  speak, 
a  mediated  power.  From  himself  God  has  only  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  willed  free  world,  including  of  course  the  penetrat¬ 
ing,  all-embracing  survey  of  all  the  possibilities  of  the  exercise 
of  freedom  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  reality  for  which  freedom 
will  decide  itself,  comes  to  him  from  the  world  of  free  beings. 
But  without  this  factor,  the  divine  decree,  which  becomes 
reality,  cannot  have  established  itself ;  the  knowledge  of  the 
free  acts  which  will  become  actual  weaves,  so  to  speak,  the  woof 
produced  by  the  creature  into  the  divine  decree.  Even  thus  it 
is  proper  to  speak  of  such  a  decree  ;  for  the  creation  of  the 
free  world  is  willed  once  for  all,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
possibilities  given  therewith,  so  that  for  God  nothing  unex¬ 
pected,  nothing  new,  can  happen ;  and  since  God  made  the 
world  with  reference  to  all  the  possibilities,  including  those 
which  actually  come  to  pass,  that  is  more  than  mere  permis¬ 
sion,  it  is  acceptance,  —  but  then,  in  correspondence  with 
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what  God  knows  as  acts  of  freedom  actually  taking  place, 
he  also  establishes  the  very  thing  which  serves  for  the  secure 
attainment  of  the  world’s  goal.  Thus  there  finds  place  an 
interchange  between  divine  and  human,  and  only  thence 
results  the  divine  decree. 

And  certainly  this  is  not  alone  to  be  said  upon  the  theory  ^ 
that  God  has  no  foreknowledge  of  the  free,  but  only  a  view 
of  it  when  it  has  become  present,  rather  also  upon  that  theory 
which  posits  a  foreknowledge  of  the  free.  So  much  the  less 
is  it  necessary  to  enter  more  closely  here  upon  the  difficult 
question,  which  of  these  two  views  deserves  the  preference. 
(Note.  Cf.  Vol.  ii.  Part  iii.  p.  470  f.  The  necessary,  eternal 
stability  of  the  divine  goal  of  the  world,  which  has  for  its 
contents  not  merely  an  economy,  or  a  law  in  general,  not 
merely  the  circumstantial,  but  precisely  free  persons,  appears 
more  favorable  to  the  latter  view,  for  which  also  holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  speaks,  especially  in  its  prophecy.  The  former  view 
cannot  accept,  with  reference  to  persons,  a  pre-temporal 
decree,  but  one  which  determines  itself  only  by  degrees  in  the 
course  of  history.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  we  cannot  form  a  representation  to  ourselves  of  the 
divine  foreknowledge  of  the  free  as  certain  to  occur,  but  only 
of  every  future  free  act  as  possible).  But  through  what  has 
been  deduced,  this  will  be  manifest,  that  the  divine  decree  may 
not  with  the  old  theologians  be  identified  with  the  being  of 
God  through  the  medium  of  the  divine  will,  but  that  in  it 
there  is  certainly  a  factor  which  accrues  to  God  from  the  world. 
By  this  we  must  not  understand,  indeed,  that  God  is  related 
passively^  but  permissively  toward  all  possibilities,  including 
those  which  will  certainly  occur ;  hence  also  God’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  free  may  not  lie  likened  with  our  empirical 
knowledge,  which  bears  an  originally  passive  character. 
Bather,  the  divine  knowledge  rests  on  the  divine  act  which 
appoints  the  free  possibilities,  and  precedes  their  actuality, 
at  any  rate  as  a  permissive  thought  of  the  possibility  which 
without  God  would  not  be  possible.  If  there  is  to  be  a  free 
creature,  there  must  be  in  God,  therefore,  two  kinds  of 
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knowledge,  one  unconditioned,  immediate,  eternally  produced 
from  himself,  and  one  conditioning  itself  through  the  free 
causalities.  But  through  the  latter,  temporal  history  reflects 

itself  back  into  the  divine  knowledge . But  now  if  it  is  to 

be  said,  God  knows  of  the  present  as  present,  then  the  divine 
knowledge  of  what  is  actual  progresses  correspondingly  with 
tlie  reality  itself.  What  was  at  first  future,  and  known  as 
such,  moves  into  the  present,  and  thence  into  the  past ;  but 
the  divine  knowledge  attends  this  in  its  course,  it  takes  on  a 
clianging  form  in  the  divine  knowledge  itself,  and  this  sup¬ 
poses  a  movement,  an  alteration,  even  in  the  cognitive  activ¬ 
ity  of  God  himself . God’s  knowledge  is  a  knowledge 

conditioned  by  temporal  history,  intertwining  and  progress¬ 
ing  with  it.  There  enters  into  it,  and  becomes  embraced 
by  it  something  which  was  not  in  it  before,  namely,  the 
knowledge  of  that  which,  from  the  possible  and  actual 
substance,  in  itself  eternally  known  alike,  is  ever  moving  in 
from  the  future  into  the  moment  of  the  present,  or  thence 
into  the  past,  in  other  words,  what  at  each  moment  the  present 
appropriates  from  the  future,  the  past  moreover  from  the 
present.” 

P.  643.  “  When  once  the  songs  of  praise  shall  really 
resound  (Rev.  xix.  21)  that  will  be  an  actually  new  song 
even  for  God,  which  has  not  sounded  so  for  him,  through 
the  foreknowledge  or  the  decree  of  God  from  eternity,  as  it 
sounds  in  the  blessed  feast  of  the  world’s  perfection.” 

P.  648.  “  Through  the  incarnation  as  an  actuality,  there  is 
a  covenant  of  God  established  with  the  world,  which  before 
had  no  existence  ;  and  thus  this  new  reality  is  a  new  thing 
also  for  God’s  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  the  world, 
although  the  decree  to  this  effect  was  eternally  in  him.” 

As  Dorner’s  later  work  —  the  Glaubenslehre  —  refers  to 
the  essays  in  the  JahrbUcher,  and  takes  essentially  the  same 
ground,  our  extracts  may  be  briefer  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary.  Vol.  i.  (Edinburgh  ed.),  pp.  326-27.  ‘‘  The  exis¬ 
tence  of  free  powers  can  only  be  secured  for  the  knowledge 
of  God  by  the  self-intuition  of  God  in  his  operation.  On  the 
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other  hand,  God’s  knowledge  of  actual  free  acts  cannot  pro¬ 
ceed  from  his  self-intuition  alone.  Free  causalities  would 
not  exist,  but  only  his  actual  will,  if  by  mere  self-intuition 
God  knew  not  merely  the  possibility  of  their  acts,  but  their 
realization  also.  The  divine  self-intuition  thus  comprehends, 
as  far  as  the  contents  are  concerned,  everything  if  possibility 
be  regarded,  but  not  everything  possible  as  actually  realized. 
God  does  not  see  everything  actual  n  himself,  seeing  that 
there  are  also  things  which  are  not  the  mere  effects  of  liis 
will.  For  all  that,  there  must  also  be  an  intuitive  knowledge 
in  God  of  this  free  sphere,  as  well  as  of  everytliing  else  that 
is  realized,  although  that  knowledge  is  by  its  very  nature 
partly  unthinkable  by  us.” 

pp.  335-336.  “  One  might  now  think,  it  is  true  ;  if  there 
are  actually  free  causes,  that  is  saying  that  they  must  not 
merely  be  causes  of  the  acts  wrought  by  them,  but  also  causes 
why  they  must  be  recognized  as  causalties  which  have 
wrought,  or  why  they  are  even  the  solely  adequate  causes  of 
their  cognizability ;  so  that  the  divine  knowledge,  although 
not  passive,  is  yet  the  effect  of  their  causality,  conditioned 
by  their  having  wrought.  Although  the  effect  may  be 
simultaneous  with  the  cause,  and  is  not  restricted  to  a  later 
appearance  in  time,  still  it  does  not  seem  to  be  -able  to 
exist  prior  to  the  working  of  the  cause.  And  the  conclu¬ 
sion  might  thus  be  drawn  that  the  cognizability  of  an  act 
produced  by  creaturely  freedom,  and  therefore  the  cogni¬ 
tion  of  that  act,  cannot  precede  the  free  act  of  the  creature. 
On  tins  side  we  might  thus  be  inclined  to  suppose  a  histori¬ 
cally  progressive  knowledge  even  in  the  mind  of  God,  so  that 
God  has  no  knowledge  of  the  realization  of  the  free  act  until 
the  occurrence  of  that  reality.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  way  in  which  God  has  a  scientia  ascititia  is  altogether 
hidden  from  us.  Passages  of  Scripture  like  Matt.  xi.  21 ; 
Ps.  cxxxix.  16 ;  Isa.  xliii.  9,  caution  us  against  a  hasty  con¬ 
clusion,  the  rather  as  at  this  point  we  cannot  state  anything 
more  definitely  as  to  the  nature  of  the  divine  world-plan, 
which  cannot  in  any  case  be  uncertain  as  relates  to  its  pur- 
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pose ;  hence  a  word  further  upon  this  question  will  remain 
to  be  said  at  a  later  point  (§  37).” 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  60, 61.  “  Martensen,  Rothe,  and  others  fear  that 
the  notion  of  an  eternal  foreknowledge  even  of  the  future  free 
sphere  would  rather  transform  the  free  into  the  necessary. 
For  this  reason,  they  suppose  that  the  ultimate  aim^  the  real¬ 
ization  of  a  kingdom  of  love,  indeed,  stands  immovably 
fixed ;  but  as  concerns  the  persons,  who  can  only  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  this  kingdom  by  means  of  free  agency  beyond 
the  reach  of  foresight,  the  divine  world-plan  is  still  indefinite, 
and  its  still  empty  framework  is  only  gradually  filled  up 
through  the  free  agency  of  individuals,  the  divine  knowledge 
being  thus  supplemented  step  by  step  in  time.  But  before 
deciding  for  the  denial  of  the  divine  foreknowledge  of  the 
free,  we  shall  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether  this  will  not  in¬ 
volve  its  own,  perhaps  even  greater,  difficulties.  And  first, 
we  must  weigh  well  the  fact,  that  God’s  perfected  kingdom 
embraces  none  but  free  personalities.  If,  then,  divine  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  the  free  is  to  be  absolutely  denied,  whereas 
the  entire  accomplishment  of  the  divine  counsel  is  still  con¬ 
ditioned  by  freedom,  there  will  be  no  certainty  of  even  one 
individual  being  led  by  his  spontaneous  decision  to  the  desired 
end.  But  where  in  this  case  is  the  fixed  world-aim,  which 
yet  those  teachers  rightly  desire  to  be  unconditionally  main¬ 
tained  ? . To  this  is  to  be  added,  that  Holy  Scripture 

does  not  favor  the  notion  of  an  indefinite  world-plan,  partic¬ 
ular  persons  and  nothing  else  being,  on  the  contrary,  made 
objects  of  the  divine  operation,  providence,  and  election. 
A  religious  interest  is  involved  in  the  world-plan  —  not  a 
colorless  scheme,  but  concrete — showing  no  sign  of  weakness, 
but  remaining  eternally  certain  for  God.  We  are  then  able 
to  repose  confidence  in  it,  and  God  is  seen  to  have  created, 
not  in  a  tentative  way,  but  in  the  prospect  of  the  certain 
accomplishment  of  his  world-plan  without  injury  to  freedom. 
This  view  is  specially  countenanced  by  prophecy,  as  by  Holy 
Scripture  generally  (Isa.  xliii.  9 ;  Ps.  cxxxix.  16 ;  Job  xiv. 
5 ;  Matt.  xi.  21 ;  1  John  iii.  20 ;  Heb.  iv.  13).  On  the  other 
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side,  the  impossibility  of  divine  foreknowledge  of  the  free, 
even  if  we  are  unable  to  conceive  to  ourselves  its  manner,  is 

not  adequately  proved . We  therefore  teach  :  God  has 

not  a  world-plan  that  omits  from  the  highest  good  the  definite 
individuals,  and  includes  as  it  were  merely  things  in  general, 
or  his  own  acts,  since  these,  rather,  are  partly  conditioned  by 
the  free.  By  his  intuitive  knowledge  is  brought  about  also 
the  divine  incorporation  into  the  world-plan  of  definite  human 
individuals,  who  will  form  the  organism,  and  this  organism 
becomes  a  surely  occurring  matter-of-fact.  But,  of  course,  it 
cannot  be  said  with  our  old  theologians  that  the  divine  world- 
plan  is  a  simple  divine  conception,  deduced  simply  and  solely 
from  God.  If  freedom  is  to  be  retained,  the  world-plan  can 
only  be  one  of  a  mediated  nature,  made  up  of  diverse  ele¬ 
ments,  of  which  the  portion  not  originating  with  God,  nor 
determined  by  him,  is  yet  foreseen  by  God  for  the  purpose  of 
being  incorporated  permissively  into  the  divine  world-plan.” 

Vol.  iv.  pp.  186—187.  “  Regeneration  does  net  leave  man’s 

freedom  as  a  vacillating  power  of  choice,  equally  open  to 
opposite  possibilities,  always  and  forever  Qiberum  arbitrium 
indifferentiae).  Such  formal  freedom  is  indeed  a  point  of 
transition,  but  not  the  goal.  The  result  of  the  moral  process 

is  real  freedom . According  to  all  this,  a  union  of  the 

apparently  clashing  interests  —  of  human  freedom  and  stabil¬ 
ity  of  divine  grace,  and  gracious  election  —  is  possible.  We 
are  able  to  leave  the  necessary  place  to  freedom,  and  yet 
speak  of  a  certainty  as  to  the  state  of  grace,  through  God,  of 
an  election  of  believers.” 

P.  381.  “  The  succession  of  generations  must  follow  one 
another  long  enough,  the  gaining  of  living  members  from  them 
must  continue  long  enough,  for  the  organism  to  obtain  all  its 
essential  members.  It  must  not  be  inferred  herefrom,  either 
that  all  men  will  be  incorporated  as  sanctified  members  in 
this  organism,  or  that  on  the  falling  away  of  one  class  the 
organism  must  remain  incomplete.  For  not  to  urge  that 
God,  if  he  had  a  foreknowledge  of  the  free,  may  have  also, 
in  devising  the  idea  of  the  organism,  taken  into  account  those 
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who  will  exclude  tliemsel^s  from  it,  through  his  infinite 
creative  power  he  may  allow  the  succession  of  generations  to 
continue  until  the  number  which  belongs  to  its  entirety  is 
filled.  Hence,  if  any  fall  out,  a  compensation  through  the 
divine  creative  power  must  be  supposed.” 

P.  422,  n.  1.  “  It  is  more  difficult  to  refute  the  objection 

[of  Universalists],  how  it  consists  with  the  love  of  the  God 
who  eternally  foresees  even  free  actions,  to  create  those,  of 
whom  he  knew  beforehand  that  they  are  created  for  eternal 
damnation.  But  whether  the  divine  foreknowledge  should 
be  so  viewed  that  it  could  become  a  motive  for  non-creation 
is  more  than  questionable.  The  foreknowledge  of  definitive 
unbelief  already  presupposes  the  creation  of  those  who  become 
unbelieving.  Cf.  Vol.  i.  p.  500,  and  McCabe,  The  Foreknowl¬ 
edge  of  God,  1878.  But  the  question  remains  :  Is  conserva¬ 
tion  for  eternal  torment  conceivable  ?” 

P.  424.  “  Human  freedom,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  of  course 
excludes  also  a  categorical  doctrinal  affirmation  that  there 
certainly  will  be  persons  eternally  condemned ;  for  so  long 
as  freedom  in  any  wise  exists,  so  long  the  possibility  of 
conversion  is  not  yet  absolutely  shut  out,  be  it  even  through 
judgment  and  condemnation  to  deep,  long  misery.  But 
wherever  this  possibility  should  lead  to  reality,  there  also, 
self-evidently,  the  condemnation  could  no  longer  continue.” 

Pp.  427-428.  “  To  assert  doctrinally  at  present  that  some 
will  certainly  be  annihilated  would  be  a  contradiction  to  free¬ 
dom . We  shall  have  to  content  ourselves  with  this,  that 

the  final  fate  of  individuals  must  remain  hidden  in  mystery, 

as  also  whether  all  reach  the  blessed  goal  or  not . As 

regards  Eschatology  in  general,  so  particularly  in  this  point 
of  doctrine,  a  knowledge  of  much  in  itself  worth  knowing  is 
still  wanting,  which  indeed  we  cannot  have  on  account  of 
human  freedom.” 

Ill  the  light  of  these  passages  shall  we  say  that  Dorner 
affirms  or  denies  the  divine  foreknowledge  of  all  free  acts, 
or  that  he  leaves  the  question  undetermined  ?  There  are 
sentences  which  partisans  on  either  side  might  quote  as 
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sustaining  their  respective  views  ;  but  the  careful  and  im¬ 
partial  reader  of  the  whole  will  be  apt  to  complain  of  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  nature  of  the  evidence.  For  instance,  in  these 
passages  the  statement  is  made  repeatedly,  in  opposition  to 
Rotlie,  that  God  foresees  free  choices,  and  incorporates  them 
permissively  into  the  plan  of  the  world.  But  is  this  an  in- 
faHible  foresight,  embracing  with  entire  certainty  the  minutest 
particulars,  and  including  all  wicked  as  well  as  holy  choices  ? 
We  wait  for  light  as  to  this.  Apart  from  Scripture,  Dorner’s 
argument  for  divine  foreknowledge  is  simply  that  the  goal 
of  the  world  must  be  certain  ;  hence  all  the  members  of  tlie 
consummated  organism  must  be  foreknown.  But  he  holds 
that  the  finally  wicked  (if  there  are  any)  exclude  them¬ 
selves  from  this  organism.  The  righteous  have  a  principle 
of  holiness  which  they  will  never  lose  ;  the  wills  of  the 
wicked  are  in  pure  contingence ;  it  is  impossible  to  affirm 
their  final  destiny. 

I  think  that  Dorner  has  never  published  anything  opposed 
to  the  view  that,  in  the  case  of  those,  if  such  there  be,  who 
will  be  found  wicked  at  the  day  of  judgment,  this  impos¬ 
sibility  extends  to  God  himself.  On  the  contrary,  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  freedom  affirms  that  view  by  necessary  implication  ; 
at  least,  I  cannot  interpret  it  otherwise.  (See  the  extracts 
from  Vol.  iv.  of  the  Glaubenslehre).  If  it  is  the  nature  of 
freedom,  not  alone  the  silence  of  revelation,  which  makes  the 
final  fate  of  individuals  uncertain  to  us,  must  it  not  also  be 
uncertain  to  God  ?  The  passage  quoted  from  Vol.  iv.  p.  o81 
seems  to  teach  that  while  a  definite  number  of  mankind  may 
be  embraced  in  the  eternal  plan  of  the  world’s  goal,  all  tlie 
particular  individuals  may  not  be  eternally  foreknown.  But 
the  passage  which  seems  most  decidedly  to  indicate  a  leaning 
toward  the  doctrine  of  nescience,  is  the  one  I  have  quoted  from 
p.  422,  n.  1.  It  was  this  which  led  me  (too  hastily,  I  admit),  to 
attribute  that  doctrine  to  Dorner  in  a  former  article.  “  The 
foreknowledge  of  definitive  unbelief  already  presupposes  (^setzt 
schon  varans^  the  creation  of  those  who  become  unbelieving.” 
This  sentence  has  been  strangely  quoted  on  tlie  other  side,  as 
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though  it  read  “  already  precedes  ”  instead  of  presvpposes. 
Taken  in  its  context,  the  natural  meaning  of  the  sentence  is 
this:  “God  cannot  foreknow  the  final  loss  of  a  soul  until 
that  soul  is  created.”  The  two  references  which  follow 
strengthen  this  impression.  For  Dorner  cites  from  his  first 
volume,  not  the  full  discussion  on  pp.  498,  499,  but  “  p.  500,” 
which  must  refer  to  a  sentence  at  the  close  of  paragraph  5,  as 
follows :  “  Further,  the  opinion  of  the  divine  foreknowledge 
will  have  to  disclaim  the  implication  that  God’s  foreknowledge 
works  so  as  to  restrict  the  divine  activity ;  that,  for  example, 
through  foreknowing  that  the  offer  of  salvation  will  be  in 
vain  in  particular  cases,  God  will  refrain  from  making  the 
offer.”  The  other  reference  is,  “  Cf.  McCabe,  Tlie  Fore¬ 
knowledge  of  God,  1878.”  This  work  came  to  Dorner’s 
notice  between  the  writing  of  the  first  and  last  volumes  of 
the  Glaubenslehre.  As  he  cites  no  special  passage,  but  re¬ 
fers  to  the  book  as  a  whole,  one  might  suppose  him  to  have 
come  into  accord  with  its  view  of  foreknowledge.  Can  he 
mean,  “  Compare  on  the  other  side  McCabe,”  etc  ?  Aj> 
parently  not,  for  McCabe  states  in  his  later  book  on  Nescience, 
“  Dr.  Dorner  wrote  me  that  he  agreed  with  most  of  my  posi¬ 
tions.”  Elsewhere  in  the  same  book  McCabe  refers  to  “  the 
painful  incertitude  of  the  great  and  good  man  [Dorner]  on 
tliis  point,”  but  quotes  nothing  subsequent  to  Vol.  i.  of  the 
English  translation  of  the  Glaubenslehre.  Perhaps  the  state¬ 
ment  of  agreement  with  “  most  of  his  positions  ”  should  be 
taken  cum  grano  salts,  and  on  the  whole  the  fog  enveloping 
the  subject  cannot  be  said  to  be  dispelled  as  yet.  Although, 
then,  I  went  too  far  in  asserting  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for 
Oct.  1882,  p.  755,  “  Dr.  Dorner  distinctly  holds  that  God  can¬ 
not  foreknow  the  contingent  except  as  contingent  ”  —  the 
fact  being  that  the  closing  pages  of  his  work  are  indistinct  on 
this  matter,  and  seem  at  variance  with  the  full  discussion  in 
Vols.  I.  and  ii.  (English  ed.),  —  it  is  still  true  that  a  clear 
statement  of  Dr.  Dorner’s  real  belief  is  a  desideratum,  and 
that  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  problem  of  universal 
salvation  (which  was  the  point  I  had  in  mind,  as  the  con- 
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text  shows),  Dorner  must  hold,  to  be  consistent,  that  the 
problem  is  uncertain  even  for  God.  He  also  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  all  men  will  not  be  found  holy,  even  at  the  day  of 
judgment.^ 

When  we  return  to  the  question  whether  Dorner’s  theory 
accords  with  Scripture,  the  answer,  I  believe,  must  be  in  the 
negative.  The  proof  that  Scripture  condemns  both  the  un¬ 
certainties  just  mentioned  does  not  fall  within  our  present 
scope,  but  was  presented  in  the  previous  article  alluded  to. 
But  the  Bible  also  opposes  any  hesitancy  as  to  the  divine 
foresight  of  freedom  by  teaching  the  full  omniscience  and 
prescience  of  God.  Any  one  who  examines  the  following 
passages  will  readily  see  that  they  might  be  multiplied  many 
fold.  They  apply  not  only  to  Dorner’s  view,  but  to  the  whole 
subject. 

Scriptural  Testimony  respecting  the  Foreknowledge  of  God. 

1.  Certainty  of  God^s  foreknowledge.  —  Gen.  xv.  13  ; 
Ex.  iii.  19  ;  ix.  30 ;  Isa.  xlv.  23 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  35-37  ;  Zeph.  i. 
9  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  35  ;  Acts  ii.  30 ;  Tit.  i.  2. 

1  What  has  been  said  may  serve  to  detect  the  misstatements  contained  in  two 
editorials  of  the  Independent  (Nov.  2  and  Dec.  21,  1882 ;  cf.  the  editorial  notes 
of  Feb.  15  and  May  3,  1883),  which  relate  to  my  former  article.  My  commu¬ 
nication  to  that  Journal,  published  Dec.  7,  was  designed  primarily  to  answer 
the  correspondent  who  criticized  another  point  in  that  article  (Nov.  16),  and 
secondarily  to  appeal  the  discussion  on  foreknowledge  to  a  superior  court.  The 
single  reference  which  I  gave,  as  a  sort  of  caveat  ad  interim,  shows  precisely  what 
I  affirmed  it  to  show  —  not  that  Dorner  held  to  the  divine  nescience  of  free  acts, 
but  that  he  did  not  regard  the  question  as  fullif  settled.  Otherwise  he  would  not 
have  said  :  “  if  God  had  a  foreknowledge  of  the  free,  he  may  have  also  taken  into 
account,”  etc.  I  may  add  that  the  note  on  p.  602  of  the  ,/ahrbucher  for  1 858 
(given  in  full  above),  which  is  quoted  against  me  as  “explicitly  disavowing 
and  discountenancing  ”  the  theory  of  nescience  is  plainly  indecisive,  as  was  stated 
by  Rothc  in  bis  Theol.  Ethik,  i.  224  note,  as  follows  :  “  Dorner,  JaJirb.f  d.  T., 
iii.  p.  602,  docs  not  decide  as  to  the  question  whether  God  has  a  foreknowledge 
of  the  free ;  but  he  remarks :  ‘  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
we  cannot  form  a  representation  to  ourselves  of  the  divine  foreknowledge  of  the 
free  as  certain  to  occur,  but  only  of  every  future  free  act  as  possible.’  But  in 
truth  there  lies  here  an  impossibility  not  only  of  representing  the  matter,  but  at 
the  outset  of  thinking  it.”  The  reader  who  has  followed  the  attacks  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  can  now  judge  whether  they  were  warranted  by  the  slight  error  which 
occasioned  them. 
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2.  Accuracy  of  God^s  foreknowledge,  —  1  Kings  xiii.  2  ; 
Ps.  xxii ;  Isa.  xiii.  20-22 ;  xlv.  1-6, 11 ;  Jer.  xxv.  11, 12 ; 
li.  30-32 :  Dan.  ix.  24-27  :  xi. :  Matt.  xxiv.  2, 15-18  ;  Luke 
xxii.  10 

3.  Foreknowledge  proves  God's  divinity.  —  Deut.  xviii. 
18-22  ;  1  Kings  xxii.  28  ;  Isa.  xli.  21-23  ;  Jer.  xliv.  26-30 ; 
Ezek.  xii.  21-25  ;  Dan.  ii.  19-22,  47  ;  Luke  i.  20. 

4.  God’s  foreknowledge  not  dependent  on  human  freedom. 
—  Deut.  xxxi.  20,  21 ;  Ps.  cxxxix.  2, 1.  c. ;  Isa.  x.  5-15  ;  Jer. 
i.  5  ;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  10-12 ;  Zech.  xii.  10 ;  Mark  xiv.  29,  30 ; 
Acts  iii.  17, 18  ;  iv.  27,  28  ;  Rom.  xi.  32-34 ;  Eph.  i.  4,  5. 

5.  Certain  triumph  of  God’s  plan  of  the  world.  —  Gen. 
xxii.  18 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  11 ;  Isa.  xlvi.  9,  10 ;  Matt.  xiii.  31-33 ; 
Rom.  xi. ;  Eph.  i.  9-11 ;  iii.  11 ;  Rev.  xix. 

6.  Gods  absolute  omniscience.  —  1  Kings  viii.  39  ;  Job  xi. 
7-9 ;  xxxvii.  16 ;  Ps.  cxxxix.  ;  cxlvii.  5 ;  Ezek.  xi.  5  ;  John 
xxi.  17  :  1  Cor.  iv.  5 ;  1  John  i.  5  ;  iii.  20. 

7.  God’s  scientia  media} —  1  Sam.  xxiii.  12 ;  2  Kings  xiii. 
19 ;  Jei  xxvi.  13-15 ;  xxxviii.  17  ;  Ezek.  iii.  6 ;  Matt.  xi. 
21 ;  xxvi.  53  ;  Luke  xix.  42 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  6,  7. 

8.  Gods  foreknowledge  of  holy  choices.  —  Gen.  xviii.  19 ; 
Isa.  xlix.  5-7  ;  liii.  12  ;  Ixv.  1 ;  Jer.  xxix.  12-14  ;  Ezek.  xx. 
43,  44 ;  Jolin  x.  16 ;  Acts  xv.  17,  18  (text  of  Westcott  and 
Hort)  ;  Rom.  viii.  29 ;  1  Pet.  i.  2. 

9.  Gods  foreknowledge  of  sinful  choices.  —  Gen.  xv.  16, 

1.  c. ;  Deut.  xxxi.  16;  2  Sam.  xii.  11,12;  2  Kings  viii.  12; 
Ps.  ii.  1,  2  ;  Isa.  xlviii.  8  ;  liii.  7  ;  Matt.  xvi.  21 ;  John  vi.  71 ; 
xiii.  38 ;  Acts  ii.  22,  23  ;  xx.  29,  30  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  8. 

The  result  of  our  Scriptural  examination  is  to  negative 
decidedly  the  theories  of  Rothe,  Dorner,  and  McCabe.  Its 
bearing  on  Whedon’s  theory  will  be  examined  under  our  next 
(and  last)  division. 

III.  How  FAR  DOES  THE  TRADITIONAL  VIEW  OF  THE  DiVINE 
FOREKNOWLEDGE  APPEAR  TO  NEED  REVISION  ? 

This  view  can  be  stated  very  briefly ;  God  has  from  eternity  • 

^  i.e.  “  A  divine  knowledge  of  what  would  have  happened  if  something  else 
had  not,  or  conversely,  of  something  which  would  not  have  happened  if  some* 
thing  else  had.” 
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an  infallible,  independent,  and  perfect  knowledge  of  whatso¬ 
ever  will  come  to  pass.  As  we  are  considering  /oreknowl- 
edge  only,  we  need  not  complicate  the  question  by  entering 
the  realm  of  the  possible.  All  the  phases  of  belief  we  are 
considering  agree  in  holding  the  omniscience  of  God,  and  in 
deducing  thence  his  eternal,  infallible,  and  perfect  knowledge 
of  himself  and  of  whatsover  comes  under  the  law  of  necessity ; 
also  his  absolute  knowledge  of  all  present  realities,  down  to 
the  innermost  secrets  of  the  heart.  But  all  agree,  moreover, 
in  denying  God’s  independent  knowledge  of  the  free  acts  of 
his  creatures.  We  mean  by  this  knowledge,  that  which  he 
draws  from  himself  alone  ;  the  old  theology  asserts  that  all 
God’s  knowledge  is  of  this  character,  since  before  the  creation 
he  was  the  only  existence,  and  since  his  knowledge  being 
infinite  admits  of  no  growth.  Rothe  and  McCabe,  as  we 
have  seen,  assert  that  God  is  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
creature’s  choices  before  they  are  formed.  Dorner  and 
Whedon  hold  that  if  God  foreknows  free  acts,  he  draws  the 
knowledge  from  the  agents,  not  from  himself. 

In  criticizing  the  first  edition  of  Rothe’s  Theologische 
Ethik,  Julius  Muller  asked  :  “  Does  Rothe  seriously  maintain 
that  the  free  choices  of  men  are  continually  increasing  the 
knowledge  of  God  ?  ”  In  the  second  edition,  Rothe  replies : 
“  I  cheerfully  and  unhesitatingly  answer.  Yes,  certainly !  ” 
But  a  being  so  mutable,  whose  plan  of  government,  however 
wise,  must  be  daily  and  hourly  modified  on  account  of  the 
projects  and  caprices  of  millions  of  his  creatures,  is  not  the 
being  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  without  the  shadow  of  change, 
whom  the  Bible  reveals.  “  There  are  many  devices  in  a  man’s 
heart,”  says  the  wise  man  ;  “  nevertheless,  the  counsel  of  the 
Lord,  that  shall  stand.” 

The  traditional  theory  is  attacked  on  the  opposite  side  by 
philosophical  fatalism,  which  affirms,  like  the  view  just  men¬ 
tioned,  that  an  event  infallibly  foreknown  cannot  be  a  free  act. 
We  need  not  turn  aside  to  meet  this  objection,  as  we  are  not 
bringing  into  question  the  fact  of  freedom  ;  but  it  was  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  attack  that  the  theory  was  set  forth  which  derives 
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God’s  foreknowledge  of  creatural  volitions  from  the  creatures 
themselves.  But  how  can  this  be  when  the  creatures  have  no 
existence  ?  The  difficulty  is  admitted  by  both  Dorner  and 
Whedon.  God  cannot  have  a  knowledge  of  free  beings  through 
his  self-knowledge,  says  the  former  {Jahrbiicher^  1858,  p.  601 ; 
cf.  p.  603, at  the  top),  “  but  only  through  a  different  act  of  per¬ 
ception,  however  this  may  be  conceivable."^^  The  difficulty  is 
also  frankly  confessed  in  the  note  on  p.  602.  I  have  already 
quoted  this  passage,  with  Rothe’s  comment  as  to  its  unthink¬ 
ableness.  The  confession  is  still  more  frank  and  full  in  a 
passage  in  the  Glaubenslehre  which  I  have  not  yet  cited,  Vol. 
ii.  (Eng.  ed.),  p.  59.  “  If  the  formation  of  the  concrete  world- 
plan  was  from  eternity  definitive  in  its  nature,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  maintain  a  foreknowledge  even  of  the  free,  and  there¬ 
with  encounter  one  of  the  most  difficult  doctrinal  questions. 
W e  have  previously  been  unable  to  conceal  from  ourselves  that 
the  supDOsition  of  a  divine  foreknowledge  of  free  actions,  and 
therefore  also  of  the  definite  persons  who  will  attain  the  goal 
of  perfection  and  blessedness,  has  its  difficulties.  The  greatest 
of  these,  perhaps,  is  the  following.  It  seems  as  if,  supposing 
such  eternal  foreknowledge  to  exist,  the  free  cause  must  have 
had  a  real  effect  even  before  its  actual  existence,  namely  this, 
to  render  itself  perceptible  to  the  divine  knowledge,  since  this 
divine  foreknowledge  could  not  spring  from  God  alone,  unless 
God  were  the  exclusive  cause  even  of  the  free.”  Then  follows 
the  passage  (pp.  60, 61)  already  given.  Strange  to  say,  Dor¬ 
ner  leaves  this  difficulty,  not  to  add  impossibility,  with  no 
attempt  at  solution  other  than  the  mere  terms  “  intuitus  ” 
and  “  intuitive  knowledge  ”  (pp.  59,  61).  Whedon,  however, 
attempts  to  mitigate  the  force  of  the  objection,  though  not  to 
clear  up  the  mystery. 

P.  274.  “  The  real  difficulty  (which  we  distinctly  profess 
to  leave  forever  insoluble),  as  may  soon  more  clearly  appear, 
is  to  conceive  how  God  came  by  that  foreknoicled^e.  But 
that  is  no  greater  difficulty  than  to  conceive  how  God  came 
by  his  omnipotence  or  self-existence.  It  will  be  a  wise  theo¬ 
logian  who  will  tell  us  how  God  came  by  his  attributes.”  Dr. 

Vol.  XL.  No.  160.  86 
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Whedoii  seems  here  to  miss  the  point  of  the  problem.  When 
we  inquire,  “  How  can  God  draw  his  knowledge  from  an  ob¬ 
ject  not  yet  in  existence,  a  zero  ?  ”  we  are  not  asking  after  a 
method,  but  suggesting  a  contradiction.  The  how  resembles 
that  in  Matt.  xii.  34,  “  How  can  ye,  being  evil,  speak  good 
things  ?  ” 

Before  the  creation  of  the  world,  God  infallibly  knew  the 
volition  I  am  this  moment  exercising.  Is  it  not  absurd  to 
say  that  he  had  then  derived  this  certain  knowledge  from  my 
act,  which  (in  Whedon’s  view)  had  nothing  whatever  to  make 
it  certain  till  this  moment?  But  Whedon  would  probably 
reply :  The  ahsurdicy  lies  in  the  application  of  time-words 
like  “  then,”  “  before,”  and  “  till  ”  to  eternal  existence,  which 
has  no  limits  of  time,  being  an  ever-present  now. 

P.  290.  “  It  is  as  if  God  were  a  person  now  present  look¬ 
ing  upon  the  free  act  as  now  alternatively  being;  performed. 
That  now-being-performed  act  reflects  itself  into  the  divine 
mind  just  as  it  comes  into  existence  ;  and  just  according  to 
its  nature,  free,  and  under  condition  that  other  act  instead 
were  in  power  and  possible.” 

P.  291.  “  God’s  mind,  according  to  the  ‘  eternal  now  ’  is 
like  this  mirror,  before  which  I  may  stand.  Every  movement 
of  my  head,  hand,  body,  is  reflected  witli  perfect  accuracy 
according  as  that  movement  is  by  me  freely  and  alternatively 
made.  The  image  in  the  mirror  does  not  shape  or  constrain 
the  movements  of  my  choice,  but  accepts  them  in  all  their 
freedom,  and  represents  them  precisely  as  they  are  succes¬ 
sively  becoming.  My  free  act  causes  the  reproduction  in  the 
mirror,  not  the  mirror  a  necessitated  act.” 

P.  288.  “  If  my  present  free  alternative  act  send  back,  in 
the  very  process  of  being  freely  performed,  its  eternal  image 
of  itself  into  the  depths  of  the  divine  omniscience,  it  sends  it 
back,  with  no  trembling  line,  a  true  image  of  itself  —  a  free 
alternative  act.  It  creates  in  the  divine  mind  an  eternal  un¬ 
changing  perception  of  itself  as  it  is,  a  free  act.^’’  Perhaps 
Dorner  intends  something  similar  in  a  passage  which  seems 
to  refer  primarily  to  God’s  present  knowledge  of  realized 
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events  (Jahrbiicher,  1858,  p.  603).  “  There  must  be  in  God 
two  kinds  of  knowledge ;  one  unconditioned,  immediate, 
eternally  produced  from  himself,  and  one  conditioning  itself 
through  the  free  causalities.  But  through  the  latter,  tem¬ 
poral  history  reflects  itself  back  into  the  divine  knowledge 
itself.”  I  confess  myself  unable  to  perceive  how  the  contra¬ 
diction  is  a  whit  relieved  by  this  device  of  the  eternal  now. 
One  fatal  objection,  as  I  regard  it,  is  that  God’s  foreknowl¬ 
edge  of  a  free  choice  exists  at  successive  points  of  human 
history  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  choice.  So  Scripture 
seems  to  represent  it.  When  Peter  declared  in  ardent  affec¬ 
tion,  “  Though  all  shall  be  offended,  yet  will  not  I,”  did  our 
Lord  know  the  contrary  by  any  reflection  from  the  subse¬ 
quent  denial  ?  The  choice  to  deny  had  no  existence^  and 
never  had  had.  Nor  was  it  conjectured  as  probable,  but 
revealed  as  absolutely  certain.  “Verily  I  say  to  thee,”  said 
he  who  is  the  Verily,  the  faithful  and  true  Witness,  “  that 
tliou  —  to-day  —  this  night — before  the  cock  crow  twice  — 
wilt  deny  me  thrice.”  But  he  spake  exceeding  vehemently, 
“  If  I  must  die  with  thee,  I  will  not  deny  thee.”  If  one  were 
able,  by  the  argument  ab  ignorantia^io  carry  Peter’s  free  act 
of  the  next  morning  into  a  timeless  eternity,  still  he  could 
not  bring  it  back  again  into  an  anterior  time.  The  mind 
recalcitrates  against  such  a  process.  How  much  simpler  and 
more  rational  to  say  that  Christ  knew  Peter  himself,  with  an 
absolute  knowledge  of  all  his  impulses  ;  knew  the  holy  mo¬ 
tives  which  he  would  freely  resist,  and  the  temptation  to 
which  he  would  freely  yield ;  ay,  had  known  this  before  the 
disciple  was  born.  It  is  accordant  with  Scripture  to  say  that 
God  had  known’  men’s  future  conduct  before  they  came  into 
existence  (see  Jer.  i.  5,  and  especially  Isa.  xlviii.  8  :  “  I  knew 
that  thou  wouldest  deal  very  treacherously,  and  wast  called 
a  transgressor  from  the  womb”).  The  treachery  of  Judas, 
if  not  foretold  in  tlie  Old  Testament  as  Christ  seems  to  teach, 
was  at  least  declared  at  successive  points  before  the  betrayal. 
John  vi.  71,  o5to9  •yap  epeWev  irapoBiBovaL  avTov.  John  xiii. 
21,  'Aprjv  aprjv  Xeyco  vp.lv  on  eU  vptov  irapaZdxTev  pe. 


; 
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Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate  with  the  Gentiles  and  the  people 
of  Israel  were  gathered  together  in  Jerusalem,  not  to  send  a 
message  into  the  infinite  azure  which  knows  no  before  nor 
after,  but  to  do  whatever  God’s  hand  and  God’s  counsel  /ore- 
ordained  to  come  to  pass.  The  people  who  crossed  the  Jor¬ 
dan  under  Joshua  were  the  most  God-fearing  generation  of 
Jews  whom  the  Bible  describes  ;  but  God  knew,  before  he 
brought  them  into  the  land,  that  their  children  would  serve 
other  gods ;  he  knew  “  their  imagination,”  which  was  not 
conceived  as  a  matter  of  fact  till  all  that  generation  were 
gathered  to  their  fathers.  (Cf.  Deut.  xxxi.  16-21  with  Joshua 
xxiv.  31,  Judg.  ii.  7-10.  Deut.  xxxi.  21  is  ambiguous,  but  if 
the  A.V.  is  right  in  joining  oS'in  with  •'ny'n^  the  verse  would 
seem  decisive).  A  remarkable  expression  occurs  in  the 
prophecy  against  Gog,  Ezek.  xxxviii.  10.  “  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  Jehovah,  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day  that  things  will 
come  into  thy  heart,  and  thou  wilt  conceive  an  evil  pnrpo.se.” 
God  saw  the  things,  and  saw  the  free  sequence,  before  the 
thought  was  conceived.  If  God  is  dependent  on  us  for  his 
knowledge  of  our  free  acts,  how  can  prophet  and  apostle  unite 
in  the  exclamation,  “  Who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ?  ”  The  re¬ 
deemed  are  not  chosen  because  foreseen  to  be  holy,  but  chosen 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  that  they  should  be  holy. 

But  why  multiply  examples  ?  for  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
case  of  final  causes,  the  stress  of  the  question  is  on  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  any  sing'le  fact  adduced.  Dr.  Whedon  him¬ 
self  does  not  declare  absolutely  in  favor  of  the  eternal  now  ; 
at  times  he  drops  the  conception,  and  speaks  of  eternity  in 
the  language  of  time  ;  thus  p.  284  (my  italics),  “  The  right¬ 
ness  of  the  knowledge  must  be  seen  to  eternally  before  the 
act.  The  act  is  bound  by  no  necessity  to  conform  to,  or  be  con¬ 
nected  with,  the  knowledge.  It  is  perfectly  free  to  contradict 
the  knowledge,  and  the  knowledge  must  take  care  of  itself.” 

P.  285.  “  By  the  content  of  a  knowledge  we  mean  the 
matter  or  matter  of  fact,  as  contained  in  the  mind,  whicli 
makes  up  tlie  knowledge,  and  of  whicli  tlie  knowledge  con¬ 
sists.  Now  Edwards  thinks  that  in  the  divine  foreknowledge 
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there  is  an  ‘  indissoluble  *  connection  between  the  internal 
content  and  the  external  act,  requiring  the  latter  to  conform 
to  the  former.  But  there  is  not.  There  is  an  ‘  indissoluble- 
iiess  ’  requiring  the  former  to  conform  to  the  latter ;  but  that 
is  bound  to  have  been  taken  care  of  an  eternity  ag-o,  and  the 
present  free  act  has  no  concern  with  it,  and  is  bound  bj  no 
necessity  to  it.” 

1  believe  that  the  whole  passage  just  quoted  is  literally 
true,  and  hence  that  there  was  something  in  existence  “  an 
eternity  ago  ”  which  secured  the  certainty  (not  the  necessity) 
of  a  given  human  act,  to  which  the  divine  foreknowledge 
then — subsequently  in  the  order  of  nature — conformed  itself. 
That  that  something  could  have  been  the  free  act  itself  is  as 
plain  a  contradiction  to  my  mind  as  that  a  body  can  move 
both  east  and  west  at  the  same  instant  and  in  the  same  sense. 
What  then  can  it  have  been  ?  The  question  brings  us  to  the 
inveterate  dispute  as  to  the  logical  priority  of  foreknowledge 
or  decree. 

In  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April  1862,  Dr.  Whedon,  in 
a  valuable  presentation  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Method¬ 
ism  took  the  ground  that  foreknowledge  being  an  essential 
attribute  of  God,  and  foreordination  an  act,  the  latter  must 
\>e  conceived  as  posterior  to  the  former.  To  this  statement 
the  Bibliotheca  replied  (in  the  same  Number)  that  knowledge 
is  indeed  an  essential  attribute  of  God,  but  not  /oreknowledge. 
The  latter  respects  a  future  certainty,  which  can  be  made 
certain  only  by  God’s  decree.  We  can  conceive  him  as  a 
perfect  God  without  foreknowledge. 

Dr.  Whedon  rejoined  in  his  work  on  the  Will,  published 
in  1864,  in  part  as  follows  (pp.  269,  270)  ;  “  God  cannot  be 
conceived  ‘  as  perfect  God  ’  without  a  foreknowledge  of  all 
future  possibilities  and  actualities.  Whatever  of  the  future  is 
certain,  reflects  its  certainty  back  into  the  essential,  eternal 
omniscience  of  God.  If  omniscience  be  an  attribute  of  God, 
the  knowledge  of  all  futurition  is  an  attribute  of  God  ;  and 
that  is  foreknowledge.  If  God  had  produced  no  future  events, 
then  he  would  have  eternally  foreknown  the  absence  of  all 
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future  events.  It  is  not  the  knowledge  of  future  events  ex¬ 
clusively,  but  the  knowledge  of  all  futurition,  all  that  the  future 
does  or  does  not  contain,  which  constitutes  foreknowledge. 
Foreknowledge  is  omniscience  comprehending  the  future. 
Foreknowledge  differs  from'  knowledge  just  as  much  as  a 
thing  differs  from  itself.  The  knowledge  of  a  future  event  or 
a  future  no-event  is  just  as  truly  knowledge  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  past  or  present.  Omniscience  includes  all  tliree. 
Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning.” 

Doubtless  this  argument  did  not  pass  unchallenged  ;  but 
as  no  reply  has  come  to  my  notice,  let  us  try  and  ascertain 
for  ourselves  which  disputant  is  right.  We  transport  our¬ 
selves  in  thought  to  the  distant  eternity  when  God  existed 
alone,  and  admitting  that  his  essential  attributes  logically 
precede  his  acts,  we  will  overleap  those  acts,  and  endeavor 
to  conceive  of  the  divine  mind  in  its  essential  knowledge, 
when  the  present  order  of  creation  was  only  one  of  many 
possible  systems,  among  which  God  was  to  choose,  when 
therefore  God  knew  them  all  as  possible,  no  one  of  them  as 
actual ;  just  as  an  architect  may  have  a  distinct  vision  of  a 
dozen  conceivable  houses.  But  Dr.  Whedon  arrests  us  in 
'  this  endeavor,  and  asserts  that  the  divine  omniscience  must 
eternally  conform  to  whatever  is  certain  in  the  future.  Grant¬ 
ing  that  there  is  no  chronological  separation  between  the 
knowledge  of  possibilities  and  of  realities,  we  still  insist,  with 
Whedon  himself,  that  volition  must  logically  come  after  per¬ 
ception.  Is  not  God  at  liberty  to  create  what  he  will  ?  can  we 
not  even  conceive  of  his  essential  attributes  without  postulat¬ 
ing  our  own  existence  ?  Dr.  Whedon  will  hardly  maintain  that 
we  cannot,  in  view  of  a  statement  which  he  makes  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  human  freedom.  Pp.  279,  280.  “An  atheist  is  fully 
able  to  conceive  a  world  of  free  agents  without  any  omnipo¬ 
tent  personal  First  Cause.”  So  then  we  can  conceive  of  man 
without  God,  but  not  of  God  without  man !  And  not  only  so ; 
for  if  foreknowledge  be  an  essential  divine  attribute,  then  God 
could  not  be  God  without  the  certain  existence  of  the  meanest 
reptile  that  crawls  on  the  groimd.  The  existence  of  all 
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things  as  they  are  at  present  was  first  infallibly  certain,  and 
then — God  deliberately  chose  the  present  world  out  of  all 
possible  worlds  !  That  choice,  at  least,  could  not  reflect  itself 
back  into  the  previous  knowledge,  for  then  the  choice  would 
be  logically  first,  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition.  The 
divine  creative  act  was  according  to  a  divine  tliought  into 
which  no  choice  had  entered,  but  which  shaped  infallibly  the 
pattern  to  be  followed.  The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  must 
beware  lest,  in  freeing  man  from  his  chains,  they  wrap  them 
around  his  Creator. 

The  traditional  view  of  the  matter  posits  (1)  God’s  in¬ 
finite  knowledge  of  himself,  and  therein  of  all  other  possible 
and  impossible  existences  ;  (2)  His  act  of  will,  according  to 
which  all  objects  of  his  power  come  forth  in  their  order ; 
(3)  His  knowledge  of  these  objects  as  certain  to  be  realized. 
This  gives  the  system  of  necessity.  (4)  His  act  of  will,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  certain  beings  are  endowed  with  freedom,  and 
surrounded  with  objects  appealing  to  choice ;  (5)  His  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  future  motives,  and  accordingly  of  all  free  choices 
as  certain  to  be  realized.  This  gives  the  system  of  liberty. 
Whether  (2)  and  (3)  are  considered  as  prior  to  or  as  co¬ 
ordinate  with  (4)  and  (5)  makes  no  difference  to  our  classi¬ 
fication,  which  mav  be  represented  as  follows : 


rnfinite  Knowledge,  (a) 


a  leads  to  h,  which  branches  into  c  and  d ;  c  leads  to  e  and  d  U>/\ 
e  and  f  combine  to  form  g. 
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It  is  earnestly  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Whedon  and  all  Armini- 
ans  that  this  scheme  leaves  no  place  for  true  freedom,  but 
binds  all  things  under  the  law  of  necessity.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  hold  the  traditional  doctrine  have  always  as 
earnestly  repelled  the  charge.  We  have  no  use  for  tliis 
doctrine  of  necessity  ;  in  the  full  exercise  of  our  liberty,  we 
refuse  to  have  it  fastened  upon  us.  We  hold  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  men  always  do  (not  must)  choose  this  rather 
than  that  because  they  are  persuaded  so  to  do,  and  that  since 
all  these  objects  of  persuasion  in  all  their  connections  were 
infallibly  foreknown  by  God,  he  infallibly  foreknew  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  will.  We  hold  that  God  has  created  a  system 
of  free  beings,  able  in  every  case  to  choose  otherwise  than 
as  they  do,  —  finite  and  fallible,  it  is  true,  and  so  often 
choosing  wrong — but  yet  with  sense  enough  to  choose  in 
every  case  as  the  thing  looks  to  them ;  and  that  their  Maker 
can  always  tell  how  it  will  look  to  them.  We  go  as  far  as 
any  Arminian  in  maintaining  the  power  of  alternate  choice. 
Whedon’s  book  is  a  most  admirable  polemic  against  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  necessity ;  and  yet  many  will  refuse  to  grant  that 
Jonathan  Edwards  is  properly  classed  with  the  fatalists,  al¬ 
though  his  terminology  alone  might  warrant  that  inference. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here  the  perennial  question 
whether  Edwards  does  or  does  not  hold  to  the  true  liberty  of 
the  will ;  his  book,  like  the  divine  foreknowledge,  “  must 
take  care  of  itself,”  and  is  quite  as  likely  to  do  so.  But  I 
justify  the  representation  of  the  above  view  as  the  traditional 
one,  by  going  back  another  century  still,  into  the  golden  age 
of  English  theology.  Few  books  have  had  a  wider  and  deeper 
influence  upon  systematic  religious  thought  than  Stephen 
Charnock’s  Sermons  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God. 

I  quote  first  certain  passages  which  set  forth  the  liberty  of 
the  will.^  “  Voluntary  actions  are  purely  contingents,  and  have 
nothing  of  necessity  in  them.  All  free  actions  that  depend 
upon  the  will  of  man,  whether  to  do  or  not  to  do,  are  of  this 
nature,  because  they  depend  not  upon  a  necessary  cause,  as 
^  Carter’s  edition.  New  York,  1854,  Vol.  i.  p.  4S9. 
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burning  doth  upon  the  fire,  moistening  upon  water,  or  as  de¬ 
scent  or  falling  down  is  necessary  to  a  heavy  body ;  for  those 
cannot  in  their  own  nature  do  otherwise ;  but  the  other 
actions  depend  upon  a  free  agent,  able  to  turn  to  this  or  that 
point,  and  determine  himself  as  he  pleases.” 

P.  447.  “  The  will  cannot  be  compelled,  for  then  it  would 
cease  to  be  the  will ;  God  doth  not  root  up  the  foundations 
of  nature,  or  change  the  order  of  it,  and  make  men  unable 
to  act  like  men,  that  is,  as  free  agents.”  Dr.  Whedon  will 
accord  (as  do  we)  with  Charnock’s  account  of  the  nature  of 
foreknowledge,  pp.  448-450.  “  God’s  foreknowledge  is  not, 
simply  considered,  the  cause  of  anything.  It  puts  nothing 
into  things,  but  only  beholds  them  as  present,  and  arising 

from  their  proper  causes . God  foreknows  things,  because 

they  will  come  to  pass ;  but  things  are  not  future  because 
God  knows  them.  Foreknowledge  presupposeth  the  object 
which  is  foreknown  ;  a  thing  that  is  come  to  pass  is  the 
object  of  the  divine  knowledge,  but  not  the  cause  of  the  act 
of  divine  knowledge  ;  and  though  the  foreknowledge  of  God 
doth  in  eternity  precede  the  actual  presence  of  a  thing  which 
is  foreseen  as  future,  yet  the  future  thing,  in  regard  of  its 

futurity,  is  as  eternal  as  the  foreknowledge  of  God . Man 

did  not  sin  because  God  foresaw  him ;  but  God  foresaw  him 
to  sin  because  man  would  sin . God  did  not  only  fore¬ 

know  our  actions,  but  the  manner  of  our  actions.  That  is,  he 
did  not  only  know  that  we  would  do  such  actions,  but  that  we 
would  do  them  freely  ;  he  foresaw  that  the  will  would  freely 
determine  itself  to  this  or  that.  The  knowledge  of  God  takes 
not  away  the  nature  of  things ;  though  God  knows  possible 
things,  yet  they  remain  in  the  nature  of  possibility  ;  and 
though  God  knows  contingent  things,  yet  they  remain  in  the 
nature  of  contingencies  ;  and  tliough  God  knows  free  agents, 
yet  they  remain  in  the  nature  of  liberty.  God  did  not  fore¬ 
know  the  actions  of  man  as  necessary  but  as  free  ;  so  that 
liberty  is  rather  established  by  this  foreknowledge  than  re¬ 
moved.  God  did  not  foreknow  that  Adam  had  not  a  power 
to  stand,  or  that  any  man  hath  not  a  power  to  omit  such  a 
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Binful  action,  but  that  he  would  not  omit  it.”  Tlie  next 
sentence  must  satisfy  Whedon  of  Charnock’s  soundness  in 
the  Arminian  faith,  for  it  not  only  meets  Fletcher’s  famous 
test  question,  but  is  precisely  the  “  corollary  ”  which  Whedon 
himself  states  in  Various  forms,  pp.  272,  273,  286,  etc. 
“  Man  hath  a  power,”  says  Charnock,  “  to  do  otherwise  than 
that  which  God  foreknows  he  will  do.”  This  is  contrary 
choice,  if  anything  is.  And  these  are  the  words  of  a  Puritan 
divine,  instructing  a  Presbyterian  congregation.  Thus  far, 
then,  we  hold,  distinctly  and  heartily,  with  tlie  Arminians. 
From  this  point  on,  the  divergence  is  rapid. 

P.  449.  “  But  how  comes  it  [the  future  thing]  to  be 
knowable  to  God  ?  It  must  be  answered,  either  in  the  power 
of  God,  as  a  thing  possible,  or  in  the  will  of  God,  as  a  thing 
future ;  he  first  wdlled,  and  then  knew  what  he  willed.” 

P.  457.  “  Again,  since  knowledge  is  a  perfection,  if  God’s 
knowledge  of  the  creatures  depended  upon  the  creatures,  he 
would  derive  an  excellency  from  them,  tliey  would  derive  no 
excellency  from  any  idea  in  the  divine  mind  ;  he  would  not 
be  infinitely  perfect  in  himself.” 

P.  459.  “  No  reason  can  by  given  why  God  knows  a  thing 
to  be,  but  ))ecause  he  infallibly  wills  it  to  be.” 

P.  411.  “  These  two  kinds  of  knowledge  differ ;  that  of 
vision  is  of  tilings  which  God  hath  decreed  to  be,  though  they 
are  not  yet ;  that  of  intelligence  is  of  things  which  never 
shall  be,  yet  they  may  be,  or  are  possible  to  be,  if  God  pleases 
to  will  or  order  their  being ;  one  respects  things  that  shall 
be,  the  other  things  that  may  be,  and  are  not  repugnant  to 
the  nature  of  God  to  be.  The  knowledge  of  vision  follows 
the  act  of  God’s  will,  and  supposeth  an  act  of  God’s  will  before, 
decreeing  things  to  be.  (If  we  could  suppose  any  first  or 
second  in  God’s  decree,  we  might  say,  —  God  knew  them  as 
possible  before  he  decreed  them  ;  he  knew  them  as  future, 
because  he  decreed  them).  For  without  the  will  of  God 
decreeing  a  thing  to  come  to  pass,  God  cannot  know  that  it 
will  infallibly  come  to  pass.” 

P.  460.  “  It  was  not  necessary  that  this  or  that  creature 
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should  be,  and  therefore  it  was  not  necessary  that  God  should 
know  this  or  that  creature  with  a  knowledge  of  vision  ;  but 
after  the  will  of  God  had  determined  the  existence  of  this  or 
that  creature,  his  knowledge  being  then  determined  to  this 
or  that  object,  did  necessarily  continue  unchangeable.” 

If  any  one  chooses  to  say  that  Charnock  was  an  Arminian 
on  the  will,  but  a  Calvinist  on  the  decrees,  we  will  not  dis¬ 
pute  about  names  ;  but  whoever  will  read  his  discourses  on 
“  the  immutability  of  God,”  and  on  “  God’s  knowledge,”  will 
come  under  the  sway  of  a  clear,  close,  and  devout  thinker, 
whose  thought  is  as  fresh  to-day  as  it  was  two  hundred  years 
ago,  and  whose  vindication  of  the  common  doctrine  of  the 
divine  foreknowledge  is  a  fortress  which  stands  fast,  in  the 
main,  against  every  modern  form  of  assault.  I  purposely 
say,  in  the  main ;  for  there  is  one  outwork  of  the  fortress 
which  I  think  must  be  abandoned ;  in  this  respect  the  tradi¬ 
tional  view  seems  to  need  revision.  I  refer  to  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  both  knowledge  and  will  with  the  simple  essence  of 
God.  This  was  a  survival  of  the  favorite  scholastic  concept 
of  God  as  actus  purus^  in  whom  there  is  no  real  distinction 
of  attributes,  the  latter  existing  only  in  the  view  of  the  crea¬ 
ture,  and  revealing  man’s  inability  to  think  God  as  he  is. 
This  idea  was  almost  universal  in  mediaeval  theology,  also  in 
that  of  the  Reformation,  and  has  been  the  prevailing  one  in 
recent  times,  largely  through  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher. 
God’s  attributes,  it  is  often  said,  are  simply  what  we  attribute 
to  him.  If  they  were  objectively  real,  then  distinction  and 
consequent  limitation  would  be  introduced  into  the  idea  of 
God.  But  this  is  by  no  means  clear  ;  it  must  be  proved  as 
well  as  asserted.  God’s  self- revelation  in  the  Bible  makes  a 
very  different  impression.  Knowledge  and  will  are  kept  so 
distinct,  that  while  God  knows  all  things,  he  does  not  will 
what  he  hates.  Yet  God  is  infinite,  and  God  is  one.  If  it 
be  objected  ;  Scripture  teaches  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  spirit 
must  be  uncompounded  —  simple  essence ;  we  reply.  So  is 
man  a  spirit.  His  bodily  part  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
distinctions  of  knowledge  and  will,  which  yet  are  real  in  him| 
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and  unless  we  are  to  use  words  unmeaningly,  are  also  real  in 
God. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  Dorner’s  Glaubenslehre 
(as  before  of  the  essays  on  Immutability)  that  it  controverts 
this  abstract,  metaphysical  conception  of  God,  which  admits 
of  no  internal  vitality  in  his  infinite  being  —  a  tendency  which 
culminated  in  the  dictum  of  Scotus  Erigena :  “  Deus  nescit 
se  quid  est,  quia  non  est  quid.”  Dorner  maintains  the  real 
distinction,  the  objective  validity,  of  God’s  attributes.  But, 
singularly  enough,  a  defect  in  his  treatment  of  the  divine 
foreknowledge  arises  just  from  not  carrying  out  this  distinc¬ 
tion  thoroughly.^  I  do  not  mean  that  he  himself  confuses 
knowledge  and  will,  but  that  his  objections  against  the  tradi¬ 
tional  view  of  the  divine  foreknowledge  (aside  from  those 
already  considered),  apply  rather  to  the  divine  will^  have  no 
force  against  those  who  keep  the  two  attributes  distinct,  and 
so  do  not  justify  his  demand  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  doc¬ 
trine,  in  order  to  place  God  in  a  living  relation  to  the  world. 
God  lives,  indeed,  a  historical  life  in  the  world,  acting  and 
reacting  with  it ;  but  his  knowledge  of  all  this  remains  iden¬ 
tically  the  same  from  eternity  to  eternity. 

The  modus  of  the  connection  between  the  divine  foreknowl¬ 
edge  and  the  free  world  is,  from  any  point  of  view,  a  mystery. 
The  five  theories  we  have  examined  may  be  regarded  as  dif¬ 
fering  simply  in  the  location  of  the  mystery.  That  of  Rothe 
endeavors  to  make  all  plain  by  reducing  this  connection  to 
zero.  But  a  greater  mystery  is  thus  presented ;  that  the 
universal  Creator  should  so  bind  himself  as  to  be  unable  to 
form  any  distinct  plan  of  government  for  the  world  he  has 
created  ;  but  only  the  bare  outline  of  a  plan,  varying  its  tenor 
every  instant  according  to  the  millions  of  fickle  choices 
among  his  creatures.  “  He  must  always  be  in  counsel  what 
he  would  do  upon  every  change  in  men’s  minds.” 

1  See  Jahrbllcher,  1858,  pp.  603-605,  648  ;  cf.  Dr.  Simon’s  abstract  of  these 
essays  in  the  Bib.  Sac.,  Jan.  1879,  pp.  57,  58.  See  especially  Glaubenslehre 
(Eng.  ed.),  Vol.  i.  pp.  330-32.  The  deeply  interesting  question  which  these 
extracts  open  —  the  relation  of  God’s  knowledge  to  time  —  I  must  leave  at 
present  with  the  few  hints  in  the  body  of  the  article. 
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Tlie  same  reasoning  applies  to  McCabe’s  theory,  but  he 
gives  us  an  additional  mystery ;  that  of  the  nature  of  the 
human  will  itself.  What  fellowship  hath  light  with  dark¬ 
ness,  freedom  with  necessity  ?  In  uniting  the  two  last  under 
the  name  of  will,  McCabe  attempts  to  join  two  incompatibles. 

The  mystery  of  Dorner’s  view  (supposing  him  to  hold  to 
foreknowledge)  is  that  which  he  himself  so  frankly  states ; 
that  a  free  act  should  have  its  sole  ground  of  reality  in  the 
finite  agent,  and  yet  be  eternally  foreknown  with  certainty 
by  the  Creator.  Supposing  him  to  deny  foreknowledge,  the 
mystery  becomes  that  which  he  urges  against  Martensen  and 
Rothe  ;  that  God  should  have  from  eternity  a  fixed  plan  for 
the  consummation  of  the  world,  embracing  free  creatures, 
while  yet  there  was  no  certainty  that  a  single  creature  would 
realize  that  plan.  Supposing  him  to  leave  the  question  un¬ 
decided,  the  mystery  is  so  great,  in  his  view,  as  to  baffle 
reconciliation. 

The  first  of  these  three  suppositions  respecting  Dorner  ap¬ 
plies  also  to  Whedon’s  theory  ;  but  this  gives  us  the  further 
mystery  of  an  eternal  foreknowledge,  comprehending  every 
future  event  as  certain,  and  logically  excluding  any  choice 
on  God’s  part  among  possible  alternatives  ;  an  unfree  Creator 
forming  a  free  creature.  The  mystery  in  the  traditional  view 
is  that  a  choice  should  be  free,  whose  certainty  is  yet  secured 
eternally  beforehand ;  that  an  agent  should  exist  with  perfect 
liberty  to  shape  his  course  among  possible  lines  of  conduct, 
yet  sure  to  go  according  to  a  foreknown  law. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  every  one  of  these  mysteries 
except  the  last,  results  when  carried  to  its  logical  issues,  in 
inconceivableness  and  contradiction.  That  this  is  not  true  of 
the  last  is  witnessed,  I  hold,  by  the  analogy  of  our  every-day 
experience.  All  the  vast  and  complicated  business  of  life  is 
carried  on  in  implicit  reliance  on  the  law  that  free  choices  are 
practically  certain  beforehand  ;  and  that  men  who  may  go  in 
any  one  of  various  ways  will  choose  to  go  in  a  particular  way. 
The  uncertainties  of  this  approximation  result  from  imper¬ 
fect  data,  not  from  an  unsound  principle  ;  hence  what  is  so 
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high  a  degree  of  certainty  to  the  finite  apprehension  becomes 
absolute  certainty  to  the  infinite  apprehension. 

We  conclude  that  the  traditional  view  of  the  divine  fore¬ 
knowledge  stands  in  need  of  no  modification  save  the  holding 
fast  the  distinction  in  God  between  knowledge  and  will ;  the 
former  being  fixed  from  eternity  ;  the  latter  being  gradually 
accomplished  in  time.  He  will  do  all  his  pleasure  ;  he  doeth 
these  things  which  were  known  from  of  old. 


ARTICLE  V. 

THE  PRACTICAL  BEARINGS  OF  OUR  BELIEF  CONCERNING 
THE  RELATION  OF  DEATH  TO  PROBATION. 

BT  RET.  O.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT,  PROFESSOR  IN  OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 

The  creeds  of  Christendom  have  not,  all  of  them,  expressly 
stated  the  belief  that  human  probation  is  limited  by  death. 
This  belief,  however,  is  usually  assumed  or  implied  in  the 
articles  which  treat  of  original  sin  and  of  baptism.  We  ap¬ 
pend  the  clauses  from  the  more  important  creeds  which  bear 
upon  the  subject.^ 

The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  reads :  “  The  souls  of  the 
righteous  being  then  made  perfect  in  holiness,  are  received  into  the 
highest  heavens,  where  they  behold  the  glory  of  God  in  light  and  glory, 
waiting  for  the  full  redemption  of  their  bodies.  And  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  are  east  into  hell,  where  they  remain  in  torments  and  utter  dark¬ 
ness,  reserv'ed  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  Besides  these  two  places 
for  souls  separated  from  their  bodies,  the  Scripture  acknowledgeth  none.” 

A  similar  clause  is  found  in  the  Larger  Catechism.  In 
the  Shorter  Catechism,  however,  the  statement  upon  this 
point  is  not  explicit  (chap.  32). 

Nicene  Creed.  —  I  acknowledge  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins. 

Athanasian  Creed.  — 41.  At  whose  coming  all  men  shall  rise  again 
with  their  bodies.  42.  And  shall  give  an  account  of  their  own  works 

Angsbarg  Confession. —  Art.  II.  Of  Original  Sin  they  teach  that, 
after  Adam’s  fall,  all  men  begotten  after  the  common  course  of  nature  are 

^  For  these  quotations  we  are  indebted  to  Schaff’s  Creeds  of  Christendom. 
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born  with  sin  ;  that  is,  without  the  fear  of  God,  without  trust  in  him,  and 
with  fleshly  appetite ;  and  that  disease,  or  original  fault,  is  truly  sin,  con¬ 
demning  and  bringing  eternal  death  now  also  upon  all  that  are  not  born 
again  by  baptism  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Art.  IX.  Of  Baptism  th*‘y  teach  that  it  is  necessary  to  salvation,  and 
that  by  Baptism  the  grace  of  God  is  oflered,  and  that  children  are  to  be 
baptized,  who  by  Baptism,  being  oflered  to  God,  are  received  into  God’s 
favor. 

Lather’s  Small  Catechism.  —  II.  What  does  Baptism  give,  or  of  what 
use  is  it  ?  It  worketh  forgiveness  of  sins,  delivers  from  death  and  the 
devil,  and  gives  everlasting  salvation  to  all  who  believe,  as  the  word  and 
promise  of  God  declare. 

HI.  How  can  water  do  such  great  things  ?  Without  the  word  of  God 
water  is  nothing  but  water,  and  no  baptism ;  but  with  the  word  of  God  it 
is  a  baptism,  that  is,  a  gracious  water  of  life  and  a  washing  of  regeneration 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  St.  Paul  says,  Titus  ili.  5-7. 

The  Saxon  Yisitation  Articles,  1592.  —  Art.  111.  Of  Holy  Baptism. 
The  Pure  and  'J  rue  Doctrine  of  our  Churches  on  the  Article  of  Holy  Bap¬ 
tism  :  4.  Baptism  is  the  bath  of  regeneration,  because  in  it  we  are  bom 
again,  and  sealed  by  the  Spirit  of  adoption  through  grace,  or  gratuitously, 
5.  Unless  a  person  be  born  again  of  water  and  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  is  not  intended,  however,  for  cases  of 
necessity. 

The  False  and  Erroneous  Doctrine  of  the  Calvinists  on  Holy  Baptism: 
1.  Tliat  Baptism  does  not  work  nor  confer  regeneration,  faith,  the  grace 
of  God,  and  salvation,  but  only  signifies  and  seals  them.  2.  That  regen¬ 
eration  does  not  take  place  in  and  with  Baptism,  but  afterwards,  at  a 
more  advanced  age,  yea,  with  many  not  before  old  age.  3.  That  salvation 
doth  not  depend  on  Baptism,  and  therefore  in  cases  of  necessity  should 
not  be  required  in  the  church. 

The  French  Confession  of  Faith,  1559.  —  X.  We  believe  that  all  the 
posterity  of  Adam  is  in  bondage  to  original  sin,  which  b  an  hereditary 
evil,  and  not  an  imitation  merely,  as  was  declared  by  the  Pelagians,  whom 
we  detest  in  their  errors.  And  we  consider  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
intjuire  how  sin  was  conveyed  from  one  man  to  another,  for  what  God 
had  given  Adam  was  not  for  him  alone,  but  for  all  his  posterity ;  and  thus 
in  his  person  we  have  been  deprived  of  all  good  things,  and  have  fallen 
with  him  into  a  state  of  sin  and  misery. 

The  Belgic  Confession,  A.D.  1561. —  Art.  XXXVII.  Then  the  books 
(that  is  to  say,  the  consciences)  shall  be  opened,  and  the  dead  judged 
according  to  what  they  shall  have  done  in  this  world,  whether  it  be  good 
or  evil.  Nay,  all  men  shall  give  an  account  of  every  idle  word  they  have 
spoken,  which  the  world  only  accounts  amusement  and  jest ;  and  then  the 
secrets  and  hypocrisy  of  men  shall  be  disclosed  and  laid  open  before  ns. 
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The  Scotch  Confession  of  Faith,  A.D.  1660.  —  Art.  XVII.  On  the 

Immortalitie  of  the  Soules  :  The  elect  departed  are  In  peace  and  rest  fra 

their  labours . As  contrariewise,  the  reprobate  and  unfaithful  departed 

have  anguish,  torment,  and  pain,  that  cannot  be  expressed. 

The  Irish  Articles  of  Religion,  1615.  —  Of  the  Fall  of  Man,  Orig¬ 
inal  Sin,  and  the  State  of  Man  before  Justification :  Man  is  deprived  of 
original  righteousness,  and  by  nature  is  bent  unto  sin.  And  therefore,  in 
every  person  born  into  the  world,  it  deserves  God’s  wrath  and  damnation. 

. All  sins  are  not  equal,  but  some  far  more  heinous  than  others ;  yet 

the  very  least  of  its  own  nature  mortal,  and  without  God’s  mercy,  maketh 
the  offender  liable  unto  everlasting  damnation. 

Of  the  State  of  the  Souls  of  Men  after  they  be  departed  out  of  this  Life, 
together  with  the  General  Resurrection  and  tl:e  Last  Judgment:  After 
this  life  is  ended  the  souls  of  God’s  children  be  presently  received  into 
heaven,  there  to  enjoy  unspeakable  comforts ;  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are 
cast  into  hell,  there  to  endure  endless  torments.  At  the  end  of  this  world 
the  Lord  Jesus  shall  come  in  the  clouds  with  the  glory  of  his  Father;  at 
which  time,  by  the  almighty  power  of  God,  the  living  shall  be  changed 
and  the  dead  shall  be  raised ;  all  shall  appear  both  in  body  and  soul  before 
his  judgment-seat,  to  receive  according  to  that  which  they  have  done  in 
their  bodies,  whether  good  or  evil. 

The  following  passage  from  Irenaeus  is  also  worthy  of 
quotation  : 

Contra  Ilaereses,  Lib.  i.  cap.  10,  §  1.  And  that  he  may  execute  right¬ 
eous  judgment  over  all ;  sending  into  eternal  fire  the  spiritual  powers  of 
wickedness,  and  the  angels  who  transgressed  and  apostatized,  and  the 
goilless  and  unrighteous  and  lawless  and  blasphemous  among  men,  and 
granting  life  and  immortality  and  eternal  glory  to  the  righteous  and  holy, 
who  have  both  kept  the  commandments  and  continued  in  his  love,  some 
from  the  bc-ginning,  some  after  their  conversion. 

From  the  omission  of  many  of  the  creeds  to  state  expressly 
that  probation  closes  at  death,  some  persons  have  beeq  led 
to  suppose  that  the  belief  of  the  church  was  not  clearly 
defined  upon  this  subject ;  and  several  recent  writers  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  have  either  openly  maintained,  or 
have  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  the  impression,  that 
the  belief  in  a  probation  continued  up  to  the  judgment-day 
has  been  generally  looked  upon  by  the  churcli  with  indif¬ 
ference  or  complacency.  And  it  is,  indeed,  true  that  if  we 
collect  together  in  one  magazine  article  an  account  of  the 
individual  Christian  teachers  who  during  the  eighteen  hun- 
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dred  years  of  the  existence  of  Christianity  have  expressed 
tlieniselves  in  favor  of  restoration  or  of  some  sort  of  probation 
after  death,  the  list  seems  formidable. .  Even  Luther  can  be 
quoted  as  favoring  a  belief  that  some  of  the  heathen  will 
have  the  gospel  extended  to  them  after  death.  The  fallacy 
of  this  procedure  consists  in  giving  undue  prominence  to 
eccentric  views,  which  have  not  at  any  time  penetrated  the 
faith  of  the  great  mass  of  Christian  believers.  It  can 
easily  be  shown  that  from  the  l)eginning  until  now  the 
great  majority  of  Christians  have  believed  both  in  the  ever¬ 
lasting  awards  of  the  judgment-day  and  in  the  fixity  of 
the  soul’s  condition  between  death  and  the  judgment-day. 
This  is  as  true  of  the  church  before  the  days  of  Augustine  as 
since  the  Reformation.  Origen’s  views  were  somewhat  akin 
to  tliose  of  Dr.  Dorner,  and  like  his  were  held  in  opposition 
to  the  acknowledged  teaching  of  Scripture.  Origen’s  views 
were  considered  in  their  day,  and  were  rejected.  Dr.  Dorner 
has  nothing  new  to  offer  upon  the  subject. 

The  reason  that  so  many  of  the  creeds  have  neglected 
definitely  to  exclude  the  idea  of  a  probation  continued  after 
death  to  the  judgment-day  doubtless  is,  that  there  has  been 
no  serious  occasion  explicitly  to  affirm  the  general  belief 
upon  the  subject.  The  belief  that  death  ends  probation  has 
been  so  nearly  universal  in  the  church  that  there  has  been 
little  occasion  to  affirm  it.  The  creeds  of  Christendom  have 
generally  been  formed  to  sustain  important  doctrines  wliich 
have  been  extensively  denied.  The  separate  articles  of  the 
creeds  have  been  framed  to  guard  against  living  heresies. 
The  doctrine  now  urged  upon  us  that  man’s  probation  is 
extended  beyond  death  as  far  as  the  general  judgment-day, 
and  no  farther,  has  never  been  a  living  issue  with  the 
church  —  unless  it  may  be  said  to  be  so  now. 

A  sufficient  proof  of  the  foregoing  statement  concerning 
the  common  faith  of  the  church  respecting  prol)ation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  attitude  of  Christian  believers  with  regard  to 
prayers  for  the  dead.  Protestants  never  pray  for  the  dead, 
either  for  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  died  regenerate  or 
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for  those  who  are  thought  to  be  unregenerate  at  death ;  while 
Catholics  pray  for  those  dead  persons  only  who  are  supposed 
to  have  been  regenerated  before  death. 

This  ominous  omission  by  Protestants  is  a  most  instructive 
and  impressive  fact,  and  reveals  more  forcibly  than  any 
creed  could  do  their  belief  that  after  death  no  relief  can  be 
obtained  irom  the  penalty  of  the  law.  For  it  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  belief  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike  that  prayer  is 
a  positive  power,  and  that  by  its  exercise  man  moves  the 
arm  that  moves  the  world.  We  pray  for  distant  objects. 
Space  is  no  bar  to  Christian  faith.  When  oceans  roll  between 
us  and  our  friends,  it  rather  stimulates  to  prayer.  The 
prayers  of  the  pious  mother  follow  the  steps  of  her  wayward 
son,  through  all  scenes  and  into  all  climes,  while  he  remains 
alive  ;  but,  with  an  instinct  that  is  well  nigh  universal,  upon 
hearing  of  his  death  she  commits  his  soul  into  the  hands 
of  a  just  and  merciful  Judge  until  the  revelations  of  the 
last  day. 

Another  infallible  indication  of  the  undercurrent  of  the 
belief  of  evangelical  Protestants  upon  this  subject  is  to  be 
found  in  their  peculiar  solicitude  for  the  conversion  and 
sanctification  of  living  men.  This  solicitude  has  given  tone 
to  evangelical  preaching,  and  character  and  shape  to  evan¬ 
gelical  activity,  and  has  found  expression  in  such  popular 
hymns  as : 

“  Lo,  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 

’Twixt  two  unbounded  seas,  I  stand 
Secure !  insensible ! 

A  point  of  time,  a  moment’s  space, 

Bemoves  me  to  yon  heavenly  place 
Or  shuts  me  up  in  hell.” 

“  Life  is  the  time  to  serve  the  Lord, 

The  time  to  ensure  the  great  reward.” 

“  While  life  prolongs  its  precious  light 
Mercy  is  found  and  peace  is  given.” 

“  Now  is  the  accepted  time  ; 

Now  is  the  day  of  grace.” 

There  is  a  very  extensive  misapprehension  respecting  the 
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Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  the  practice  of  Catholics 
of  praying  for  the  dead.  From  much  which  has  of  late 
appeared  in  print,  it  would  seem  that  the  idea  is  prevalent 
that  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory  in  some  way  softens 
their  belief  respecting  eternal  punishment.  This",  however, 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory 
has  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  justification,  and  not  to  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  Purgatory  is  for  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  the  regenerate ;  and  in  the  Catholic  system  the 
belief  in  purgatory  is  made  necessary  by  their  rejection  of 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  The  Protestant  doc¬ 
trine  that  through  faith  sinners  are  justified  freely  by  God’s 
grace  leaves  no  room  for  purgatory. 

We  are  in  danger  of  underestimating  the  influence  of  the 
orthodox  belief  concerning  the  relation  of  death  to  probation, 
because  of  the  way  it  operates.  It  is  affirmed  by  many  that 
this  doctrine  is  not  preached  as  it  was  a  half  century  ago ; 
and  we  are  pointed  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  church  during 
this  century,  and  to  the  recent  increase  of  missionary  zeal, 
as  evidence  that  the  maintenance  of  the  ordinary  belief  on 
this  point  is  of  less  practical  importance  than  was  supposed. 
This  is,  however,  an  unwarrantable  inference.  The  doc¬ 
trines  of  eternal  punishment  and  of  a  limited  period  of 
probation  belong  to  the  permanent  fortifications  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  which  were  specially  strengthened  by  discussions  about 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  These  doctrines  are  like  the 
guns  mounted  on  earth-works,  rather  than  like  the  field- 
artillery.  Their  importance  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  times  they  are  fired  off,  but  by  the  tremendous 
reserve  power  they  possess  and  the  respectful  distance  at 
which  the  fear  of  them  keeps  the  enemy. 

Silence  is  sometimes  the  most  emphatic  mode  of  utterance. 
There  are  probably  few  more  impressive  facts  urging  to 
present  religious  activity  than  that  ominous  omission  of 
effort  for  the  impenitent  dead  which  everywhere  characterizes 
the  Christian  church,  and  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  it  operates  in  a  powerful 
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manner  both  upon  the  impenitent  to  secure  their  attention  to 
religion,  and  upon  the  church  to  stimulate  its  missionary 
zeal.  This  belief  of  the  church  respecting  the  irreversible 
condition  forms  the  back-ground  upon  which  the  promises  of 
mercy  are  painted.  There  is  little  evidence  that  the  church 
has  changed  its  belief  concerning  the  solemnity  of  death. 
How  we  can  most  effectually  emphasize  the  solemnity  of  this 
event  is  a  question  of  practical  wisdom.  A  preacher  may 
rarely  be  called  upon  to  preach  a  distinctive  sermon  upon 
the  subject  of  eternal  punishment ;  yet  the  solemn  thought 
that  the  feet  of  his  impenitent  hearers  stand  on  slippery 
places,  that  their  lives  are  extended  by  the  mercy  of  God 
rather  than  by  his  justice,  and  that  under  divine  appointment 
what  are  called  the  accidents  of  life  may  suddenly  interpose 
to  prevent  all  further  effort  in  their  behalf  must  give  pun¬ 
gency  to  all  his  exhortations  and  tone  to  all  his  utterances 
from  the  pulpit 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  appeals  to  the  fears  of  men 
are  ineffectual  to  secure  conversion,  and  that  to  rely  upon  fear 
as  a  motive  is  unworthy  of  a  Christian  ministry.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  true  that  fear  alone  is  ineffectual  to  secure  salva¬ 
tion,  and  that,  when  compared  with  some  higher  motives, 
fear  may  be  called  relatively  unworthy.  But  it  should  be 
rememembered  that  in  this  world  the  fears  aroused  by  the 
doctrines  of  eternal  punishment  and  limited  probation  never 
operate  alone.  In  the  Christian  faith  they  are  connected 
with  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  point  to  a  door  of  hope.  In 
the  evangelical  faith  the  law  is  but  the  schoolmaster  leading 
to  Christ. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  there  should  be  such  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  some  to  admit  fear  among  the  motives  urging 
to  the  acceptance  of  Christ.  In  the  ordinary  relations  of  life 
we  do  not  count  fear  an  unworthy  motive  for  action.  The 
fear  of  becoming  a  drunkard  might  well  dissuade  the  moderate 
drinker  from  indulging  in  the  social  glass.  The  fear  of 
floods  may  well  prevent  a  man  from  building  his  house  upon 
the  sand.  Unless  the  call  of  duty  demand  our  presence,  the 
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fear  of  contagion  ought  to  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  keep  us 
away  from  a  fever-stricken  locality. 

But  the  most  important  practical  bearing  of  our  belief 
upon  the  subject  under  consideration  comes  from  its  appeal 
to  the  fear  we  have  concerning  the  fate  of  others.  The 
solicitude  which  good  men  have  for  others  depends  upon  the 
danger  which  is  seen  to  be  tlireatening  them.  This  form  of 
fear  takes  rank  among  the  highest  motives.  It  is  perfectly 
fitting  for  us  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
because  we  fear  the  personal  consequences  that  may  come 
from  their  use ;  nor  should  we  be  ashamed  to  own  that  the 
fear  of  eternal  punishment  is  one  of  tlie  motives  keeping  us 
from  sin.  But  a  wider  motive  to  total  abstinence  arises 
from  fear  that  otliers  will  be  injured  by  our  example.  It  is 
natural  and  fitting  that  this  solicitude  for  others  should  be 
in  proportion  to  the  revealed  danger  to  which  they  are  ex¬ 
posed,  and  to  the  revealed  value  of  the  interests  at  stake. 

It  has  been  stated  somewhere  that  our  solicitude  for  the 
salvation  of  men  sustains  no  relation  to  the  question  whether 
their  probation  be  limited  in  time  or  not.  It  is  said  that 
our  anxiety  to  fit  out  an  expedition  this  year  for  the  relief  of 
an  Arctic  traveller  would  not  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  we 
should  have  an  equally  good  opportunity  next  year.  This  is 
certainly  a  misapprehension.  Our  object  of  a  relief  expe¬ 
dition  in  such  a  case  is  not  to  deliver  the  traveller  from  a 
single  year’s  exposure,  but  to  relieve  him  from  a  peril  that  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  final.  If  he  is  likely  to  escape,  after 
a  year  or  two,  without  our  help,  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
feel  so  much  solicitude  for  him. 

The  case  of  redeeming  men  from  sin  is,  indeed,  somewhat 
different;  for  the  salvation  of  a  sinner  accomplishes  two 
incalculable  blessings  —  it  saves  a  soul  from  death,  and  it 
hides  a  multitude  of  sins.  Sin  is  an  evil,  first,  because  of 
the  dishonor  it  brings  upon  God ;  and  secondly,  because  of 
the  ruin  it  brings  to  the  sinner’s  own  soul.  In  seeking  the 
salvation  of  our  fellow-men  our  zeal  for  God’s  law  should 
indeed  be  constant ;  but  it  is  augmented  by  our  zeal  to  save 
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the  soul  from  death.  Eternal  sin  and  suffering  is  a  greater 
evil  than  temporal  sin  and  suffering. 

The  interests  which  are  at  stake  in  maintaining  the  preva* 
lent  belief  concerning  the  close  of  probation  by  death  are 
amply  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the  Catholic  church 
with  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  Those  who  maintain  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  what  we  believe  upon  theolog¬ 
ical  points  will  do  well  to  take  warning  from  this  experience. 
No  one  can  deny  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory  has 
a  most  powerful  influence  upon  the  activities  of  the  Catholic 
church.  The  devout  Catholic  is  moved  to  the  performance 
of  a  great  variety  of  supposed  religious  duties  by  his  belief 
that  his  deceased  friends  are  enduring  purgatorial  pain  in 
the  other  world,  and  can  be  aided  by  his  efforts.  He  prays 
for  their  deliverance  ;  he  makes  pilgrimages  for  their  benefit; 
and  bestows  costly  offerings  upon  the  church,  the  service  of 
whose  priesthood  he  would  enlist  in  their  behalf. 

Another  illustration  of  the  overshadowing  influence  exerted 
by  a  belief  that  the  condition  of  the  dead  is  not  fixed,  but  is 
subject  to  amelioration  through  the  prayers  and  activities  of 
the  living,  may  be  found  in  the  Mormon  church,  whose  most 
solemn  religious  rite  is  that  of  baptizing  for  the  dead.  The 
Mormons  hold  that  baptism  is  essential  to  salvation,  but  that 
our  ancestors  who  died  without  baptism  may  liave  credited 
to  their  account  the  baptism  of  some  of  their  descendants  or 
friends  who  shall  take  pains  to  examine  their  record  and  be 
baptized  in  their  behalf.  It  is  largely  for  the  ceremonies 
accompanying  such  baptisms  that  Morman  temples  are  built. 
And  so  always  does  a  firm  belief  clothe  itself  in  a  form  of 
visible  activity. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  peculiar  solicitude  for 
the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  men  while  living  which 
has  characterized  the  evangelical  Protestant  churches  is  in 
large  measure  the  product  of  the  deep-seated  belief  that  the 
probation  of  all  men  ends  with  death.  If  Protestants  have 
not  had  this  doctrine  in.  their  creeds,  they  certainly  have  had 
it  in  their  hearts.  It  has  been  assimilated  in  their  faith,  and 
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the  belief  has  stimulated  in  the  church  a  missionary  zeal  akin 
to  tliat  which  led  our  Lord  himself  to  become  flesh  and  dwell 
among  us. 

Ill  entering  upon  his  work  for  the  redemption  of  mankind, 
our  Lord  recognized  the  limitations  both  of  time  and  space. 
He  waited  until  the  fulness  of  time  before  he  came.  He 
manifested  himself  in  Judaea,  and  made  an  offering  once  for 
all.  It  is  this  manifestation  in  time  and  space  that  gives  to 
Christianity  its  theistic  character,  and  separates  it  by  a  sharp 
line  from  pantheistic  speculations. 

In  creating  man  under  the  limitations  of  time  and  space, 
and  ill  adapting  his  mind  to  the  influence  of  moral  motives, 
the  Creator  has  limited  himself  in  his  mode  of  governing  the 
race.  Prophets  and  apostles  are  not  sent  to  every  continent 
and  to  every  age,  but  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  places 
holy  men  are  raised  up  to  make  known  the  divine  will. 
Miraculous  gifts  have  not  been  bestowed  indiscriminately 
upon  every  age  and  upon  all  classes  of  persons,  but  have 
been  confined  to  a  few  epochs  of  history  and  to  a  small  class 
of  individuals.  The  supernatural  in  Christianity  has  not 
been  permitted  to  overshadow  the  natural.  The  heavenly 
treasure  has  been  committed  to  earthen  vessels.  The  truth 
which  the  Son  of  Man  brought  down  to  the  earth  is  compared 
by  him  to  seed  which  is  sown  broadcast  over  the  fields.  The 
harvest  that  is  to  spring  from  this  seed  depends  upon  the 
ground  into  which  it  falls. 

Christianity  is  a  historical  religion,  and  depends  for  its 
growth  upon  a  variety  of  co-ordinate  forces.  There  is,  first, 
the  pervading  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  constant 
operation  of  divine  providence.  But  these  have  respect  to 
the  word  already  revealed.  The  Holy  Spirit  operates  in 
connection  with  the  truth.  We  do  not  think  of  praying  that 
Christ  should  be  crucified  again  in  China,  or  that  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  of  John  should  be  revealed  afresli  to  some  hermit  in 
India  ;  but  we  pray  that  the  Christ  already  crucified  may  lie 
preached  to  the  millions  of  China,  and  that  the  revelation 
already  made  to  the  apostle  may  be  carried  by  human  instm- 
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mentalities  to  the  teeming  populations  of  India.  Thus  all 
recognize  the  fact  that  to  a  large  extent  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  is  hound  up  in  the  natural  course  of  events.  This 
means  that  not  only  sinners  are  on  probation,  but  the 
church  is  on  probation.  The  heavenly  oracles  are,  from 
generation  to  generation,  committed  to  a  living  church,  upon 
which  is  laid  the  divine  commission  that  they  to  the  extent 
of  their  ability  and  the  means  at  their  command  preach 
Christ  to  all  nations,  and  hold  him  up  to  the  gaze  of  the 
generation  following  them. 

The  point  is,  that  the  motives  of  the  gospel  are  operating 
upon  other  conditions  than  those  provided  by  the  moral 
character  of  any  particular  class  of  individuals  which  is  to 
be  affected.  These  motives  operate  under  conditions  of  time 
and  space.  The  human  reason  is  unable  to  solve  the  problem 
presented.  It  cannot  tell  why  God  introduced  the  gospel 
under  the  limitations  which  we  know  to  exist.  Nor  is  the 
human  reason  competent  of  itself  to  determine  what  are  the 
limitations  of  God’s  grace  in  the  world  to  come.  Upon  such 
a  subject  the  practical  belief  of  mankind  is  to  be  guided  by 
the  positive  revelation  which  the  Creator  has  made. 

The  question  of  a  future  probation,  therefore,  must  be 
transferred  from  the  realm  of  natural  theology  to  the  realm 
of  revealed  theology,  and  is  to  be  determined  by  principles 
of  interpretation  as  applied  to  the  sacred  records.  Hence 
one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  subject  in  hand 
relates  to  the  extent  of  the  authority  we  are  willing  to 
give  to  the  Bible.  Now,  there  certainly  is  a  strong  array 
of  scriptural  passages  which  seem  to  teach,  either  positively 
or  by  plain  implication,  that  there  is  no  radical  change  of 
condition  for  man  after  he  leaves  this  world. ^  According  to 
2  Cor.  V.  10,  we  are  all  to  “  be  made  manifest  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that  each  one  may  receive  the  things 
done  in  the  body,  according  to  what  he  hath  done,  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad.”  No  one  familiar  with  the  Greek  would 

^  See  the  writer’s  little  volume.  The  Relation  of  Death  to  Probation,  Cong. 
Pub.  Soc.  1882. 
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think  of  questioning  the  correctness  of  this  translation.^ 
Neither  can  the  universality  of  the  statement  be  affected  by 
any  supposed  special  application  to  the  case  in  hand ;  for  it 
is  a  general  truth  which  tlie  writer  uses  to  enforce  the  special 
application.  The  apostle  appeals  to  the  fact  that  our  final 
judgment  is  to  be  upon  the  basis  of  what  we  have  done  in 
this  life.  If  one  has  been  faithful  in  the  body,  he  is  sure, 
notwithstanding  the  freedom  of  the  will,  on  departing  to  be 
with  the  Lord.  If  he  is  unfaithful,  his  condemnation  is 
equally  sure. 

When,  also,  we  turn  to  those  passages  which  describe  the 
awards  of  the  judgment-day,  we  find  that  largely  they  are  for 
deeds  which  could  be  done  only  in  the  body.  In  Rev.  xxii. 
15  the  ground  upon  which  numbers  are  left  outside  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  is  not  that  they  have  had  Christ  formally 
presented  to  them  and  have  rejected  him ;  but  they  are  left 
out  on  the  ground  of  having  committed  definite,  earthly  sins. 
“  Without  are  dogs,  and  sorcerers,  and  whoremongers,  and 
murderers,  and  idolaters,  and  whosoever  loveth  and  maketh 
a  lie.”  In  Matt.  xxv.  the  rejection  of  Christ,  on  the  ground 
of  which  the  wicked  are  consigned  to  eternal  punishment 
after  the  judgment-day,  is  such  as  could  only  take  place  while 
they  were  living  in  the  body. 

Again,  the  story  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  (Luke  xvi. 
19-31)  teaches  as  plainly  as  it  is  possible  to  teach  in  lan¬ 
guage,  that  after  death  offers  of  mercy  are  not  extended  to 
the  wicked.  The  attempt  to  explain  this  story  away  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  an  allegory  relating  to  the  rejection  of  the 
Jews*  is  too  far-fetched  to  demand  serious  attention;  and  if 

^  Kofilar/Tcu  tKcurros  ra  itii  tov  adfuiTos  cannot  mean,  as  Dr.  Emerson  sup* 
poses,  “  receive  the  things  in  the  body  ”  (Doctrine  of  Probation  Examined,  p.  42). 
Aid  introduces  the  instrumental  genitive  and  the  position  of  the  neuter  article 
makes  a  noun  out  of  that  which  is  the  result  of  this  instrumentality.  Mr. 
Emerson’s  words  might  be  retained  with  a  change  of  order  and  both  preserve 
the  Greek  idiom  and  express  the  meaning  in  uncouth  English,  making  the 
passage  read,  “  We  must  all  be  made  manifest  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,  that  each  one  may  receive  the  in  the  body  things  according  to  what  he 
hath  done.” 

*  See  Emerson,  as  above,  p.  61. 
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that  were  the  explanation,  it  does  not  touch  the  point  in 
question,  since  an  irreversible  condition  into  which  a  nation 
was  to  come  could  not  well  be  symbolized  by  the  condition 
of  a  man  which  was  not  also  irreversible.  We  are  led  to  the 
unknown  through  the  known.  It  is  even  the  more  impressive 
if  the  fixity  of  man’s  condition  after  death  is,  in  the  Saviour’s 
time,  accepted  as  so  certain,  that  he  makes  it  the  standard  of 
comparison. 

Again,  throughout  the  Book  of  Romans  it  is  both  affirmed 
and  implied  that  men  are  brought  under  condemnation,  not 
only  for  violating  a  written  law,  for  rejecting  an  offer  of 
mercy,  but  for  disregarding  the  law  of  nature.  The  apostle 
Paul  repeatedly  affirms  tliat  the  heathen  are  without  excuse ; 
that  when  they  knew  God  they  refused  to  glorify  him  as  God, 
and  were  unthankful.  The  apostle  everywhere  takes  a  very 
high  view  of  man’s  native  moral  endowments.  He  does  not 
dwell  upon  the  misfortunes  of  the  heathen,  but  upon  their 
sins.  They  have  a  knowledge  of  God,  but  they  have  refused 
to  regard  it  or  retain  it.  In  the  apostle’s  view  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  men  should  have  Christ  distinctly  revealed  in  order 
to  the  commission  of  sin.  Their  sin  against  the  light  of 
nature  is  sufficient  ground  for  their  eternal  condemnation. 
The  true  doctrine  of  election  does  not  so  much  emphasize  the 
misfortune  of  those  to  whom  the  gospel  is  not  preached  as  it 
magnifies  the  unspeakably  good  fortune  of  those  to  whom 
the  glad  tidings  come  in  tlieir  clearest  form. 

Heb.  ix.  27,  “  It  is  appointed  to  men  once  to  die,  and  after 
this  cometh  judgment,”  is  all  the  more  forcible  for  the  inci¬ 
dental  and  parenthetic  manner  in  wliich  the  idea  is  intro¬ 
duced.  The  comparison  is  between  our  death,  which  can 
only  occur  once,  and  the  single  offering  of  Christ.  But  so 
full  is  the  mind  of  the  sacred  writer  with  the  thought  of  that 
which  makes  death  unspeakably  solemn  that  he  introduces  it 
even  at  tlie  risk  of  interrupting  the  comparison. 

Neither  can  the  thought  that  death  is,  in  divine  providence, 
a  most  solemn  crisis,  be  eliminated  from  John  viii.  21,  24, 
“  He  said  therefoi'e  again  unto  them,  I  go  away,  and  ye  shall 
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seek  me,  and  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins ;  whither  I  go,  ye  can¬ 
not  come.”  “  I  said  therefore  unto  you,  that  ye  shall  die  in 
your  sins ;  for  except  ye  believe  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in 
your  sins.”  Death  is  represented  as  the  finality.  Christ 
was  of  the  other  world,  in  which  the  saints  are  to  be  like  him, 
for  they  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  But  their  death  in  unbelief 
would  shut  them  off  from  coming  where  he  was.  There  is 
no  force  to  the  warning  unless  death  be  a  boundary  line  to 
their  present  privilege. 

At  this  point  we  may  profitably  consider  a  favorite  phrase 
used  by  those  who  believe  that  probation  may  be  continued 
after  death.  Probation,  they  say,  should  be  defined  in  the 
sphere  of  character.  This  phrase  seems  to  imply  that  pro¬ 
bation  is  not  to  be  closed  until  a  sinner  has  reached  a  certain 
definite  degree  of  obstinacy,  which  in  some  way  secures,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  a  permanent  choice  of  evil  by 
the  will.  According  to  Dorner,  the  good  must  “  be  placed 
before  the  eyes  in  its  full  clearness  and  truth,  not  simply  as 

the  voice . but  in  its  brightest  and  most  attractive  form, 

as  the  personal  love,  in  order  that  the  decision  for  or  against 
it  may  receive  decisive  importance.”  And  again,  “  so  long 
as  the  gospel,  which  must  come  to  all  before  the  judgment, 
has  not  come  inwardly  near  man,  there  has  been  given  him 
neither  definite  condemnation  nor  its  opposite  ;  but  he  is  still, 
as  it  were,  in  a  provisional  condition.”  He  cannot  be  ripe 
for  the  judgment  until  Christ  has  been  presented  and  defi¬ 
nitely  rejected. 

A  fatal  objection  to  this  mode  of  presenting  the  case  is, 
that  it  does  not  sufficiently  emphasize  the  gracious  character 
of  the  gospel,  nor  properly  recognize  the  contingency  that 
the  gifts  of  grace  are  regulated  by  divine  wisdom  in  view  of 
higher  interests  than  those  of  the  individual  sinner.  For  the 
solution  of  such  a  problem,  we  have  no  axiomatic  principles 
to  aid  us.  God  is  love,  and  will  do  all  he  wisely  can  to  save 
the  human  race.  But  God’s  wisdom  is  partially  revealed  in 
the  creation  and  moral  constitution  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  depreciate  the  guilt  of  sins  com- 
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mitted  under  the  light  of  nature,  and  to  underestimate  the 
seriousness  of  the  consequences  connected  with  the  first  sin 
against  God  which  a  moral  agent  commits.  Caesar’s  crime 
against  Rome  was  all  involved  in  the  single  act  of  crossing 
the  Rubicon.  Unless  grace  can  intervene,  the  first  formal 
act  in  the  sinner’s  rebellion  against  God  plunges  him  into  a 
permanent  state  of  alienation.  So  far  as  those  who  have  once 
made  a  sinful  choice  are  left  to  themselves,  they  remain  in 
sin.  They  do  not  come  to  the  light  except  through  the  over 
persuasion  of  divine  love.  For  all  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
every  man  has  a  day  of  grace  in  this  life.  Sentence  against 
sin  is  not  speedily  executed.  Paul  appealed  with  powerful 
effect  to  the  evidence  which  even  the  heathen  had  of  the 
goodness  of  God.  The  gospel  is  merely  a  supplement  of  that 
light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
It  is  neither  a  principle  of  reason  nor  of  Scripture  that  the 
gifts  of  grace  should  fall  with  equal  measure  upon  all.  It 
appears  certain  that  in  the  system  which  God  has  created,  a 
wise  regard  for  the  highest  good  of  being  permits  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  times  and  seasons,  and  demands  the  concentration 
of  influences  for  tlie  conversion  of  some  individuals  and  fam¬ 
ilies  and  nations,  and  perhaps  of  worlds,  that  is  far  in  excess 
of  what  is  done  for  others.  Influences  are  not  concentrated 
upon  many  persons  as  they  were  upon  Paul.  If  such  con¬ 
versions  were  too  frequent,  all  would  come  to  expect  the 
same,  and  lower  motives  would  lose  their  force. 

The  provisions  of  the  gospel  are  supernatural ;  they  are 
made  known  to  us  by  special  revelation.  If  bounties  of  grace 
are  offered,  it  ill  becomes  the  needy  recipients  to  find  fault 
because  the  offers  are  not  indefinitely  extended,  to  suit  their 
convenience.  The  gift  and  the  conditions  of  the  gift  go  to¬ 
gether.  When  unmerited  favors  are  offered  for  present 
acceptance,  we  have  no  business  to  infer  the  indefinite  con¬ 
tinuance  of  tlie  offer.  Because  God  has  made  special  pro¬ 
vision  for  extending  mercy  to  sinners  repenting  in  this  life, 
it  does  not  follow  that  similar  terms  can  be  extended  after 
death. 
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There  is  nothing  either  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  or  in 
the  analogy  of  faith,  compelling  us  to  give  the  Scripture 
wliich  teaches  that  man’s  probation  ends  with  death  anything 
but  its  plain  and  manifest  significance.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  deny  the  importance  of  the  principle  that  the  meaning  of 
language  is  modified  by  the  known  nature  of  the  subject  of 
discourse.  If,  for  example,  a  man  says,  “  Bring  me  the 
book,”  he  means,  bring  it  by  some  physical  agency,  because 
that  is  the  only  agency  that  can  move  a  material  object.  If 
tlie  judge  says,  “  Bring  the  prisoner  to  the  bar,”  his  com¬ 
mand  involves  the  use  of  the  motives  that  ordinarily  control 
the  movements  of  a  prisoner.  If  a  father  says  to  a  son, 
“  Bring  your  friend  to  dinner,”  the  use  of  physical  force,  or 
of  appeals  to  the  fears  of  the  friend,  are  excluded  from  our 
thoughts  by  the  known  relations  of  the  parties.  This  may 
illustrate  the  subtile  manner  in  which  words  are  warped  by 
the  context,  and  take  their  impress  in  part  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject  to  which  they  are  applied. 

In  interpreting  the  proof-texts  of  Scripture  which  most 
clearly  set  forth  the  fact  that  the  fate  of  men  for  all  eternity 
is  determined  by  what  they  do  here,  we  by  no  means  over¬ 
look  the  principle  just  illustrated.  Upon  this  subject  as  upon 
others,  the  context  and  the  nature  of  the  case  are  important 
elements  in  the  interpretation.  But  the  mass  of  Christian 
believers  do  not  read  the  context  as,  for  example,  Dr.  Dorner 
does.  Rightly  enough  perhaps  he  insists  that  our  interpre¬ 
tation  of  a  particular  passage  is  a  compound  of  two  elements, 
—  one  of  which  he  calls  “  Scripture,”  and  the  other,  “  faith.” 
These  two  elements  have  always  l)een  present  in  biblical  in¬ 
terpretation.  We  call  them  by  various  names.  Sometimes 
we  distinguish  them  as  the  letter  and  the  spirit.  What  Dor¬ 
ner  calls  “  faith,”  however,  is  more  widely  known  as  the 
“  analogy  of  faith.”  The  interpreter  always  asks.  How  does 
this  particular  passage  fall  in  with  the  general  scope  of  the 
writer,  or  with  the  general  trend  of  Scripture  doctrine  ?  and. 
How  does  it  conform  to  the  analogy  of  faith  ? 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  value  of  this 
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second  element  in  our  problem  of  interpretation  depends 
largely  upon  whose  faith  it  is  which  enters  in  us  as  a  factor. 
We  should  inquire  if  the  faith  which  is  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  a  particular  passage  is  that  of  a  single  man  or  of 
the  great  mass  of  believers,  or,  at  least,  of  those  who  have 
been  most  active  in  building  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Now, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  doctrines  of  eternal  punishment 
and  of  a  limited  probation  have  always  been  integral  parts  of 
the  faith  of  the  Christian  church.  The  great  mass  of  believers 
who  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  who  have  embraced 
Christ  and  devoted  themselves  to  his  work,  and  have  been 
under  the  influence  of  his  spirit  if  any  one  has  been,  instinc¬ 
tively  recognize  that  there  is  a  correlation  between  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  eternal  punishment  and  limited  probation  and  those 
of  the  atonement  and  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  With 
surprising  unanimity  these  ideas  have  entered  into  the  frame¬ 
work  of  every  influential  and  successful  system  of  Christian 
theology. 

Even  Dorner  admits  ^  that  the  doctrine  “  that  some  are 
damned  rests  on  preponderant  exegetical  grounds”;  but  adds 
that  “  tliat  gives  no  dogmatic  proposition,  because  this  must 
also  be  derived  from  the  principle  of  faith.”  That  is  what 
evangelical  Christians  in  general  would  say.  They  would, 
however,  justly  object  to  having  Dr.  Dorner,  or  any  other 
single  theologian  substitute  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  inter¬ 
pretation  for  the  common  doctrines  of  evangelical  faith, — 
doctrines  which  can  almost  be  said  to  have  been  accepted 
everywhere,  always,  and  by  everybody,  as  cardinal  elements 
of  the  gospel. 

In  general,  devout  Christian  believers  have  taken  a  low 
estimate  of  their  ability  to  criticise  the  ways  of  God  in  his 
dealing  with  men.  They  have  not  dared  dogmatically  to 
affirm  that  this  state  of  probation  is  so  poorly  planned  that 
God’s  goodness  and  wisdom  cannot  be  manifest  without  ex¬ 
tending  the  offers  of  mercy  lieyond  the  grave.  Those  who 
have  reflected  most  upon  the  limitations  of  human  knowledge 
1  See  Christian  Theology,  sec.  154,  par.  5. 
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hesitate  to  affirm  that  God  cannot  so  adjust  the  awards  of 
the  eternal  state  to  the  privileges  enjoyed  in  this  life  that  no 
injustice  shall  be  done  to  any,  and  no  stain  shall  rest  upon 
his  own  eternal  goodness ;  nor  do  they  feel  compelled  to 
affirm  that  the  riches  of  God’s  grace  may  not  be  shown  in  the 
salvation  of  infants  and  idiots  without  their  undergoing  the 
hazard  of  an  earthly  trial.  The  limited  extent  to  which  God 
interferes  with  the  natural  course  of  evil  in  this  world  makes 
the  thoughtful  Christian  cautious  in  his  speculations  as  to 
how  far  divine  interference  will  go  in  the  world  to  come. 
In  his  ignorance  upon  that  mysterious  subject,  man  does 
well  to  adhere  pretty  closely  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and 
not  attempt  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written.  The  nature 
of  the  subject  is  a  truly  valuable  aid  in  interpreting  the 
language  applied  to  it,  when  we  know  something  about  the 
subject.  But  when  we  know  so  little  about  a  subject  as  we 
do  about  the  wisest  means  of  limiting  the  spread  of  sin  and 
evil  in  the  universe,  it  becomes  us  to  keep  our  theories  in 
abeyance. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  those  who  are  endeavoring  to 
unsettle  the  common  faith  of  evangelical  Christians  upon 
the  subject  of  future  probation  are  aware  of  the  responsibility 
assumed.  A  little  reflection  would  show  that  in  the  end  the 
activities  of  Christian  believers  will  conform  to  their  belief. 
It  is  not  a  characteristic  of  religious  faith  to  remain  dead. 
It  will  produce  works.  It  will  clothe  itself  in  outward  forms 
of  activity.  These  statements  need  little  proof.  We  know 
that  even  minor  variations  in  doctrine  give  indelible  charac¬ 
ter  to  the  various  denominations  of  Protestantism.  In  the 
tenacity  with  which  these  peculiarities  adhere  to  the  several 
branches  of  the  Christian  church,  we  have  demonstrated 
before  our  eyes  how  serious  a  matter  it  is  to  either  add  to 
or  subtract  from  the  common  body  of  evangelical  belief. 

The  effect  of  a  change  of  base  in  our  religious  belief  is 
not  at  once  observable ;  and,  in  particular  persons,  the 
change  in  the  outward  conduct  natural  to  a  change  in  belief 
is  often  long  delayed  by  counteracting  influences  of  a  special 
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character.  The  momentum  of  earlier  habits,  a  special  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  organization,  or  the  inability  to  see  the  logical 
bearing  of  truth,  often  restrain,  for  a  whole  lifetime,  the 
natural  operation  of  a  religious  dogma.  But  the  great  masses 
of  the  Christian  public  are  logical  enough  to  see  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity.  When  they 
have  been  led  to  l)elieve  that  their  prayers  could  help  the 
regenerate  dead,  they  have  prayed  for  the  regenerate  dead. 
When  they  have  been  made  to  believe  tliat  the  recovery  of 
Jerusalem  from  the  Moslems  was  a  Christian  duty,  they 
have  poured  out  their  Wood  like  water  to  attain  that  end.  In 
proportion  as  Christians  have  been  made  to  feel  that  they  are 
co-workers  with  God,  and  that  on  account  of  their  unbelief 
God  will  be  restrained  from  doing  many  of  his  mighty  works, 
and  from  doing  much  that  he  otherwise  could  do  to  increase 
the  opportunities  of  those  who  are  in  the  darkness  of  sin, 
will  the  church  be  active  in  all  missionary  and  evangelistic 
efforts.  And,  as  surely  as  cause  and  effect  are  joined 
together,  the  belief  that  the  offers  of  the  gospel  are  being 
presented  to  the  impenitent  dead  will  be  followed,  in  due 
time,  by  prayers  for  them ;  and  we  shall  have  not  only 
an  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
but  agencies  of  a  thousand  kinds  to  burden  our  hearts,  and 
enlist  our  prayers  and  sympathy  for  the  dead  who  neglected 
their  opportunities  while  living ;  and  we  shall  have  our 
interest  in  the  living  blunted  to  a  corresponding  degree. 
That  exegesis  which,  from  1  Tim.  ii.  4,  “  God  our  Saviour, 
who  willeth  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  and  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,”  ^  draws  the  inference  that  Christian 
grace  is  designed  for  human  beings^  and  not  for  inhabitants 
of  earth,  will  not  be  slow  to  draw  a  similar  conclusion  from 
the  first  verse  of  that  chapter,  which  reads,  “  I  exhort  there¬ 
fore,  first  of  all,  that  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions, 
thanksgivings,  be  made  for  all  men.” 

Nor  shall  we  help  the  matter  li)y  affirming  that  we  do  not 
have  any  positive  belief  that  there  will  be  a  probation  after 
1  Domer,  Fa  tare  State,  chap.  iii.  sec.  153,  iii.  par.  3. 
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death,  but  only  an  absence  of  any  positive  conviction.  Not 
to  believe  that  Christ  meant  to  close  the  door  against  the 
doctrine  of  future  probation,  is  to  set  aside  most  important 
and  very  plain  portions  of  sacred  Scripture ;  is  to  set  up  our 
sentiment  rather  than  the  inspired  word  as  the  test  of  what 
is  most  Christlike  in  the  Christian  system ;  and  is  to  leave 
wide  open  the  door  which  the  sacred  writers  tried  to  close. 

We  do  not  present  these  considerations  as  in  themselves 
decisive  proofs  that  probation  ends  with  death  ;  but  the  pro¬ 
found  and  far-reaching  consequences  of  abandoning  this  time- 
honored  doctrine  of  evangelical* Christianity  should  make  us 
cautious  about  admitting  those  principles  of  interpretation 
that  would  lead  us  to  eliminate  this  doctrine.  Nor  can  any 
considerate  mind  well  rest  in  a  spirit  of  agnosticism  upon 
this  point.  We  are  not  in  complete  ignorance  as  to  the 
limits  of  probation.  The  dullest  mind  cannot  deny  that 
there  are  words  of  warning  upon  this  subject  whose  meaning 
it  is  not  easy  to  explain  away.  The  most  self-confident  in¬ 
terpreter  of  the  nature  of  things  must  admit  that  he  cannot 
explain  why  God  has  admitted  moral  evil  into  the  universe ; 
nor  can  the  wisest  philosopher  tell  the  limits  which  God  has 
set  to  its  prevalence.  No  new  light  has  dawned  respecting 
these  problems  since  the  New  Testament  was  written.  The 
great  advancement  of  physical  science,  the  immense  develop¬ 
ment  of  material  civilization,  the  multiplication  of  books  and 
newspapers,  do  not  help  us  to  explain  the  mystery  of  sin 
and  of  that  scheme  which  was  laid  in  heaven  for  man’s  re¬ 
demption.  Those  dark  places  in  the  divine  plan  of  salvation 
which  were  not  illuminated  by  the  beams  which  radiate  from 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  have  not  yet  been  illuminated  by 
any  of  the  processes  of  modern  invention.  That  upon  which 
the  sun  shines  and  leaves  in  darkness,  is  not  likely  to  be 
made  bright  even  by  the  electric  sparks  of  the  brightest 
geniuses  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

VoL.  XL.  No.  160.  90 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  BRAHMA  SAMAJ. 

BT  RBV.  C.  W.  PABK,  LATE  OF  BOKBAT. 

No.  II. 

“  The  great  object  of  Ram  Mahan  Rai’s  life,”  writes  an 
English  friend  who  knew  him  well,  “  was  to  establish  a  new 
sect  in  his  native  country,  of  whose  creed  the  keystone  should 
be  the  pure  doctrine  taught  alike,  he  contended,  by  Manu  and 
by  Moses,  by  Jesus  Christ  and  by  Muhammad,  —  the  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  the  Deity.”  ^  He  removed  to  Calcutta  in  1814. 
It  was  in  1815  or  1816  that  the  first  attempt  at  organization 
was  made. 

This  society  may  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Brahma  Samaj ;  yet  the  line  of  historic  descent  is  not  un¬ 
broken.  The  opposition  which  the  little  band  encountered 
from  orthodox  Hindus  was  so  bitter  that  the  society  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  it.  Ram  Mahan  Rai  was  obliged  to  push  his  views 
privately,  without  the  help  of  any  organization  committed  to 
their  support.  But  he  saw  with  satisfaction  that  the  number 
of  individuals  secretly  cherishing  a  monotlieistic  faith  was 
slowly  gaining  size  and  influence.  In  1830  he  thought  that 
his  principles  had  taken  a  sufficiently  deep  hold  on  the 
community  to  justify  another  effort  at  organization.  In  that 
year,  therefore,  a  society  was  established,  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Brahma  Samaj  ,2  through  various  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 

1  Athenaeum  for  1833,  p.  667. 

2  We  cannot  indicate  the  precise  date  at  which  the  name  “Brahma  Samaj” 
was  assumed ;  but  we  shall  use  it  to  designate  the  society  irrespective  of  the 

f  exact  period  of  its  adoption.  The  name  denotes  the  monotheistic  character  of 
the  society.  Brahma  is  the  Sanskrit  name  for  the  supreme  and  self-existent 
/  (though  impersonal  and  unconscious)  spirit,  whose  essence  pervades  all  things, 
•nd  is  the  substratum  of  all.  iSamaj  means  a  meeting,  an  assembly,  a  society- 
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The  father  of  the  Samaj  delayed  his  departure  for  Europe 
until  his  society  should  have  survived  the  perils  of  infancy. 
Yet  no  sooner  had  he  gone  than  the  Samaj  began  to  languish. 
His  influence  had  been  sufficient  to  commend  the  tenets  of 
monotheism  to  many,  at  least  as  a  matter  of  private  belief. 
What  he  could  not  do  was  to  reform  the  lives  of  his  follow¬ 
ers,  or  to  impart  to  them  his  own  devotion  of  heart ;  for  no 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Indian  people  needs  to  be 
told  that  private  beliefs  go  for  very  little  in  determining  the 
outward  actions,  or  the  essential  character  of  the  man.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  he  was  withdrawn  from  them,  so  that  the 
constant  stimulus  of  his  presence  and  devotion  was  no  longer 
felt,  they  relapsed  at  once  to  the  lower  level  of  his  and  their 
intellectual  belief ;  and  the  course  of  the  Brahma  Samaj, 
from  1831  until  1841  was  inevitably  that  of  languor  and  de¬ 
cline.  It  lacked  independent  vitality. 

Tlie  man  to  whom  the  guidance  of  the  Samaj  was  com¬ 
mitted  when  its  founder  left  it,  in  1831,  for  that  visit  to 
England  from  which  he  never  returned,  was  a  rich  Hindu  of 
Calcutta,  named  Dwarkanath  Tagore.  He  not  only  con¬ 
ducted  the  religious  services  every  Wednesday  evening,  but 
also  became  responsible ’for  the  expenses  of  the  society. 
Neither  the  money  of  the  wealthy  Babu,'  however,  or  the 
ownership  of  a  place  of  worship,  could  infuse  real  life  into 
the  weak  and  sickly  body.  It  was  not  until  there  appeared 
among  them  another  genuine  leader,  which  Dwarkanath  was 
not, —  one  whose  heart  burned  with  a  brighter  flame  of  relig¬ 
ious  feeling,  and  whose  example  and  enthusiam  pervaded  the 
entire  Samaj, —  that  any  signs  of  vigor  could  be  detected. 

Such  a  leader  was  Babu  Debendranath  Tagore.  He  was 
the  son  of  Dwarkanath  Tagore ;  entering  the  society  in 

The  Brahma  Samaj,  therefore,  would  be  the  “  One-Grod  Society.”  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  early  Samajists,  in  choosing  this  name,  did  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  God  they  worshipped  was  the  impersonal  divinity  of  orthodox  Hindu¬ 
ism  ;  they  had  not  then  arrived  at  a  true  understanding  of  Vedic  theology.  The 
idea  of  the  divine  unity  was  what  they  sought  to  express  by  the  title;  not  the 
mode  of  the  divine  existence. 

^  This  is  the  usual  title  of  respect  (equivalent  to  our  “  Mr.”)  used  with  the 
names  of  Bengali  gentlemen.  It  can  also  be  used  alone,  as  a  noun,  as  in  the 
text  above. 
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1841,  he  was  for  twenty  years  its  leading  spirit.  He  is  still 
living  amid  the  seclusion  of  the  Northwestern  mountains. 
A  man  of  devout  and  excellent  character,  he  was  by  no 
means  the  equal  of  Ram  Mahan  Rai,  and  his  influence  upon 
the  Samaj,  though  marked,  was  therefore  far  less  than  that 
which  had  been  exercised  by  his  predecessor.  Still,  had  it 
not  been  for  him  the  Samaj  would  unquestionably  have 
ceased  to  exist.  He  threw  himself  with  much  enthusiasm 
into  its  work,  and  devoted  all  his  energies  to  propping  up  the 
falling  cause  it  represented.  He  gave  special  attention  to  the 
perfecting  of  the  organization,  and  to  the  details  of  its  opera¬ 
tions.^  He  founded  a  school,  whose  great  object  was  to  be 
the  teaching  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Upanishads ;  but  in 
1846  the  school  was  abandoned  for  want  of  patronage.  He 
started  a  monthly  periodical  called  the  Tattwa  Bodhini 
Patrika,  which,  whatever  else  it  may  have  done,  exerted  a 
very  great  and  excellent  influence  on  the  Bengali  language. 
Babu  Debendranath’s  labors  soon  bore  fruit.  Attention  was 
once  more  drawn  to  the  Brahma  Samaj ;  proselyting  energy 
was  aroused  ;  the  doors  were  frequently  opened  to  admit  new 
members ;  and  the  roll  increased  from  one  hundred  and  five 
names  in  1841  to  nearly  five  hundred  in  1851.  The  principles 
of  the  society  made  rapid  progress  in  many  parts  of  Bengal. 
Between  1847  and  1858,  branches  of  the  Samaj  were  estal> 
lished  in  not  a  few  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  the  prov¬ 
ince.  This  was  not  wholly  due  to  the  zeal  of  the  Brahmists 
themselves  ;  the  tt^ay  was  prepared  for  them  by  the  educating 
influence  of  the  government  schools  and  Christianity.  Many 
young  men  who  were  too  intelligent  to  adhere  longer  to 
Hinduism,  and  who  were  not  sufficiently  earnest  to  embrace 
Christianity,  were  yet  glad  to  find  in  the  Brahma  Samaj  a 

1  “  The  work  of  Rajah  Ram  Mahan  Rai,  although  in  some  respects  perhaps 
more  valuable  than  that  of  any  of  his  successors,  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
destructive  with  reference  to  existing  Hindu  religious  customs  and  beliefs.  He  did 
not  form  a  sect;  he  did  not  establish  a  system  or  mode  of  worship.  This  work 
was  accomplished  by  Babu  Debendranath  Tagore,  and  in  him  we  have  conse¬ 
quently  the  immediate  founder  of  the  Samaj  as  an  organized  body  with  a  pecu¬ 
liar  form  of  public  worship.” — Dr.  Jardine’s  Paper  at  the  Allahabad  Missionary 
Conference,  1873;  Report,  p.  136. 
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resi^ectable  abiding  place,  a  form  of  religion  which  made  no 
very  great  demands  upon  their  self-denial,  and  a  creed  which 
they  could  hold  without  compromising  their  position  as 
Hindus,  or  bringing  themselves  into  difficulty  with  the  caste 
authorities.  Besides,  connection  with  the  Samaj  came  to  be 
a  mark  of  a  certain  kind  of  distinction ;  it  stamped  one  as 
“  progressive,”  and  intimated  vaguely  that  he  was  an  ad¬ 
vanced  thinker,  and  a  man  of  profound  views.  So  the  Samaj 
grew  and  flourished. 

A  word  is  now  necessary  on  the  doctrinal  position  occu¬ 
pied  during  the  administration  of  Babu  Debendranath.  “  The 
Brahma  creed  of  the  first  epoch,”  wrote  a  Bengali  Christian 
in  1875,^  “was  rather  clumsy.  They  believed  in  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Vedas,  in  the  existence  of  one  God,  in  the  trans¬ 
migration  of  souls,  in. the  final  absorption  into  the  Deity, 
etc.”  In  fact  at  this  time  the  Samaj  was  essentially  Hindu, 
though  theoretically  rejecting  idolatry.  Ram  Mahan  Rai 
had  professed  to  base  its  creed  on  the  sacred  writings  of 
Aryans,  Jews,  Arabians,  and  Christians ;  but  practically  the 
members  ignored  this  eclecticism,  and  clung  alone  to  their 
Vedas;  these  they  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  their  leader  as  teaching  monotheism.  But  the  practice 
of  the  Samajists  was  on  a  far  lower  level  than  their  theory.  So 
far  from  abandoning  idolatry,  they  countenanced  it  by  allow¬ 
ing  idolatrous  ceremonies  in  their  own  families.  The  re¬ 
ligious  services  at  their  place  of  worship  were  even  con¬ 
ducted,  not  infrequently,  by  men  who  were  known  to  engage 
in  Hindu  rites  at  home.  It  was  not  until  long  after  this 
considered  necessary  that  a  man,  in  order  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Brahma  Samaj  in  good  and  regular  standing,  should 
be  pure  from  such  idolatrous  contamination.  Neither  were 
the  Samajists  freed  from  the  thraldom  of  caste ;  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  they  are  even  yet,  save  to  a  partial  extent.  We  have 
seen  the  tenacity  with  which  their  leader  clung  to  his  caste 
ordinances ;  and  certainly  the  stream  would  not  rise  higher 
than  its  fount. 

1  Article  by  Rev.  C.  N.  Banerjea  in  the  Indian  Evangelical  Review,  Yol.  iii. 
p.  85. 
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It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  most  important  event  took 
place  of  any  which  occured  while  Babu  Debendranath  was 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  This  was  the  sending  of  four  pandits 
to  Benares  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  critical  study  of  the 
Vedas.  It  was  done  at  the  instigation  of  Debendranath  him¬ 
self.  The  attention  of  the  Samaj  had  already  been  directed 
to  the  true  interpretation  of  Vedic  literature ;  Sanskrit 
scholars  had  pointed  out  that  the  principles  of  Pantheism 
undoubtedly  pervaded  it  Christian  missionaries  had  warned 
the  Samajists  that  they  were  leaning  on  a  broken  reed.  The 
return  of  the  pandits  from  Benares  settled  the  question ; 
they  “  also  bore  testimony,”  says  the  Bengali  Christian, 
quoted  once  before,  “  to  the  pantheistic  character  of  the 
Vedas.”  Babu  Debendranath  Tagore  acknowledged  the 
correctness  of  this  view,  and  honestly  declared  his  own  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  ancestral  scriptures  of  Hindustan  as  the  true  bases 
of  monotheistic  faith.  The  older  members  of  the  Samaj 
were  offended  at  this  decided  movement ;  but  the  younger 
men  followed  Debendranath’s  example ;  the  Vedas  were 
swept  away  ;  and  with  them  went  the  doctrines  of  transmi¬ 
gration  of  souls,  of  final  absorption  into  the  Deity,  and  many 
of  the  fragments  of  Hinduism  which  had  cumbered  the  creed 
of  the  Samaj  This  dethronement  of  the  Vedas  occurred,  we 
believe,  in  1850.  With  them  were  rejected  all  literary  stand¬ 
ards  of  doctrine  ;  it  therefore  became  a  very  important  ques¬ 
tion  what  authority  should  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  source 
of  religious  truth.  The  question  was  answered  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  for  this  purpose  of  intuition ;  and  to  the  bar  of  intuition 
all  doubters  have  since  been  referred, —  until  recently  the 
present  leader  of  the  Samaj  has  shown  a  disposition  to  set  up 
his  own  personal  authority  as  supreme,  and  to  force  the  Samaj 
into  an  acknowledgment  of  his  mere  ipse  dixit  as  the  sufficient 
standard  of  Brahmist  doctrine. 

Keshab  Chandra  Sen’s  connection  with  the  Samaj  has 
colored  the  stream  of  Brahmist  development  through  all  its 
later  course.  He  was  born,  we  believe,  in  1832.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Pyari  Mohan  Sen,  a  Hindu  of  Calcutta, 
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of  the  Vaidya  caste.  The  father  died  while  Keshab  was 
still  an  infant,  leaving  his  son  wholly  to  the  care  of  his 
mother,  whose  influence  over  him  was  exceedingly  strong. 
According  to  Hindu  custom,  she  resided,  with  her  young 
son,  in  the  family  of  her  late  husband’s  father.  This  man 
was  a  bigoted  idolater,  of  the  Vaishnava  sect.  Thus  Keshab’s 
early  years  were  spent  in  the  family  of  one  who  opposed  all 
thoughts  of  reform  as  earnestly  as  he  himself  afterwards 
advocated  them.  Here  he  became  familiar  with  the  rites  of 
Hindu  worship  as  practised  by  the  Vaishnavas  of  Bengal  — 
the  adherents  of  the  great  prophet  Chaitanya ;  and  with  the 
notions  of  this  sect  his  mind  was  deeply  imbued.  He  dis¬ 
played  at  a  very  early  age  a  profoundly  religious  tendency, 
also  much  independence  of  character.  During  his  school¬ 
days  he  was  grave  and  taciturn.  He  manifested  a  peculiar 
fondness  for  the  drama,  and  once  in  some  school-play  took 
the  part  of  an  Englishman  with  immense  applause.  It  is 
also  recorded  of  him  that  in  his  addresses  to  his  school-fellows 
he  occasionally  gave  hints  ofythat  eloquence  for  which  he 
has  since  become  somewhat  famous.  In  the  course  of  his 
English  education  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  Bible ; 
whether  it  was  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  that  first  awak¬ 
ened  in  his  mind  a  distrust  of  Hinduism  we  cannot  say. 
At  any  rate  from  an  early  age  he  cultivated  a  habit  of 
prayer.  He  himself  describes  his  early  religious  experience 
as  follows  :  “  I  never  embraced  Hinduism,”  says  he,  “  from 
honest  and  deliberate  conviction ;  but  lived  as  a  Hindu  be¬ 
cause  my  parents  did  so,  and  my  ancestors  had  done  so  for 
many  ages.  In  course  cf  time  English  education  upset  my 
faith,  and  made  me  feel  that  idolatry  was  a  falsehood  and  an 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  did  not  cost  me  much 
effort  to  renounce  the  errors  and  prejudices  in  which  my 
forefathers  indulged,  for  as  I  grew  in  English  literature  and 
science,  I  felt  I  was  intellectually  and  morally  constrained 
to  set  my  face  against  idolatry  and  its  concomitant  errors. 
There  was  nothing,  however,  to  fill  the  place  wliich  had  been 
formerly  occupied  by  Hindu  superstition,  and  for  two  or 
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three  years  I  continued  in  a  state  of  indifference  and  un¬ 
concern  about  matters  of  faith.  At  last  it  pleased  Provi¬ 
dence  to  reveal  the  light  of  truth  to  me  in  a  most  mysterious 
manner,  and  from  that  time  there  commenced  a  series  of 
struggles,  aspirations,  and  endeavors,  which  resulted,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  in  peace  and  in  the  conversion  of  the  heart. 
The  first  lesson  God  taught  me  was  that  it  was  his  will  that 
I  should  pray.  When  no  book  brought  me  any  comfort,  and 
no  man  rendered  me  any  assistance  whatsoever,  God,  in  the 
mysterious  ways  of  providence,  pointed  out  to  me  the  indispen¬ 
sable  necessity  of  cultivating  a  liabit  of  daily  prayer ;  I  perse¬ 
vered  in  that  godly  habit,  and  within  a  few  weeks  found  that 
there  was  strength  in  my  heart,  and  abounding  joy,  and 
wisdom,  and  purity.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  I  came  into  contact  with  many  books  which  were  very 
profitable  and  interesting  to  me,  and  among  these  was  the 
Bible.  Although  there  was  much  there  which  I  did  not  and 
could  not  accept,  yet  there  I  found  marvellous  truths  which 
tallied  exactly  with  the  inner  convictions  of  my  heart,  and 
these  I  not  only  accepted,  but  turned  to  account.  I  began 
to  pray  with  more  earnestness  and  sincerity.  I  felt  with 
David  in  the  spirit  of  his  Psalms,  and  I  responded  to  the 
i  exhortations  of  Christ,  and  I  entered  into  communion  with 
Paul.  Thus  I  went  on  for  many  years,  growing  in  grace, 
in  faith,  and  in  purity.  It  has  always  struck  me  that  there 
must  be  something  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  I  have  con¬ 
tinued  steadfast  in  my  inward  attachment  to  Christ,  in  spite 
of  my  standing  aloof  from  many  of  the  dogmas  inculcated 
and  taught  by  Christian  missionaries  in  India.  Why  have 
I  cherislied  respect  and  reverence  for  Christ  ?  Why  have  I 
every  now  and  then  felt  drawn  towards  the  pages  of  the 
Bible,  although  I  stand  outside  the  pale  of  Christian 
orthodoxy  ?  Why  is  it,  that,  though  I  do  not  take  the 
name  ‘  Christian  ’  I  still  persevere  in  offering  my  heart’s 
love  and  gratitude  to  Jesus  Christ?  There  must  be  some¬ 
thing  in  the  life  and  death  of  Christ ;  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  iu  tlie  gospel,  which  tends  to  bring  comfort  and  light 
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and  strength  to  a  heart  heavy  laden  with  iniquity  and 
wickedness.”  ^ 

Kesliab  Chandra  Sen  joined  the  Samaj  in  1857.  Pre¬ 
viously  to  this  he  had  “  established  a  society  in  his  own  house 
for  religious  discussion,  where  he  used  to  deliver  extempore 
addresses  in  English.”  ^  The  stimulating  power  of  his  zeal 
and  eloquence  was  at  once  felt  by  the  Samaj.  He  began  to 
deliver  English  lectures  to  its  members.  Babu  Debendranath 
followed  his  example  in  Bengali.  The  cause  of  intuition 
found  in  the  new  convert  an  earnest  advocate ;  he  drew 
largely  from  Western  writers,  especially  Francis  Newman  and 
Theodore  Parker,  in  support  of  it ;  and  under  his  leader¬ 
ship  these  views  obtained  wide  currency  among  the  Brahm- 
ists.  He  infused  new  life  into  all  the  operations  of  the  Samaj. 
The  principles  which  it  held  ought  logically  to  result  in 
various  internal  reforms ;  these  reforms  were  pushed  forward 
by  this  young  leader.  Unwilling  himself  to  profess  one  thing 
and  practise  another,  he  sought  to  make  his  associates  live 
up  to  their  doctrines.  In  the  year  1860  he  undertook  a 
crusade  against  caste  in  the  Samaj ;  he  demanded  that  the 
sacred  thread  be  thrown  away,  and  that  the  members  of  the 
society  should  turn  their  backs  completely  and  forever  on 
idolatry  by  excluding  it  from  all  social  and  domestic  ceremo¬ 
nies.  It  was  a  hard  thing  to  do.  It  would  cost  them,  what 
their  adherence  to  the  Samaj  had  never  yet  cost  a  man  of 
them,  their  social  status  in  the  community,  and  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  Hindu  citizens.  Few  were  prepared  for  this  decided 
step.  It  was  burning  the  bridge  behind  them.  They  were 
very  glad  to  be  known  as  members  of  so  respectable  a  body 
as  the  Brahma  Samaj ;  but  when  it  came  to  offering  to  the 
Lord  that  which  would  cost  them  something, —  especially 
something  so  highly  cherished  and  dearly  prized  as  social 
position  and  caste  standing  are  by  Hindus, —  that  was  quite 
another  matter.  Even  Babu  Debendranath  Tagore  was  not 
quite  ready  to  go  so  far  as  this.  But  Keshab  could  not  wait. 
The  Older  men  sided  with  Del)endranath  ;  over  the  younger 

^  English  Visit,  p.  235  ff.  ^  luUi»i.  Evangelical  Reviev;«  Voi.  iii.  p.  8^ 

VoL.  XL.  No.  160.  ai 
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Kesliab’s  influence  was  magnetic.  The  crisis  came  in  1865. 
Keshab  Chandra  presented  to  Debendranath  Tagore  three  pro¬ 
positions  the  acceptance  of  which  he  made  the  condition  of  con¬ 
tinuing  in  the  Samaj ;  these  propositions  embodied  the  advanced 
ideas  of  tlie  progressive  party.  They  demanded  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  caste  thread  —  the  external  symbol  of  high-caste 
membership ;  the  limitation  of  the  conduct  of  public  re¬ 
ligious  services  in  the  Samaj  to  Brahmists  of  good  moral 
character,  who  lived  consistently  with  their  professions  (i.e. 
who  did  not  indulge  in  idolatrous  rites  surreptitiously  at 
home)  ;  and  that  other  religions  be  treated  and  spoken  of 
with  respect  in  the  public  exercises  of  the  Samaj.  When 
the  question  of  accepting  these  propositions  as  rules  for  the 
Samaj  was  put,  the  conservatives  mustered  in  force,  and 
voted  them  all  down.  The  result  was  the  first  decided 
schism  in  the  Brahma  Samaj ;  there  have  been  others  since. 
Babu  Debendranath  and  his  party  remained  in  possession  of 
the  property  of  the  society,  and  became  known  as  the  Adi 
(original)  Brahma  Samaj ;  while  Keshab  Chandra  Sen  and 
his  followers  went  off,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Bralima 
Samaj  of  India,  started  a  new  organization,  with  the  head¬ 
quarters  elsewhere.^  Both  societies  have  been  kept  up ; 
though  the  result  in  the  case  of  the  older  body  might  easily 
have  been  foretold.  The  Adi  Samaj  has  slowly,  but  surely, 
declined  into  Hinduism.  There  is  now  but  little  left  of  the 

^  Some  say  that  the  real  reason  for  the  split  was  that  Keshab  Chandra  Sen 
wanted  to  be  the  autocrat  of  the  Samaj,  and  did  not  secede  until  he  saw  clearly 
that  he  could  not  have  his  own  way  if  he  remained.  He  had  previously  been 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Samaj,  and  also  made  one  of  its  prominent  preachers; 
but  he  was  removed  by  Babu  Debendranath  from  the  former  position  when  the 
latter  saw  how  determined  the  young  man  was  to  control  everything  himself. 
This  hastened  the  crisis.  We  need  not  impugn  the  sincerity  of  Keshab’s  pur¬ 
pose  to  introduce  important  reforms  ;  yet  his  motives  in  the  whole  transaction, 
as  throughout  his  entire  career,  were  doubtless  mixed,  and  the  personal  elem^'nt 
was  a  large  one.  But  he  is  far  from  being  the  only  public  man  of  whom  iliis 
can  be  said.  A  history  of  the  Brahma  Samaj  by  G.  S.  Leonard,  published  at 
Calcutta  in  1879,  we  believe,  gives  a  very  good  account  of  the  whole  matter, 
though  Mr.  Leonard’s  evident  sympathy  with  the  conservative  party,  and  his  ill- 
concealed  dislike  of  Keshab  Chandra  Sen,  make  it  necessary  to  read  his  book 
with  cautioQ. 
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original  principles  of  the  society  founded  by  Ram  Mahan 
Rai  to  distinguish  its  members  from  orthodox  Hindus. 
They  have  scarcely  any  influence  in  religious  matters ;  they 
are  never  heard  of  outside  their  immediate  circle  ;  they  show 
no  signs  of  life  or  vigor.  The  Adi  Samaj  has  simply  sunk 
out  of  sight. 

A  few  months  after  Keshab  Chandra  Sen’s  secession  with 
his  immediate  followers  from  the  old  Samaj,  he  delivered 
an  address  at  Calcutta,  entitled  “  Jesus  Christ :  Europe  and 
Asia.”  ^  It  was  in  May  1866.  In  this  address  he  speaks 
of  Jesus  as  the  “  greatest  and  truest  benefactor  of  mankind.” 
Cliristianity  he  describes  as  “  that  mighty  religious  move¬ 
ment  which  has  achieved  such  splendid  results  in  the  world, 
and  scattered  the  blessings  of  saving  truth  on  untold  nations 
and  generations.”  The  purpose  of  the  lecture  was  “  to  trace 
the  gradual  and  steady  progress  of  this  grand  movement, 
and  its  influence  on  the  character  and  destinies  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Asiatic  nations.”  Every  page  is  glowing  with  the 
spirit  of  love  to  Christ ;  the  lecturer  traces  the  development 
of  all  that  is  good  in  modern  civilization  up  to  the  gospel  of 
our  Saviour ;  he  speaks  highly  of  the  “  striking  results  ” 
achieved  in  India  by  Christian  missions :  and  then  he  says  : 
“  Tell  me,  brethren,  whether  you  regard  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  carpenter’s  son,  as  an  ordinary  man  ?  Is  there  a  single 
soul  in  this  large  assembly  who  would  scruple  to  ascribe 
extraordinary  greatness  and  supernatural  moral  heroism  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified  ?  Was  not  he  who  by  his 
wisdom  illuminated,  and  by  his  power  saved,  a  dark  and 
wicked  world ;  was  not  he  who  has  left  us  such  a  priceless 
legacy  of  divine  truth  and  whose  blood  has  wrought  such 
wonders  for  eighteen  hundred  years, —  was  not  he  above 
ordinary  humanity  ?  Blessed  Jesus,  immortal  child  of  God ! 
for  the  world  he  lived  and  died.  May  the  world  appreciate 
him,  and  follow  his  precepts !  ” 

The  lecture  drew  the  notice  of  Europeans.  The  Viceroy 
of  India,  the  late  Lord  Lawrence,  a  devout  Christian,  showed 

^  See  Lectares  and  Tracts,  by  Keshab  Chandra  Sen,  pp.  3-46. 
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the  Babu  distinguished  attention.  Missionaries  and  Chris¬ 
tians  generally  thought  that  he  was  rapidly  approaching  the 
decisive  point  of  baptism  ;  they  looked  to  see  him  bring  with 
him  into  the  Christian  church  a  large  number  of  his  followers. 
But  his  followers  felt  very  differently  on  the  subject ;  they 
were  mostly  destitute  of  that  advanced  religious  experience 
which  their  leader  enjoyed;  they  strenuously  objected  to  be¬ 
ing  converted  so  suddenly.  Moreover  the  orthodox  Hindus 
and  the  Adi  Samaj  looked  with  very  great  disfavor  on  the 
Babu’s  utterances.  He  was  even  subjected  to  various  forms 
of  petty  persecution.  He  saw  that  he  had  gone  too  far; 
his  too  ardent  words  in  praise  of  Christ  had  jeopardized  his 
prospects  of  a  large  following  among  his  own  countrymen. 
Accordingly  he  undertook  in  September  of  the  same  year, 
to  correct  the  impression  of  the  former  address  by  deliver¬ 
ing  another,  which  was  entitled  “  Great  Men.”  ^  “  In  this 
lecture,”  writes  a  Calcutta  missionary ,2  “  he  practically  re¬ 
tracted  all  he  had  said  of  Jesus,  by  affirming  the  same  of  all 
other  great  men,  himself  not  excepted.  Thus  among  many 
his  position  and  influence  were  greatly  restored.” 

An  examination  of  this  lecture  on  Great  Men  does  not 
reveal  any  explicit  attempt  at  qualification.  It  begins  with  be¬ 
wailing  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  age,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  his  address,  so  far  as  possible,  to  counteract.  For 
this  purpose  he  calls  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  fact 
that  God  has  manifested  himself  in  divers  ways.  He  reveals 
himself,  first  in  nature,  secondly  in  history.  But  how  ? 
Through  great  men,  is  the  reply.  Great  men  are  also  called 
“  representative  men,  geniuses,  heroes,  prophets,  reformers 
and  redeemers,  according  to  their  various  functions  and 
characteristics.”  That  which  makes  them  great  is  the  divine 
which  dwells  within  them.  “  Who  will  deny  that  they  are 
above  ordinary  humanity?  though  human,  they  are  div''  .. 
....  If  a  prophet  is  not  God,  is  he  a  mere  man  ?  That  ca  .not 
be.  The  fact  is  he  is  both  God  and  man.  He  is  a  ‘  God- 


^  Lectures  and  Tracts,  pp.  49-93. 

In  the  Indian  ETangelical  Review,  Vol.  vi.  p.  410 
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man.'  He  is  an  *  incarnation  ’  of  God . Wlien  he  is 

lionored  above  others  as  God’s  incarnation  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  his  superiority  to  be  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind.  For, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  every  man  is,  in  some  measure,  an 
incarnation  of  the  Divine  Spirit.”  As  historical  illustrations 
he  refers  at  some  length  to  Luther,  Knox,  Muhammad,  and 
Chaitanya  of  Bengal.  He  inveighs  severely  against  the 
“  deification  ”  and  worship  sometimes  paid  to  great  men,  as 
an  outburst  of  “  blind  zeal  ”  and  “  sectarian  bigotry.”  This 
of  course  has  a  very  transparent  reference  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Finally  he  speaks  of  Christ  him¬ 
self  in  the  following  terms  :  “  And  though  Jesus  Christ,  the 
prince  of  prophets,  effected  greater  wonders,  and  did  in¬ 
finitely  more  good  to  the  world  than  the  others,  and  deserves 
therefore  our  profoundest  reverence,  we  must  not  neglect 
that  chain,  or  any  single  link  in  that  chain,  of  prophets  that 
preceded  him,  and  prepared  the  world  for  him,  nor  must  we 
refuse  honor  to  those  who,  coming  after  him,  have  carried 
on  the  blessed  work  of  human  regeneration  for  which  he 
lived  and  died.”  This  is  the  only  reference  which  the  lecture 
contains  to  Jesus.  The  omission  to  say  more  is  significant. 

Having  thus  in  the  former  part  of  the  lecture  atoned  for 
the  indiscreet  ardor  of  his  address  on  Jesus  Christ,  he  devotes 
the  latter  part  to  an  exposition  of  his  doctrine  of  intuition. 
This,  which  he  calls  the  “  last  and  highest  mode  of  revela¬ 
tion,”  he  describes  as  “  internal,”  in  distinction  from  the 
“  external  ”  revelations  of  God  in  nature  and  history ;  it  is 
“  God  in  the  soul,” — “the  almighty  power  of  inspiration, — 
the  direct  breathing  in  of  God’s  Spirit,  which  infuses  an 
altogether  new  life  into  the  soul,  and  exalts  it  above  all  that 
is  eartijly  and  impure.”  It  is  “  God’s  direct  and  immediate 
action  ”  on  the  human  soul.  By  “  inspiration  the  supreme 
soul  is  presented  to  us  in  our  own  finite  souls,  and  his 
saving  light  falls  directly  upon  the  eye  of  faith.”  This  reve¬ 
lation  “  altogether  converts  and  regenerates  the  soul.”  It  is 
the  “  direct  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  ;  it  is  “  true  spiritual 
baptism,  not  with  water  but  with  fire . With  the  fire  of 
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inspiration  and  enthusiasm.”  Such  is  his  description  of 
intuition,  to  which  the  Brahma  Samaj  had  previously  begun 
to  appeal  as  the  ultimate  source  of  religious  knowledge. 

These  same  ideas  of  intuition  are  further  enlarged  upon  in 
a  sermon  on  Regenerating  Faith, ^  preached  by  the  Babu  on 
the  occasion  of  the  thirty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  Samaj,  in 
January  1868.  The  spirit  and  tone  of  this  discourse  are 
wholly  Christian.  It  abounds  in  allusions  to  Christ,  in  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  New  Testament,  and  in  quotations  from  the  Bible. 
“  Faith  is  the  eye  of  the  soul,”  he  says,  “  whereby  it  sees 
spiritual  realities  directly  and  vividly.”  Faith  must  be 
preceded  by  true  penitence ;  and  when  thus  begun,  “  the 
good  work  of  conversion  ”  is  carried  on  by  faith  and  prayer. 
Its  end  is  the  “  state  of  regenerate  existence,”  which 
means  “  the  death  of  the  carnal  nature  which  we  have  in 
common  with  the  lower  animals,  and  the  establishment  in 

its  place  of  a  complete  spiritual  life  in  God . There  must 

l)e  entire  annihilation  of  the  sensual,  selfish,  and  worldly 

cravings  and  propensities  of  the  heart . The  regenerate 

man  is  unto  the  world  and  its  temptations  an  altogether 

dead  man . The  soul  is  not  only  dead  to  the  world, 

but  alive  unto  God  and  truth . Then  are  men  said  to  live 

regenerate  in  God,  when  they  think  his  separation  to  be 
death,  and  therefore  ever  cling  to  him  as  their  ‘  meat  and 
drink  ’ ;  when  he  becomes  unto  them  the  light  of  their  eyes 
and  the  joy  of  their  hearts ;  and  when,  removed  altogether 
from  the  world,  they  live  day  and  night  in  holy  and  sweet 
communion  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  within.” 

We  have  described  his  views  on  faith  and  inspiration  at 
length,  for  it  is  these  which  he  has  himself  in  more  recent 
years  thrust  into  the  greatest  prominence,  and  made  the 
most  distinctive  of  his  teaching.^ 

1  Lectures  and  Tracts,  pp.  97-127. 

•  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  in  the  article  on  the  Brahma  Samaj  in  the  ninth  edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  has  given  a  very  good  statement  of  Brahmist 
belief,  which  we  summarize  as  follows  :  1.  Brahmists  believe  that  nature  and 

intuition  supply  the  basis  of  religious  faith.  2.  Their  religion  does  not  depend 
on  books  written  by  man ;  yet  they  gratefully  accept  any  religious  truth  con- 
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A  word  must  be  said  as  to  his  views  on  other  points.  Tlie 
idea  of  the  unity  of  God  was  at  the  outset  declared  by  Ram 
Mahan  Rai  to  be  the  centre  of  his  new  system ;  to  this  was 
afterwards  added,  as  a  distinctive  doctrine  of  Brahmism, 
that  of  tlie  “  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man.”.  For  several  years  this  was  the  watchword  of  the 
Samaj.  “  Be  true  to  the  sweet  and  eternal  gospel  of  the 
‘  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,’  ”  wrote 
Keshab  Chandra  in  1870,  “  and  gather  all  races  and  tribes, 
castes  and  clans,  in  one  fold.”  ^  In  more  recent  years  this 
war-cry  has  been  abandoned  for  others  ;  probably  Keshab 
and  his  followers  hold  to  the  idea  of  it  as  firmly  as  ever,  but 
make  it  less  prominent,  because  they  have  taken  up  others 
which  draw  attention  away  from  it.  Prayer  and  devout  con¬ 
templation  he  regards  as  necessary  acts  of  worship.  The 
Hindu’s  style  of  religion,  when  not  confined  (as  it  popularly 
is)  to  a  mere  routine  of  ceremonies,  has  ever  been  largely 
contemplative  ;  and  in  insisting  so  strenuously  as  he  does  up¬ 
on  quiet  meditation  as  a  means  of  spiritual  growth,  Keshab 

tained  in  any  book.  3.  They  consider  the  religious  condition  of  man  to  be 
progressive,  like  the  other  departments  of  his  condition  in  this  world.  4.  The 
fundamental  doctrines  of  their  religion  are  the  basis  of  every  true  religion.  5. 
They  l)elieve  in  one  supreme  God,  who  has  all  the  attributes  of  personality,  but 
has  never  become  incarnate.  6.  They  believe  in  the  immortal  and  progressive 
state  of  the  soul ;  the  future  state  will  be  one  of  consciousness,  and  supplemen¬ 
tary  to  the  present  as  respects  the  action  of  moral  government.  7.  Repentance 
they  hold  to  be  the  only  way  of  salvation ;  other  than  this,  no  atonement  is 
needed.  8.  They  pray  for  spiritual  blessings,  and  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  such 
prayers.  9.  They  believe  also  in  divine  providence.  10.  Worship  is  love  towards 
God,  and  the  performance  of  the  works  which  he  loves.  11.  Public  worship 
they  regard  as  necessary,  but  it  need  not  necessarily  be  perfMrmed  in  any  fixed 
place,  or  at  any  fixed  time  ;  the  only  thing  essential  is  that  bqtb  place  and  time 
be  such  as  to  compose  the  mind,  and  direct  it  toward  God.  12.  They  deny  the 
necessity  of  pilgrimages  ;  holiness  is  attained  only  by  elevating  and  purifying 
the  mind.  13.  They  inculcate  no  rites,  ceremonies,  or  penances.  Their  rites 
and  ceremonies  arc  moral  righteousness,  the  gaining  of  wisdom,  divine  contem¬ 
plation,  charity,  and  the  cultivation  of  devout  feelings.  Govern  yonr  feelings, 
say  they,  discharge  your  duties  to  God  and  man,  and  blessedness  results  ;  purify 
your  heart,  cultivate  ymur  devotional  feelings,  and  you  will  see  him  who  is  un¬ 
seen.  14.  Brahmism  acknowledges  no  distinction  of  caste.  All  are  children 
of  God,  and  hence  all  are  brothers  and  sisters. 

‘  English  Visit,  p.  630. 
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Chandra  is  only  true  to  his  Indian  origin  and  character.  He 
believes  in  prayer  also,  as  a  means  of  spiritual  blessings,  but 
thinks  we  should  not  pray  for  temporal  mercies ;  in  regard  to 
these  we  should  simply  utter  the  petition  “  whatever  is  good 
in  thy  sight  dispense  unto  me.”  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
he  does  not  pray  in  the  name  of  Christ.  With  these  excep¬ 
tions  his  views  of  prayer  are  most  satisfactory.^  His  theory 
of  sin  is  practically  correct,  though  speculatively  untenable. 
Of  sin  as  a  universal  fact  of  human  experience  he  is  pro¬ 
foundly  convinced ;  he  takes  no  superficial  view  of  its  hold 
and  power  over  men.  “  It  is  radical ;  ”  these  are  his  words, 
“  If  you  wish  to  find  its  root,  go  and  search  into  the  depths 
of  man’s  constitution.”  *  In  accounting  for  the  origin  of  sin, 
he  rehabilitates  the  old  gnostic  idea  that  sin  is  inherent  in 
matter,  and  that  the  spirit  is  contaminated  with  it  through 
contact  with  the  fleshly  body.  His  argument  in  defence  of 
this  theory,  given  at  considerable  length  in  the  address  just 
quoted,  abounds  in  logical  absurdities  and  self-contradictions 
which  we  need  not  pause  to  expose.  It  is  pleasant  to  notice 
his  practical  orthodoxy  on  this  point.  He  has  never,  that  we 
know,  abated  one  whit  from  the  emphasis  with  which,  at  an 
early  period  of  his  religious  history,  he  declared  the  necessity 
of  repentance  and  pardon.  Repentance  he  defines  as  “  a 
preliminary  and  preparatory  training”  for  salvation,  not  a 
price  paid  for  salvation ;  “  true  penitence  humbles  man  to 
the  dust,  and  makes  him  put  his  entire  trust  in  the  Lord 

for  the  purpose  of  salvation . It  fosters  a  longing  for 

deliverance  ;  faith  and  prayer  act  as  guides,  and  safely  lead 
the  penitent  sinner  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  where  he  is 
regenerated  by  divine  grace.”  ® 

1  See  his  Sertnon  on  Prayer,  English  Visit,  p.  65.  We  have  the  strong  im¬ 
pression,  though  we  cannot  now  qnote  chapter  and  verse  in  support  of  it,  that 
the  impossibility  of  prayer  for  physical  blessings  was  at  one  time  formulated  as 
an  article  of  belief  by  the  Samaj  (that  is,  by  Keshab  Chandra  Sen),  and  defended 
with  considerable  asperity  in  the  weekly  organ  of  the  society  against  the  criti¬ 
cisms  of  certain  Christian  writers. 

^  We  quote  from  an  Address  on  Sin,  delivered  in  1877.  See  the  Indian 
Evangelical  Review,  Vol.  iv.  p.  494. 

^  lectures  and  Tracts,  pp.  115,  116,  passim. 
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Divine  grace  and  faith  are,  in  the  extracts  now  quoted, 
declared  to  be  the  means  of  salvation,  Keshab  does  not 
acknowledge  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  except  in  the  sense  of  a 
great  teacher  and  exemplar.  He  insists  on  the  revelation  of 
God  to  each  individual  soul  as  adequate,  and  denies,  some¬ 
what  illogically,  the  possibility  of  a  book-revelation.^  He 
believes  that  God  animates  the  souls  of  great  men,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  of  all  men,  so  that,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
really  great  they  are  divine  ;  yet  he  denies  that  God  can  be¬ 
come  incarnate  in  human  form  in  any  such  way  as  to  render 
the  same  person  God  and  man,  or  to  make  him  a  proper 
object  of  worship.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  he  totally  re¬ 
jects  all  doctrines  of  vicarious  atonement.  Ram  Mahan  Rai 
had  enunciated  the  principle  of  eclecticism ;  under  Debendra- 
nath  Tagore  the  Vedas  alone  were  the  pole-star  of  Brahmic 
faith.  In  fidelity  to  the  principle  of  eclecticism  their  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  Samaj  has  gone  beyond  either  of  them.  “  Love 
all  parties,”  he  wrote  to  the  Samaj  in  1870,  “  and  grate¬ 
fully  accept  all  that  is  good  and  true  in  each.”  ^  It  was  on 
this  principle  that  his  lecture  on  Great  Men  was  written  ; 
it  is  this  that  has  suggested  many  of  the  developments  of 
the  Samaj  in  recent  years. 

In  1870  Keshab  Chandra  Sen  visited  England.  He  re¬ 
mained  there  several  months.  He  was  honored  by  men  of 
all  churches  and  shades  of  opinion.  At  a  welcome  soiree, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association,  peers  of  England,  members  of  Parliament, 
secretaries  of  missionary  societies,  clergymen  and  other 
representatives  of  at  least  ten  Christian  denominations,  and 
persons  eminent  in  many  walks  of  life,  assembled  to  greet 
him.  A  vote  of  welcome  was  moved  by  Dean  Stanley,  and 

*  He  is  not  consistent,  however,  in  his  maintenance  of  this  doctrine.  We 
shall  afterwards  find  him  virtually  admitting  that  some  persons  have  not  that 
degree  of  divine  illumination  themselves  which  is  sufficient  for  their  spiritual 
needs  ;  such  unfortunate  souls  should  “loyally  obey”  the  “accredited  individ¬ 
uals.”  Why  the  latter  could  not  print  in  a  book  the  result  of  their  divine  com- 
munings,  and  why  this  would  not  be  a  book-revelation,  we  are  not  told. 

*  English  Visit,  p.  630. 
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seconded  by  the  late  Lord  Lawrence,  who  had  just  laid  down 
tlie  high  office  of  Viceroy  and  Governor-general  of  India. 
As  time  passed,  Mr.  Sen  was  invited  to  speak  at  the  anniver¬ 
sary  meetings  of  several  of  the  religious  societies  of  England  ; 
he  addressed  the  Congregational  Union,  the  Unitarian  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  East  India  Association,  the  Ragged-school  Union, 
and  many  other  bodies.  Receptions  were  offered  him  at 
Bath,  at  Birmingham,  at  Edinburgh,  at  Glasgow,  and  at 
other  cities.  He  was  “  patronized  by  church  dignitaries,  by 
well-known  Indian  missionaries,  by  philanthropists.”  He  was 
finally  introduced  to  the  Queen.  And  to  crown  all,  the 
addresses,  speeches,  sermons,  lectures,  and  public  letters, 
which  he  had  delivered  and  written  in  England,  were 
gathered  into  a  book  and  published. 

Returning  to  India  late  in  1870,  he  once  more  took  up 
the  work  in  the  Samaj,  which  his  English  visit  had  for  a 
time  interrupted.  The  cordiality  of  his  reception  in  England, 
and  the  distinction  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  had  lifted 
him  to  a  higher  prominence  in  his  own  land  than  he  had  ever 
occupied  before.  He  is  not  the  only  man  who  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  nothing  so  increases  one’s  reputation  at  home 
as  a  process  of  lionizing  abroad.  He  now  stood  l)efore  his 
countrymen  blazing  with  the  glamour  of  foreign  notoriety. 
He  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  “  well-known,”  or  the  “  distin¬ 
guished  ”  Babu  K.  C.  Sen.  His  eloquence  began  to  \>e  highly 
celebrated.  All  this  redounded  somewhat  to  the  credit  of 
the  Brahma  Samaj,  whose  mouthpiece  and  representative  he 
was,  but  more  to  the  individual  renown  and  glory  of  Keshab 
Chandra  himself. 

And  yet  the  Brahma  Samaj  had  evidently  entered  on 
another  course  of  decline.  The  period  between  1870  and 
1875  was  not  one  of  progress.  The  usual  services  were  in¬ 
deed  held  in  the  Brahmist  church,  or  mandir^  to  use  their 
own  Bengali  terra.  The  organ  of  the  Samaj,  the  Indian 
Mi  rror,^  was  as  pungent  as  ever  in  its  paragraphs,  as  bom- 

*  This  paper  was  started  in  1861.  It  was,  and  is,  written  wholly  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  and  appears  daily.  At  about  this  time  (1875)  the  week-day  issues 
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bastic  in  its  articles,  as  vague  in  its  definitions,  and  as  detar- 
mined  in  its  opposition  to  what  it  called  “  Western  Christi¬ 
anity.”  The  leader  of  the  Samaj  appeared  as  usual  at  the 
services  of  the  society,  and  at  the  anniversaries,  which  have 
for  some  years  been  celebrated  with  much  enthusiasm,  at 
least  with  much  noise  and  parade,  every  January.  On  these 
occasions  the  Babu  usually  delivers  a  great  address  in  the 
town  hall  of  Calcutta,  to  audiences  numbering  sometimes 
several  thousands,  and  often  containing  among  them  men 
prominent  in  literary,  official,  and  religious  circles  in  the 
Indian  metropolis.  Yet  with  all  this,  the  Samaj  was  not 
accomplishing  anything ;  its  influence  over  the  Hindu  com¬ 
munity  was  not  growing ;  its  membership  increased  slowly 
if  at  all.  Proof  of  these  statements,  from  unimpeachable 
witnesses,  is  at  hand.  “  The  Samaj  is  not  advancing  either 
in  orthodoxy  or  in  influence,”  says  the  Beport  for  1872  of  a 
missionary  organization  in  Calcutta,  “  nor  is  its  influence 
upon  orthodox  Hindus  increasing  ;  these  are  beginning  to  re^ 
gard  the  whole  Brahmist  movement  with  a  suspicion  strongly 
tinctured  with  dislike,  and  instead  of  being  attracted  there¬ 
to,  are  inclined  to  hug  the  old  idolatrous  system  with  seem¬ 
ingly  increased  devotion.”  “  It  is  painfully  evident,”  says 
another  Report  in  1874,  “  that  religious  life  is  now  at  the 
lowest  ebb  in  the  Brahma  Samaj,  and  that  their  influence 
for  good  has  all  but  ceased.”  ^ 

But  lest  some  should  say  that  the  words  of  missionaries, 
who  are  presumably  prejudiced  against  the  Samaj,  ought  not 
to  be  quoted  to  sustain  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  it,  we  turn 
to  the  Brahmists  themselves,  and  ask  what  they  have  to  say 
of  their  own  affairs  at  this  time.  In  1873,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Free  Religious  Association  of  America,  Babu  Pratap  Chandra 
Mazumdar,  the  most  prominent  disciple  of  Keshab  Chandra 

began  to  be  devoted  wholly  to  political  and  other  secular  subjects,  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  issue  was  reserved  for  the  discussion  of  religious  topics.  This  Sunday 
edition  continued  to  be  the  official  organ  of  the  Samaj  until  1881,  when  its 
name  was  changed  to  the  Liberal,  though  the  character  and  appearance  of  the 
paper  still  remain  the  same. 

^  See  the  Indian  Evangelical  Review,  Vol.  i.  p.  126,  and  Vol.  Hi.  p.  103. 
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Sen,  confessed  that  the  Samaj  was  making  very  slow  prog¬ 
ress,  and  assigned  as  reasons  for  this  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things,  among  others,  the  pernicious  influence  of  John  Stuart 
Mill,  and  the  efforts  of  Christian  missionaries^  In  1874, 
the  Indian  Mirror,  which  has  seldom  been  guilty  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  anything  unfavorable  to  the  Samaj,  even  when 
ordinary  eyes  could  see  it  plainly  enough,  contained  the 
following  brief  sentences : 

“  We  have  heard  it  said  that  the  attendance  in  the  Brahma 
mandir  is  now-a-days  somewhat  thin.  Is  it  because  the 
sermons  are  not  so  attractive  as  they  ought  to  be  ?  The 
matter  demands  investigation.”  “  A  series  of  half  a  dozen 
public  lectures  may  revive  the  drooping  spirit  of  the  Brahma 
community  in  these  days.  Is  it  possible  to  organize  a 
series  at  once  ? 

But  perhaps  the  most  emphatic  and  honest  of  all  admis¬ 
sions  occurred  in  a  statement  of  Brahmist  affairs  which 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Mirror,  in  the  form  of  question 
and  answer,  during  November  and  December  1875.  We 
quote  : 

“  Q.  Is  the  Brahma  Samaj  a  creed  or  a  spiritual  force  ? 
A.  A  spiritual  force.  Q.  Is  it  making  much  progress  now- 
a-days?  A.  Indirectly,  not  directly.  The  Bralima  Samaj 
fails  to  make  converts  from  the  ranks  of  Hinduism,  but  it 
effectively  leavens  Hindu  society  with  its  spirit.  Educated 
IncRa  unconsciously  imbibes  its  reforming  influences.  Q. 
Is  the  Brahma  Samaj  really  a  gigantic  movement,  such  as 
some  of  its  staunchest  admirers  represent  it  ?  A.  No  ;  it  is 
a  small  church,  but  the  power  of  truth  is  in  it.  Q.  Does 
Brahma  life  show  continued  progress?  A.  The  Brahmas 
advance  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  they  seem  to  recede. 
Q.  Is  it  impossiide  to  attain  high  spirituality  ?  A.  No ;  many 
Brahmas  attain  it,  but  few  retain  it.” 

To  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  extravagant  claims  and 
the  loud  pretensions  in  wliicli  the  Mirror  has  ever  indulged 

^  We  regret  that  we  cannot  quote  at  first-hand  the  letter  alluded  to.  See  the 
Indian  Evangelical  Review,  Vol.  ii.  p.  122 
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when  speaking  of  the  prospects  and  prosperity  of  the  Brahma 
Samaj,  the  modest  air  of  these  quotations  will  be  a  complete 
demonstration  of  the  low  estate  of  the  Samaj  at  the  time  when 
they  were  written.  The  causes  for  this  decay  of  power  and 
interest,  detected  by  outsiders  and  confessed  by  Brahmists,  are 
not  far  to  seek.  To  begin  with,  the  doctrines  of  the  Samaj 
are  not  such  as  of  themselves  to  have  power  over  the  human 
heart.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  fall  back  on  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  evoked  by  a  personal  leader.  There  is  no  fact  which  the 
entire  history  of  the  movement  makes  more  emphatic  than 
this.  But  Keshab  Chandra  Sen,  though  attaching  to  himself  by 
very  strong  bonds  of  personal  friendship  and  warm  admiration, 
sometimes  degenerating  into  servility,  certain  individuals  in 
the  society,  allowed  himself,  unfortunately  for  his  own  cause, 
to  speak  and  act  in  a  manner  which  alienated  others ;  among 
these  latter  were  some  strong  and  intelligent  minds.  The 
fact  is,  the  Babu  was  too  ambitious ;  he  wanted  to  be  not 
merely  the  leader  of  the  Samaj,  but  its  sole  and  irresponsible 
autocrat.  There  were  some  among  his  followers  who  would 
no  more  question  his  dictum  on  any  subject  than  a  devout 
Catholic  would  an  ex  cathedra  decision  from  the  Vatican. 
He  wished  to  establish  the  same  supremacy  over  all  —  to 
control  the  entire  Samaj,  to  manage  all  its  affairs,  and  to 
direct  all  its  operations.  And  not  this  alone  ;  he  sought  to 
make  himself  the  only  source  of  its  dogmatic  teaching,  and 
to  be  recognized  as  such  by  the  whole  membership  of  the 
society.  This  claim,  perhaps  never  explicitly  made  in  so 
many  words,  yet  underlies  many  of  his  addresses,  and  crops 
out  unmistakably  in  numerous  passages. 

Events  occurred  in  1874  which  illustrate  what  has  now 
been  affirmed  in  a  remarkable  manner.  It  was  stated,  in 
that  year,  that,  in  spite  of  their  piety  and  zeal  in  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  their  faith,  the  members  of  the  Samaj  were  seriously 
lacking  “  in  some  of  the  most  important  points  of  practical 
duty,  such  as  obedience  to  their  minister  (Kesliab  Babu)  and 
self-denial  in  contributing  money  towards  the  keeping  of 
their  church  in  repair.  They  not  only  refused  to  give  any- 
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thing  towards  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  with  which  their 
church  was  still  saddled,  but  they  would  not  even  help  in 
defraying  current  expenses.”  The  attempt  was  made  to 
“  organize  a  congregation  ”  which  should  be  more  faithful. 
The  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  (in  September  1874) 
consisted  of  four  hundred  persons,  under  the  presidency  of 
Babu  Kesliab  Chandra  himself.  After  five  hours  of  hot 
discussion,  it  was  at  last  resolved,  among  other  things, 
“  (1)  That  all  religious  matters  and  all  responsibility  for 
the  spiritual  improvement  of  the  worshippers  should  be 
intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  minister ;  (2)  that  those 
among  the  Brahmists  that  are  not  guilty  of  the  most  serious 
and  hateful  crimes,  that  believe  in  the  fundamental  truths 
of  Brahmism,  and  regularly  join  in  the  service  of  the  Brahma 
Mandir  of  India,  are  eligible  as  members  [i.e.  of  the  proposed 
congregation],  on  condition  of  their  promising  to  pay  four 
annas  [about  twelve  cents]  per  mensem^  or  three  rupees 
yearly  [fl.50]  towards  the  expenses  of  said  mandir.”  A 
congregation  was  then  formed  consisting  of  forty-six  bona 
fide  members.^ 

That  his  effort  to  make  himself  the  source  of  religious 
opinion  and  doctrine  for  the  Samaj,  as  well  as  its  executive 
head,  disgusted  and  alienated  some  of  its  members  from 
•  Keshab  Chandra  Sen  is  shown  by  the  fact,  among  others, 
that  a  new  periodical  was  started  in  1874  to  oppose  him, 
called  the  Liberal.  It  was  edited  by  an  influential  enemy  of 
the  minister’s  pretensions  and  claims.  The  life  of  this 
magazine,  it  is  true,  was  brief  and  feeble ;  nor  did  its  man¬ 
agement  while  it  lasted  display  much  ability.  But  the  mere 
fact  of  its  existence  was  significant,  and  the  object  of  its 
promoters  has  since  been  taken  up  and  carried  on  by  other 
and  better  agencies. 

In  an  early  issue  the  Liberal  fell  upon  the  Babu’s  pet 

1  Report  for  1874  of  the  Calcutta  Church  Missionary  Association.  The  quo¬ 
tations  in  this  extract  we  presume  to  be  from  some  Brahmist  publication,  but 
unfortunately  we  cannot  verify  the  reference.  See  the  Indian  Evangelical 
Review,  Vol.  iii.  p.  102. 
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theory  of  inspiration.^  The  writer  complained  that  utterances 
were  put  forth  with  a  degree  of  dogmatism  that  cannot  fail 
to  be  offensive  to  every  reasonable  being.’’  Some,  he  said, 
deemed  it  their  “  duty  to  save  a  benighted  world  by  the  evo¬ 
lutions  of  our  [their]  inspired  consciousness . Inspiration,” 

continues  the  writer,  “  is  everything  with  us  now-a-days.” 
He  ridicules  the  manner  in  which  all  the  little  details  of 
management  in  the  Samaj’s  affairs,  as  well  as  the  more 
important  matters  of  religious  faith  and  the  interpretation 
of  sacred  books,  were  said  to  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to 
inspiration ;  and  he  scoffs  at  the  thought  that  God,  having 
for  so  many  centuries  denied  to  men  the  privilege  of  direct 
communication,  should  now  “  kindly  renew  it  with  a  few 
chosen  souls  of  South  Bengal.”  Between  the  lines  we  read 
the  name  of  Sen  as  the  object  of  these  attacks  and  ridicule. 
But  more  unkindly  still,  the  Liberal  went  on  to  affirm  that‘*  it 
is  not  unoften  (sic)  that  a  man  is  observed  to  mistake  the 
workings  of  his  own  imagination  for  the  whisperings  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.”  The  writer  saw  and  struck  with  unerring 
aim  the  weak  place  in  Keshab’s  theory ;  but  the  Mirror  was 
on  hand  with  its  reply.  When  any  individual  is  not  properly 
inspired  (as  doubtless  many  among  the  Brahma  Samaj  were 
not),  then  his  plain  duty  was  to  become  loyally  subject  to 
the  accredited  individuals,  that  is,  to  Keshab  Chandra  Sen. 
These  incidents  are  only  straws  showing  which  way  the  wind 
was  blowing.  Afterwards,  as  we  shall  see,  the  opposition  to 
Keshab’s  extreme  and  arbitrary  claims  grew  to  a  magnitude 
which,  with  other  causes,  was  sufficient  to  rend  the  Samaj  in 
twain. 

But  this  was  not  all.  While  the  doctrines  of  the  Samaj 
were  not  sufficiently  vigorous  of  themselves  to  attract  and 
hold  a  large  and  enthusiatic  body  of  believers,  they  were  yet 
too  radical  to  gain  a  wide  acceptance  among  timid  and  con¬ 
servative  Hindus.  In  short,  Babu  Keshab  Chandra  Sen  was 
not  enough  of  a  Christian  to  work  a  widespread  spiritual 
reformation ;  but  he  was  too  much  of  a  Christian  to  please 
^  Indian  Evangelical  Review,  Vol.  iii.  p.  241 
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his  countrymen.  Tlie  Brahma  Samaj  had  some  of  the  disad¬ 
vantages  with  which  the  gospel  appears  in  the  eyes  of  Hindus, 
but  none  of  its  power.  Thus,  while  the  Babu’s  arbitrary 
assumption  of  authority,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  was 
alienating  some  of  his  followers,  his  doctrines  were  such  as 
to  fail  of  winning  new  recruits.  In  this  dilemma  what  was 
to  be  done  ? 

Doubtless  the  Brahmist  leader  pondered  long  and  earnestly 
on  this  subject.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  Samaj  indi¬ 
cates  that  he  considered  it  wise  to  launch  off  on  a  most 
astonishing  career  of  sensationalism.  Since  the  year  1875 
he  has  sprung  so  many  novelties  upon  the  religious  public  of 
Calcutta,  he  has  started  off  on  so  many  new  tacks,  —  the 
development  of  the  Samaj  has  been  so  peculiar,  sometimes 
so  grotesque,  —  that  the  only  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that 
its  leader  had  determined  to  spare  no  pains  and  leave  untried 
no  means  to  keep  liimself  and  his  society  prominently  before 
the  public,  to  win  notoriety,  and  if  possible  to  gain  a  fol¬ 
lowing.  At  the  same  time,  we  would  not  imply  that  he  lost 
sight  of  the  nobler  motives  on  which  he  had  been  acting 
before,  or  that  he  gave  up  his  efforts  to  benefit  his  country¬ 
men  both  religiously,  socially,  and  morally.  He  did  not 
abandon  his  principles ;  he  was  too  honest  for  that.  He 
'  was  too  deeply  attached  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
deny  his  admiration  for  him  simply  for  the  sake  of  popularity ; 
yet  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  for  several  years  he  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  hold  fast  to  his  doctrines  and  to  maintain  his 
adhesion  to  Christ,  while  also  endeavoring  to  make  these 
things  look  unobjectionable  to  the  jealous  eyes  of  Hindus, 
among  whom  he  was  bidding  for  a  large  and  popular  fol¬ 
lowing.  He  undertook  —  at  least,  that  is  what  he  appears 
to  have  done  —  to  Hinduize  his  principles  and  his  methods. 
Every  doctrine  which  he  valued  did  he  study  to  put  before 
the  people  in  an  Eastern  dress,  or,  better  still,  to  make  the 
public  believe  that  his  were  but  the  old  familiar  dogmas  of 
the  Vedic  and  post-Vedic  times,  with  the  overlying  growths 
and  excrescences  of  modern  superstition  purged  away.  In 
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managing  the  devotional  element  in  the  Samaj  he  has  tried  to 
introduce  and  make  prominent  such  acts  and  exercises  as  have 
long  been  familiar  to  Hindus  and  sanctioned  by  the  vener¬ 
able  usage  of  Hindu  saints.  He  has  sometimes  even  patted 
idolatry  directly  on  the  back  by  introducing  into  his  prayers 
and  devout  meditations,  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Indian  Mirror,  the  name  of  some  Hindu  deity,  or  by  unfolding 
and  extolling  what  he  would  call  the  real  spiritual  meaning 
underlying  much  of  the  modern  polytheism  of  Bengal.  He 
would  improve  the  occasion  of  some  great  Hindu  festival  in 
honor  of  Kali,  the  blood-thirsty  monster  of  Indian  mythology, 
to  point  out  the  ennobling  truths  which  the  festival  was 
intended  to  illustrate.  He  has  never  ceased  to  extol  the 
ancient  worthies  of  India.  He  has  taken  special  pains  to 
develop  in  the  Samaj  that  asceticism  which  is  so  prominent 
a  feature  of  earnest  religious  life  in  India.  He  has  delighted 
to  represent  Jesus  Christ  as  an  ascetic,  and  has  been  very 
careful  to  point  out  that  he  was  an  Oriental,  although  modern 
Christianity  has  converted  him  into  an  Occidental,  and  has 
tortured  his  eastern  teaching  into  a  western  gospel  which 
would  hardly  be  recognized  by  its  founder.^  He  has  declared 
that  to  the  reception  of  Christ  by  India,  so  large  a  portion 
of  his  native  East,  the  missionaries  of  Western  lands  are 
themselves  the  greatest  obstacle.^ 

^  See  the  Indian  Evangelical  Review,  Vol.  vii.  p.  1  AT. 

^  His  treatment  of  our  Savionr  has  been  even  worse  than  this.  Witness  the 
folio  ving  extraordinary  effusion,  which  appeared  in  the  “  devotional  ”  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Indian  Mirror  in  1879  :  “  Father,  I  do  not  know  whether  thou  wilt 
scold  me  or  reward  me  for  what  I  did  the  other  day.  But  I  must  tell  thee  what 
I  did.  I  have  two  notable  weaknesses.  Omniscient  Lord,  thou  knowest  them. 
I  am  inquisitive,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  indulging  in  high  themes.  Actuated 
by  these  feelings  and  sentiments,  I  now  and  then  go  secretly  to  the  mansions 
above  to  see  what  thy  beloved  saints  are  doing.  Not  being  a  saint  myself  I  am 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  main  gate  of  the  glorious  abode.  I,  therefore,  sat  upon 
the  wings  of  meditation,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  soar  very  far  into  the  regions 
above.  There  I  found,  O  Supreme  Spirit,  that  I  had  gone  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  world  and  of  time,  and  w'as  already  in  the  vast  domain  of  eternity.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  crowd  of  saintly  devotees  appeared  before  me  amid  a  blaze  of  light  with 
two  towering  spirits  in  their  midst,  whom  I  happened  to  recognize  at  once. 
Father,  how  1  rejoiced  to  see  Jesus  and  the  prophet  of  Nuddea  meeting  together 
Vol.  XL.  No.  160.  93 
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These  Hinduizing  tendencies  are  now  openly  confessed. 
“  If  the  movement  of  Keshab  Chandra  Sen,”  wrote  one  of 
his  chief  assistants  in  1879,  “  is  becoming  more  Hinduized, 
it  is  also  becoming  more  Christianized.  Christ’s  life  and 
character  are  steadily  growing  to  be  a  ruling  power  in  the 
Brahma  Samaj  of  India.  Keshab  Chandra  Sen’s  recent 
lectures  have  alarmed  some  of  his  friends  and  followers  by 
their  remarkable  partiality  for  Christian  teaching  and  doctrine 
as  to  the  drift  and  destiny  of  the  church  which  he  leads.”  ^ 
Keshab  Chandra  himself  declares  that  he  has  only  followed 
the  leading  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Let  us  now  notice  this 
process  of  “  Hinduization  ”  in  some  of  its  details. 

At  the  Brahmist  anniversary  held  early  in  1876  Keshab 
Chandra  delivered  an  address  on  Our  Faith  and  Our  Ex¬ 
perience.^  In  this  address  he  labors  hard  to  show  that 

to  dine  in  thy  house.  They  had  a  goodly  repast  with  the  rich  provisions  thy 
heavenly  storehouse  supplied.  Love,  purity,  and  joy  in  abundance  ;  and  then 
embracing  each  other  they  danced  joyfully,  drinking  at  intervals  the  nectar  of 
thy  sweet  love,  till  at  last  both  fell  senseless  in  true  ecstasy,  and  thy  arms  lifted 
them  and  pressed  them  to’  thy  bosom.  The  scene  gladdened  me,  O  my  God, 
and  I  was  unwilling  to  come  away  from  so  charming  and  fascinating  a  sight. 
Bless  those  prophets,  O  Lord,  and  grant  that  those  blessed  and  happy  spirits 
may,  from  their  heavenly  abode,  send  chastening  influences  to  me  and  those 
who  are  near  and  dear  to  me.”  The  “prophet  of  Nuddea”is  Chaitanya,  a 
Hindu  reformer  and  enthusiast  of  the  sect  of  Vishnu  worshippers,  who  flourished 
a  few  centuries  ago. 

1  Quoted  by  the  Indian  Evangelical  Review,  Vol.  vii.  p.  2,  from  an  article  in 
the  Brahmo  Quarterly  Review.  This  latter  periodical  was  started  in  1879.  It 
was  edited  by  Babu  Pratap  Chandra  Mazumdar.  Its  publication  has  now,  we 
believe,  been  suspended. 

®  The  pastor  of  one  of  the  European  churches  of  Calcutta  heard  the  address 
and  wrote  as  follows  about  its  author :  “  Of  this  I  felt  sure  while  listening  to 
Keshab  on  Saturday,  that  the  devout  spirit,  the  spiritual  longing  after  God  and 
likeness  to  him,  the  ascription  to  God  of  those  attributes  which  constitute  his 
divine  glory  and  excellence  —  all  this  and  much  more  made  me  feel  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  as  real  a  Christian  as  I  ever  expected  to  meet  with.  I  use  the  term 
‘  Christian,’  because  there  is  really  no  other  that  can  express  the  special  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  of  the  religious  teachings  and  feelings  expressed  by  Keslmb. 
If  Keshab  rejects  that  name  for  ‘  Brahmo,’  or  anything  else,  I  do  not  much  care ; 
for  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  defined  exactly  by  a  name,  but  by 
a  belief  and  a  life.  But  all  that  is  really  distinctive  of  the  religion  of  .Tesus  — 
the  fatherly  love  of  God  to  his  human  children,  his  all-pervading  presence  with 
them,  the  power  and  love  of  Christ  that  saves  men  from  sin,  and  the  Diving 
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his  faith  and  doctrines  are  essentially  Indian  ;  the  practical 
inference  intended,  though  not  stated,  being  of  course  this 
—  that  no  Hindu  should  hesitate,  through  the  fear  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  countrymen  of  new  and  strange  things,  to  join 
the  Saraaj.  According  to  an  analysis  of  the  address  made  by 
the  Calcutta  pastor  just  quoted,  the  Babu  labored  to  show 
that  the  Christian  doctrine,  or  faith,  concerning  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  taught  by  the  New  Testament,  is  “  contained,  if 
anything  in  a  better  and  purer  form,  in  the  Vedas,  the 
Puranas,  the  Upanishads,  and  has,  therefore,  a  peculiar  claim 
upon  the  people  of  India.  And  thus  he  undertakes  to  prove 
that  ‘  our  faith  ’  has  not  developed  under  Christian  influ¬ 
ences,  and  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  Christianity,  or  to  any 
system  which  is  foreign  to  India,  but  being  directly  trace¬ 
able  to  the  sacred  books  of  Hindustan,  is  of  peculiarly  Indian 
origin.”  ^ 

We  hope  that  it  is  needless  for  us  to  remind  any  reader 
who  has  followed  our  narrative  thus  far,  that  this  claim  of 
the  Babu  is  diametrically  opposed  to  liistoric  fact.  But  such 
was  his  first  effort  at  “  Hinduization.”  His  second  followed 
hard  upon  the  first.  The  address  was  delivered  in  January 
1876.  In  February  he  published  a  new  doctrine,  and  set  in 
operation  a  new  mode  of  Brahmist  discipline.  The  doctrine 
was  that  of  the  “  classification  of  devotees  ”  ;  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  discipline  consisted  in  allotting  to  the  several  classes 
of  devotees,  constituted  after  a  certain  spiritualized  Hindu 
model,  and  called  by  names  familiar  to  religious  persons  of 
that  faith,  different  lines  of  service  and  devotion,  each  of 
which  was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  spiritual 
and  religious  character  of  the  individuals  to  whom  it  was 
assigned,  and  which  they  were  specially  to  follow  during 
their  lives.  Two  Brahmists  were  at  once  initiated  into  the 

Spirit  that  sanctifies  the  soul  —  all  these  truths  came  out  in  Keshab’s  address  as 
emphatically  as  if  it  had  been  delivered  by  a  devout  Protestant  minister ;  and 
were  expressed,  too,  with  that  spiritual  fervor  which  clearly  showed  that  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Jesus,  above  all  others,  had  become  the  very  life  and  power  of  his 
spiritual  nature.”  —  Indian  Evangelical  Review,  Vol.  iii.  p.  531. 

^  Indian  Evangelical  Review,  Vol.  iii.  p.  531. 
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new  course  of  religious  life  with  ceremonies  which  were 
meant  to  be  imposing,  and  possibly  were  so.  One  of  tliese 
devotees  was  introduced  to  the  life  of  a  Bhakta  (devout 
worshipper)  and  the  other  to  that  of  a  Yo^i  (one  who  com¬ 
munes  with  and  is  spiritually  joined  to  God).  In  his  charge 
to  the  neophytes  “  the  minister  ”  bade  the  former  to  bear 
in  mind  that  “  inebriation  in  God  is  to  be  the  great  con¬ 
dition  to  which  you  aspire  ”  ;  and  the  other  was  told  that 
his  aspiration  “  ought  to  be  to  commune  with  God  always  in 
all  places  and  under  all  circumstances,  with  your  eyes  shut, 
as  well  as  with  your  eyes  open.”  ^  A  woman  was  afterwards 
initiated  as  a  Sebak  (servant).  We  were  further  told  that 
these  three  classes  of  Brahmist  devotees  “  represented  the 
soul,  the  heart,  and  the  will,”  aiming  respectively  at  “  union 
with  God,  passionate  attachment  to  God,  and  obedience  to 
God.”!« 

The  new  scheme  of  discipline  was  quite  a  complicated  one, 
and  a  number  of  articles  appeared  in  the  Indian  Mirror  in 
explanation  of  it,  and  of  the  Hindu  terms  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it,  which  the  Mirror,  for  the  benefit  of  more  en¬ 
lightened  minds,  was  careful  to  explain  were  not  used  in 
their  real  Hindu  sense,  but  only  because  no  other  words  were 
at  hand  to  express  what  was  intended !  The  plan,  if  there 
was  one,  failed.  Hindus  were  not  to  be  caught  with  such 
chaff,  or  beguiled  into  thinking  that  the  Samaj  was  teaching 
a  better  form  of  their  own  religion  just  because  its  leader 
had  begun  to  talk  about  Bhakti  and  Yoga.  The  scheme 
was  not  taken  up  with  any  enthusiasm  by  the  Samaj  in 
general;  sympathizers  without  remonstrated  against  it;  it 
attracted  no  new  converts.  No  other  initiations  have  ever 
taken  place  that  we  are  aware  of ;  certainly  none  have  been 
made  public;  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  Babu  Keshab 
Chandra  Sen  to  do  such  things  secretly.  So  far  as  we  have 
seen,  the  thing  has  not  been  alluded  to  by  Brahmist  writers 

*  Indian  Evangelical  Review,  Vol.  iii.  p.  533. 

>  Ibid.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  534. 
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for  the  past  six  years,  —  save  occasionally  by  the  Babu 
himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  evidences  are  again  seen  of  declining 
vigor.  A  member  of  the  Samaj  writes  to  the  Mirror  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  “  lethargy  ”  in  the  society ;  not  due,  in  his 
own  choice  phraseology,  to  the  “  deep  spirituality  into  which 
the  leaders  of  the  Samaj  have  dived,”  but  to  the  “  isolation 
and  inactivity  ”  of  those  leaders.  Another  Samajist  writes 
to  the  Lucknow  Witness,  a  Christian  paper,  in  much  the  same 
strain.  The  educated  young  men,  he  complains,  do  not 
look  on  the  Samaj  with  favor ;  its  work  in  Calcutta  is  feebly 
prosecuted  ;  there  is  neither  “  energy,  enthusiasm,  organiza¬ 
tion,  preaching,  or  lecturing.”  This  was  in  the  year  1877. 
For  some  reason,  Babu  Keshab  Chandra  kept  himself  in  re¬ 
tirement  ;  and  when  he  disappeared,  the  Samaj  disappeared. 

His  seclusion  was  at  last  invaded.  Keshab  Chandra  was 
thrust  suddenly  forward  into  prominent  notice,  and  that  too 
in  a  manner  neither  pleasant  nor  creditable.  He  was  obliged 
to  appear,  not  as  a  zealous  reformer,  but  as  an  apologist, 
making  lame  excuses  for  his  own  departure  from  those  very 
principles  which  he  had  all  along  most  strenously  upheld 
and  most  eloquently  defended. 

No  one  had  spoken  more  earnestly  than  he  in  behalf  of 
down-trodden  and  degraded  woman  in  his  own  country.  He 
had  worked  and  written  to  secure  social  reform ;  he  had 
advocated  a  change  —  most  necessary,  though  to  conserva¬ 
tive  India  most  unwelcome  —  in  marriage  customs  ;  he  had 
supported  a  new  marriage  law  for  Brahmists,  according  to 
the  terms  of  which  no  girl  of  a  Brahmist  family  could  be 
married  under  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  passage  of  this 
measure  (in  1866  we  lielieve,  or  soon  after)  was  very  largely 
due  to  his  unwearied  efforts.  But  in  the  closing  months  of 
1877  the  young  native  ruler  of  Kuch  Bihar,  one  of  the 
protected  states  of  India  lying  north  of  Calcutta,  applied  for 
the  band  in  marriage  of  Babu  Kesbab  Chandra  Sen’s  daughter. 
He  was  a  Hindu,  and  could  be  legally  married  only  by  Hindu 
rites,  whicli  no  good  Brahmist  could  countenance.  More- 
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over  the  young  lady  was  only  thirteen, —  one  year  below  the 
minimum  prescribed  by  the  Brahmist  marriage  act.  The 
Babu’s  temptation  was  a  great  one.  Here  was  a  match  with¬ 
in  his  reach  of  the  most  attractive  kind  —  a  match  placing 
his  daughter  at  once  in  the  very  highest  ranks  of  Indian 
aristocracy.  He  could  not  resist ;  he  allowed  his  daughter 
to  l)e  married.  A  storm  of  indignation  was  the  result  of  this 
act  of  weakness.  The  Samaj  was  rent  by  it.  Protests  poured 
in  from  half  the  branch  Samajes  of  India.  Indignation  meet¬ 
ings  were  held.  Nothing  was  too  hard  or  too  bitter,  for  the 
opposing  party  to  say  or  do  to  express  their  displeasure.  In 
some  cases  they  indulged  in  language  and  actions  which 
were  simply  rowdyish.  It  was  clear  that  Babu  Keshab 
Chandra  Sen  was  warmly  hated  by  a  large  party  in  tlie  Samaj. 
The  tone  of  the  Mirror  in  reply  was  equally  bitter  though 
within  the  limits  of  decency.  The  Babu  bore  it  all  with 
great  dignity,  but  was  not  moved  from  his  purpose.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  his  daughter  should 
be  married  to  the  young  Rajah.  He  had  had  a  revelation 
from  heaven  to  that  effect ;  what  more  was  wanted  ?  Was 
not  he  inspired  ?  But  tlys  little  dodge  of  inspiration  had 
been  tried  once  too  often  ;  and  although  the  Mirror  after¬ 
wards  came  out  with  a  very  temperate  and  not  at  all  un¬ 
reasonable  defence  of  the  marriage,  yet  the  mischief  had 
been  done.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Babu’s  organ  pleaded 
that  the  marriage  ceremonies  were  after  all  only  a  formal 
betrothal,  and  that  the  young  couple  were  not  to  live  to¬ 
gether —  as  they  did  not  —  for  many  months  to  come;^  it 
was  useless  for  him  to  explain,  as  he  did,  that  all  idolatrous 
ceremonies  had  been  definitely  forbidden  by  a  written  agree¬ 
ment,  and  if  a  few  such  '  objectional  ceremonies  had  been 
secretly  performed  —  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case, —  it  was 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  contract,  and  therefore  a  thing 
for  which  the  Babu  himself  could  not  be  held  at  all  responsi¬ 
ble  ;  nothing  could  quell  the  angry  passions  of  his  opponents. 

1  The  second  ceremony  occurred  in  October  1880,  two  years  and  seven  months 
after  the  first.  The  parties  did  not  cohabit  nntil  then. 
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Tlie  result  was  the  second  great  split  in  the  Brahma  Samaj. 
A  large  party  went  off  from  the  Brahma  Samaj  of  India, 
as  that  body  had  years  before  gone  off  from  the  old  Brahma 
Samaj,  and  started  a  new  society  under  the  name  of  the 
Sadharan  (popular)  Brahma  Samaj.  The  significance  of 
tlie  word  Sadharan  in  its  title  is,  that  the  new  body  is  to  be 
governed  by  the  popular  voice,  and  not  to  be  subject  to  the 
will  of  any  one  man.  That  is  to  say,  the  new  Samaj  has 
adopted  the  principles  of  Congregationalism,  while  the  old 
practically  maintains  a  very  rigid  form  of  Episcopacy. 

This  separation  was  due  to  deeper  causes  than  the  Babu’s 
failure  to  live  up  to  his  principles  in  the  matter  of  the  Kuch 
Bihar  marriage.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  who  oppo.sed 
him  would  liave  taken  a  course  any  different  from  liis  under 
similar  circumstances,  save  that  they  would  probably  have 
made  an  opposition  far  less  strenuous  than  his  to  any  at¬ 
tempted  violation  of  their  principles.  Consistency  is  not  a 
virtue  for  which  B  rah  mists  are  usually  famous  ;  but  Keshab 
Chandra  has  exhibited  much  more  of  it  than  most  of  his 
followers.  His  inconsistency  now  was  a  convenient  pretext. 
But  the  real  reason  was  the  opposition,  which  during  all  the 
recent  years  had  been  fermenting  and  gathering  power,  to 
the  claims  made  by  the  Balm  to  inspiration  and  authority. 
We  have  already  seen  an  earlier  ebullition  of  this  opposing 
spirit  in  the  Liberal,  which,  all  through  its  short  and  not 
very  creditable  career,  offered  the  most  bitter  opposition  to 
the  claims  and  character  of  the  ambitious  Babu.  We  think 
that  the  editor  of  this  f)eriodical  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  new  movement.  A  new  weekly  paper  was  at  once 
started  in  opposition  to  the  Indian  Mirror ;  it  was  called 
the  Brahmo  Public  Opinion,  and  has  borne  a  high  character, 
thougli  never  exhibiting  the  religious  fervor  which  has 
markc  1  the  conduct  of  its  rival.  Nor  has  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  ever  taken  the  religious  stand  which  the  influence  of  the 
devout  Sen  has  helped  the  older  to  maintain  ;  or  exerted  a 
tithe  of  the  influence  on  the  community  which  the  Brahma 
Samaj  of  India  has  done,  and  is  still  doing. 
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The  necessity  now  confronting  the  Babu,  however,  of  do¬ 
ing  something  to  retrieve  his  falling  fortunes  was  greater 
than  ever.  Accordingly,  it  was  but  a  few  weeks  after  the 
performance  of  this  marriage  that  the  Babu  came  before  the 
public  with  one  of  his  great  yearly  addresses.  The  subject 
and  the  contents  of  this  address  furnish  a  curious  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  man’s  vanity.  “  Am  I  an  inspired  prophet  ?  ” 
was  the  modest  wording  of  his  theme  ;  and  one  of  his  intro¬ 
ductory  sentences  was  as  follows :  “  Fellow-countrymen  and 
friends,  again  and  again  has  India  asked  me  —  ‘art  thou  an  in¬ 
spired  prophet  ?  ’”  “  This  question,”  he  continues,  “ gathers 

force  year  after  year,  and  its  interest,  like  rising  and  swell¬ 
ing  surges,  rushes  on  from  province  to  province,  from  town 
to  town,  and  from  presidency  to  presidency,  till  a  purely 
personal  question  has  assumed  the  formidable  proportions  of 
a  national  problem.”  ^  The  spirit  of  these  opening  words 
pervades  the  entire  address.  The  answer  which  he  gave  to 
the  question  of  his  inspiration  was  a  doubtful  one.  Were 
we  left  merely  to  our  own  inferences  from  what  he  said  of 
himself  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  claims  to  inspira¬ 
tion.  But  in  the  sense  in  which  he  chose  to  use  the  word 
“  prophet  ”  (and  above  all  men  who  ever  wrote  English  be 
has  been  successful  in  using  ordinary  words  in  some  new 
and  unheard-of  sense,  which  perpetually  perplexes  those  who 
try  to  understand  what  he  really  means),  he  is  not  inspired. 
A  prophet,  in  his  use  of  the  term,  means  a  sinless  messenger 
from  heaven  ;  and  that  he  is  not,  and  does  not  profess  to  be. 
But  in  the  ordinary  sense  given  to  the  word,  he  did  un¬ 
questionably,  in  the  address  before  us,  claim  prophetic 
inspiration. 

This  address  was  greeted  throughout  India  with  general 
ridicule.  It  added  nothing  either  to  the  reputation  (save  for 
self-conceit)  or  the  following  of  its  author.  Most  people, 
indeed,  instead  of  attending  to  bis  inquiry  whether  or  no  he 
were  inspired,  were  rather  inclined  to  ask  another  —  Is  the 
man  insane,  or  is  he  a  fool  ? 

1  Indian  Evangelical  Review,  Yol.  vi.  p.  411. 
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Tlie  object  of  the  address  was  partly,  we  think,  to  defend 
himself  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency  in  connection  with 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  by  a  virtual  claim  to  inspira¬ 
tion.  and  partly  to  prepare  the  way  for  something  more  to 
come.  Another  step  in  the  development  of  Brahmism  was 
approaching. 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1878  that  the 
Brahmist  organ  began  to  hint  vaguely  at  some  new  and 
startling  development  for  which  in  the  not  distant  future 
India  must  be  prepared.  New  light  was  to  break  forth  ;  new 
power  was  to  rest  on  Brahmism ;  a  new  day  for  India,  for 
tlie  world,  was  to  dawn  ;  and  the  Samaj  was  to  be  the  herald 
of  it.  In  short,  a  “  new  dispensation  ”  was  impending.  For 
some  weeks  such  indefinite  premonitions  of  a  coming  glory 
abounded  in  the  columns  of  the  Mirror.  No  clear  statement 
appeared.  The  object,  however,  was  to  arouse  expectation. 
People  were  left  to  imagine  what  this  was  a  new  dispensation 
of,  and  what  its  characteristics  were  to  be.  Enough  that  it 
was  to  be  something  grand  and  new,  and  that  India  must 
get  ready  for  it.  And  when  at  last  the  public  mind  had 
been  sufficiently  excited  it  pleased  the  Babu  to  declare  that 
the  day  had  dawned.  The  “  new  dispensation”  was  formally  * 
promulgated  at  the  Brahmist  anniversary  in  January  1879. 
And  what  was  it  ?  We  will  first  let  the  Babu  speak  for 
himself.  The  following  creed  appeared  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
New  Dispensation :  “  One  God,  one  Scripture,  one  Church ; 
Eternal  Progress  of  the  Soul ;  Communion  of  Prophets  and 
Saints ;  Fatherhood  and  Motherhood  of  God ;  Brotherhood 
of  Man  and  Sisterhood  of  Woman  ;  Harmony  of  Knowledge 
and  Holiness,  Love  and  Work,  Yoga  and  Asceticism  in  their 
Highest  Development ;  Loyalty  to  Sovereign.” 

On  December  11, 1881,  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Mirror,  as 
a  reprint  from  the  New  Dispensation,  a  statement  of  the 
objects  of  the  new  movement.  We  make  no  apology  for 
giving  it  entire : 

“  The  ‘  new  dispensation  ’  Is  Heaven’s  gift  to  the  world  in  the  fulness 
of  time.  And  Providence,  in  giving  to  a  sinful  world  this  heavenly  faith, 
has  certain  deep  and  important  objects  to  fulfil.  Let  us  see  what  these 
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piirpopcfl  are.  It  is  the  object  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Dispen<5ation : 
1.  To  reconcile  and  harmonize  the  various  systems  of  reli^rion  in  the 
world.  2.  To  make  all  churches  in  the  East  and  the  West  one  undivided 
and  universal  church  of  God.  3.  To  trace  the  unity  of  all  dispensations. 
4.  To  trace  the  line  of  logical  succession  among  all  the  prophets  in  ancient 
and  modern  times.  5.  To  reduce  the  truths  of  all  scriptures  to  one 
eternal  and  unwritten  scripture.  6.  To  establish  universal  brotherhood 
by  uprooting  caste.  7.  To  give  a  rational  explanation  of  the  symbolhm 
and  the  sacrarnentalism  in  which  the  ideas  of  great  minds  are  fossilized. 
8.  To  construct  the  science  of  religion  by  adopting  the  comj)arative 
method.  9.  To  found  Christ’s  kingdom  of  heaven.  10.  To  kill  idolatry 
by  taking  its  life  and  spirit  out  of  it.  11.  To  explain  pantheism,  poly¬ 
theism,  and  monotheism  in  relation  to  each  other.  12.  To  explain  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity,  and  to  show  Unity  in  Trinity.  13.  To  reconcile 
ancient  faii,h  and  modern  science.  14.  To  reconcile  philosophy  anl 
inspiration.  15.  To  reconcile  asceticism  and  civilization.  16.  To  recon¬ 
cile  pure  Hinduism  and  pure  Christianity.  1 7.  To  harmonize  the  East 
and  the  West,  Asia  and  Europe,  antujuity  and  modern  thought.  18.  To 
keep  ever  open  the  portals  of  Heaven’s  inspiration.  19.  To  establish 
the  doctrines  of  atonement,  incarnation,  communion  of  saints,  scriptural 
infallibility,  apostolical  succession,  yoga,  and  inspiration  upon  a  new 
basis.  20.  To  turn  men's  hearts  from  physical  to  moral  miracles.  21. 
To  make  science  supersede  supernaturalism.  22.  To  preach  Christ  as 
the  Son  of  God,  as  tne  Logos  in  all  prophets  before  and  after  him.  23. 
To  honor  Socrates  as  the  teacher  of  self-knowledge,  Moses  as  the  teacher 
of  Old  Testament  ethics,  Buddha  as  the  teacher  of  Nirvana,  Muhammad 
as  the  teacher  of  the  unity  of  God,  Chaitanya  as  the  teacher  of  loving 
devotion.  24.  To  educate  man  and  woman,  and  give  them  a  sweet  and 
heavenly  home.  25.  To  bring  down  religion  from  the  clouds  to  hian’s 
daily  life  on  earth.  26.  To  make  the  home  and  the  bank  as  sacred  as  the 
church.  27.  To  put  down  all  manner  of  sin  and  promote  all  manner  of 
purity  by  the  power  of  prayer.  28.  To  exalt  purity  above  doctrine,  life 
above  profession,  spirit  above  letter.” 

Again,  New  Dispensation,  March  19, 1882: 

“  What  is  the  ‘  new  dispensation  ’?  It  is  sowing  pure  Theism,  or  the 
acknowledgment  and  worship  of  the  one  true  God.  How  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  theism  of  the  day  ?  It  believes  in  active  and  inspiring 
Providence,  who  reveals,  commands,  guides,  and  adapts  events  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  the  general  as  well  as  special  needs  of  human  life.  Does 
the  ‘  new  dispensation  ’  believe  in  scriptures  ?  Yes ;  it  believes  in  the 
scrij)tures  of  all  nations,  subject  always  to  the  condition  that  the  letter 
killeth.  and  the  spirit  giveth  life.  It  believes  that  the  scriptures  contain 
the  suggestion  or  confirmation  of  all  truth.  But  does  the  ‘  new  dispensa¬ 
tion  ’  preach  the  truths  contained  only  in  -these  scriptures  V  No.  It 
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receives  truth  from  the  spirit  within  the  soul  of  man  through  prayer, 
communion,  and  meditation.  God  teaches  truth  at  first  hand,  and  then 
confirms  it  by  the  records  of  revelation  and  spiritual  life  in  the  scriptures. 
The  ‘  new  dispensation  ’  believes  in  the  immediate  vision  and  communica¬ 
tion  of  truth.  How  does  the  ‘new  dispensation’  differ  from  rationalism? 
Rationalism  is  that  form  of  Theism  which  makes  intellect  the  test  of  all 
truth.  The  ‘  new  dispensation  ’  subordinates  the  intellect  to  faith  in  the 
words  that  proceed  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.  How  are  these  words 
perceived  ?  They  are  perceived  in  conscience,  and  heard  by  the  ear  of 
faith.  Yet  faith  is  always  reasonable.  It  conforms  to  highest  reason, 
which  afterwards  bears  out  its  results  and  sanctions  it.  Faith  is  the 
reception  of  supreme  reason.” 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  great  Brahmist’s 
utterances  appeared  in  the  New  Dispensation  for  July  30, 
1882  :  “  What  is  the  ‘  new  dispensation’  ?  ” 

“  It  Is  the  return  of  exiled  Buddhism  to  India.  It  is  Hindustan’s  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  union  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Puranas. 
It  is  a  joint  festival  of  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  devotees.  It  is  a  meeting- 
place  for  amirs  and  faqirs.  It  is  the  old  man’s  return  to  childhood.  It 
is  the  reconciliation  of  reason  and  faith  after  centuries  of  separation.  It 
is  an  international  exhibition  of  whatsoever  is  excellent  in  different 
countries  and  climes.  It  is  the  encyclopaedia  of  universal  religion.  It  is 
all  nations  singing  in  unison  under  the  grand  Band  Master.  It  is 
heaven’s  return  visit  to  the  earth.  It  is  the  resurrection  of  ancient 
prophets  and  apostles.  It  is  Christ’s  second  advent.  It  is  Asia’s  protest 
against  Europe’s  agnosticism.  It  is  Europe’s  protest  against  Asia’s 
mysticism.  It  is  the  worship  of  Harmony.  It  is  the  equilibrium  of  forces 
in  the  spirit-world.  It  is  the  balance  of  power  among  the  reigning  prophet 
chiefs  of  the  world.  It  is  the  science  of  religion.  It  is  the  reconciliation 
of  apparent  contradictions.  It  is  the  invisible  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
the  enmities  of  fifty  generations  lie  buried  and  forgotten.  It  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  the  Third  Testament.  It  is  the  advent  of 
the  promised  Comforter.” 

After  reading  this  astonishing  production  there  might  still 
be  doubt  as  to  what  the  “  new  dispensation  ”  really  is,  but  there 
could  be  none  as  to  the  immensity  of  its  pretensions.  And 
if  there  were  any,  it  would  be  forever  dispelled  by  the  perusal 
of  tlie  extract  which  follows,  taken  from  the  same  paper, 
under  date  of  July  9,  1882: 

“  The  ‘  new  dispensation  ’  is  a  science,  the  most  prodigious,  manifold, 
and  essential  of  all  sciences.  It  is  destined  to  explain  material  and  spiritual 
philosophy  alike.  It  is  destined  to  be  the  harmony  of  all  systems,  whether 
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of  thought  or  morals,  laws,  observations,  or  faith.  Its  scope  is  endless ; 
its  ambition  is  as  high  as  eternity  itself.  We  are  but  lisping  its  alphabet; 
we  are  but  gathering  sea-weeds  before  its  illimitable  ocean.  Its  fulness 
is  in  the  future ;  its  church  is  in  unborn  generations ;  its  community  is  in 
the  best  and  wisest  of  every  nation.” 

The  principle  of  eclecticism  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  “  new 
dispensation.”  But  not  this  alone.  Every  religion,  says 
Sen,  not  merely  contains  somewhat  of  truth,  which  an  intel¬ 
ligent  eclecticism  will  borrow,  but  is  itself  true,  though  not, 
perhaps,  the  whole  truth.  All  the  different  religions  of  the 
world  have  apprehended  God  truly,  though  imperfectly. 
One,  for  instance,  has  appreciated  the  fact  that  he  is  a  God 
of  power,  and  in  its  theology  has  made  that  attribute  promi¬ 
nent,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  no  less  really  divine.  An¬ 
other,  again,  has  apprehended  and  worshipped  him  as  a 
loving  God  ;  another,  in  some  other  way,  under  some  name 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  by  the  help  gained  from  the  knowledge 
of  some  other  attribute.  Starting  from  this  premise,  Keshab 
Chandra  Sen  conceives  it  to  be  the  province  of  the  “  new 
dispensation  ”  to  learn  from  each  of  the  religions  or  previous 
dispensations  of  the  world  that  which  it  can  teach  of  the 
divine  character ;  and  thus,  from  these  fragmentary  reve¬ 
lations  to  construct  a  perfect  theology,  and  to  put  together 
into  an  adequate  system  of  worship  appropriate  to  a  thoroughly 
apprehended  Deity  the  various  disjecta  membra  of  doctrine, 
of  ritual,  and  of  adoration  derived  from  Hinduism,  from 
Buddhism,  from  the  Quran,  and  from  the  Bible. 

But  alongside  of  this  principle  of  the  unity  and  harmony 
of  all  religions,  which  is  to  be  realized  by  the  “  new  dispen¬ 
sation,”  there  is  another  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of ; 
it  is  our  old  friend  —  the  doctrine  of  Brahmic  “inspiration.” 
It  is  this  power  of  inspiration  which  enables  the  Brahmist  to 
distinguish  the  true  from  the  false  among  the  religions  of 
the  world,  to  discern  unerringly  the  “  soul  of  good,”  even  in 
ceremonies  and  rituals  and  doctrines  which  are  denounced  as 
wrong,  and  to  incorporate  the  former  into  his  own  system, 
while  rejecting  the  latter.  Thus  is  he  able  to  see  how  it  is 
that  Hinduism  and  Muhammadanism  and  Buddhism  and 
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Christianity  are  all  true,  and  to  understand  the  manner  in 
wliicli  each  contributes  its  quota  of  excellence  to  the  one 
world-faith  which  it  is  to  be  the  high  mission  of  the  “  new 
dispensation  ”  to  declare.  The  “  little  systems  ” — Brahman¬ 
ism,  Parsiism,  Christianity,  and  the  rest,  have  yielded  each 
its  “  broken  light,”  which,  under  the  guidance  of  inspiration, 
Keshab  Chandra  Sen  and  his  followers  are  to  show  to  the 
world  as  blending  in  the  larger  radiance  and  perfect  light  of 
their  eclectic  religion.  Surely  an  attractive  mission ! 

A  few  extracts  in  illustration  of  what  we  have  stated  : 

“  The  ‘  new  dispensation  ’  has  brought  us  to  a  distinctively  new  and 
hopeful  position.  It  has  supplanted  reason,  and  given  us  the  authority 
of  the  Divine  voice  to  aid  us  in  the  discovery  of  truths.  We  are  enabled 
by  it  to  receive  the  truths  of  other  faiths  as  scripture  truths,  infallible  as 
God,  and  reject  errors  with  the  same  certainty  with  which  we  reject  falla¬ 
cies  in  logic  or  blunders  in  mathematical  demonstrations.  Reason  may 
err,  but  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul  can  never  err.  In  rejecting  the 
re  .soning  faculties  of  man,  and  in  accepting  divine  voice  as  our  guide 
in  the  search  after  truth,  the  ‘new  dispensation’  has  accepted  the  only  safe 
p&.ution  which  it  is  possible  for  a  religion  to  occupy.  It  speaks  with  the 
voice  of  authority,  and  its  decrees  are  unalterable  as  Heaven.” — Mirror, 
June  26,  1881. 

“  How  would  you  distinguish  between  the  human  and  the  divine  in 
prophets?  Just  as  we  distinguish  truth  from  error,  virtue  from  vice. 
Weakness,  impurity,  doubt,  despair,  selfishness,  these  represent  the  human 
side  of  prophets.  Their  divine  side  is  represented  by  inspiration,  author- 
ity,  genius,  superhuman  energy,  faith,  love,  hope,  communion,  and  joy. 
Whatever  is  good  is  of  God ;  all  the  rest  belongs  to  man.  Is  inspiration 
possible  to  all  men  ?  If  so  what  would  be  the  necessity  for  prophets  ? 
Yes,  inspiration  is  possible  to  all  men,  and  there  are  facts  in  our  indi¬ 
vidual  lives  which  bear  testimony  to  this.  Ordinary  men’s  inspiration 
cannot,  however,  revolutionize  society  or  create  new  life  in  nations.  For 
such  purposes  prophets  are  needful.”  —  Ibid.,  May  22,  1881. 

Thus  then  the  adherents  of  the  “  new  dispensation  ”  are 
taught  to  regard  themselves  as  —  at  least  in  some  measure 
—  “  inspired,”  while  from  time  to  time  prophets  appear  on 
earth  in  whom  the  gift  more  largely  dwells.  Yet  it  would 
seem  that  even  the  utterances  of  these  more  highly  inspired 
prophets  must  first  be  tested  in  the  less  inspired  consciousness 
of  each  individual,  before  being  received  by  him  as  true. 
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To  show  still  further  how  this  notion  of  inspiration,  shad¬ 
ing  gradually  into  that  of  prophetic  authority,  is  built  into 
tlie  very  framework  of  the  “  new  dispensation,”  we  quote 
(with  our  own  comments)  a  passage  in  which  the  origin  of 
tlie  new  movement  is  reviewed : 

“  Again  the  sound  of  the  drum  was  heard  in  our  church,  and  we  were 
threatened  with  another  rupture.  (This  refers  to  the  opposition  to  Sen 
in  1878,  caused  by  tlje  marriage  of  his  daughter).  The  Lord  demanded 
even  larger  faith  and  more  perfect  devotion  (this  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  Keshab  Chandra  was  determined  to  have  his  own  way  in  everything)  ; 
these  hundreds  persistently  refused  to  give  (i.e.  they  declined  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  papacy  of  their  would-be  ruler).  They  said  they  would  serve 
Gotl,  but  according  to  their  own  interpretation  of  his  will.  In  the  inner 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  had  no  faith,  and  they  defiantly  denied 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  or  Adesh  (that  is,  they  declined  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  the  leader  of  the  Samaj  spoke  ever  with  divine  authority,  and  had 
the  audacity  to  believe,  in  opposition  to  him,  that  they  could  Sf'e  as  well 
what  was  right  as  he  couhl).  We  instantly  declared  war  against  this 
s{)ecies  of  infidelity  (in  Keshab  Chandra),  and  in  close  combat  we  at  last 
achieved  signal  victory  over  our  antagonists.  (This  is  a  euphemistic  way 
of  saying  that  the  dissenters  were  not  to  be  convinced  of  Sen’s  inspired 
authority,  and,  rather  than  be  any  longer  subject  to  his  domination,  the 
larger  part  of  the  membership  of  the  Samaj  seceded,  as  Sen  himself 
and  his  followers  had  done  twelve  years  before,  and  set  up  a  new  society 
*of  their  own.  There  being  now  no  one  left  in  the  Samaj  except  Sen’s 
devoted  followers  and  profound  admirers,  that  gentleman  found  it  quite 
ea.sy  to  do  what  he  liked.)  Having  now  triumphed  over  all  opposition, 
we  joyfully  sounded  the  conch-shell  of  peace,  and  built  unto  our  dear  God 
the  new  city  and  new  tabernacle  of  the  ‘  new  dispensation.* . The  pro¬ 

testing  Brahmas  protest  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  regard  divine  inspi¬ 
ration  (especially  when  claimed  by  Keshab  Chandra  Sen)  or  command  as 
a  lie.  But,  glory  be  unto  God,  the  ‘  new  dispensation  ’  worships  the 
Father,  honors  the  Son,  and  lives  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” — 
Mirror,  June  12,  1881. 

With  the  advent  of  the  “  new  dispensation,”  however,  the 
promulgation  of  startling  novelties,  both  of  doctrine  and  of 
worship,  by  no  means  ceased.  On  the  other  hand,  Keshab 
Chandra’s  ingenuity  seems  rather  to  have  been  stimulated 
to  fresh  activity  than  otherwise.  We  have  time  only  to 
glance  at  some  of  the  bits  of  sensationalism  which  he  has  in¬ 
troduced  since  the  proclamation  of  the  “  new  dispensation.” 
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First,  we  believe,  was  the  discovery,  loudly  trumpeted,  that 
one  side  of  the  divine  character  had  been  surprisingly  over¬ 
looked  in  the  worship  of  the  world.  The  devout  had  dwelt 
too  exclusively  upon  the  fatherhood  of  God ;  they  had  for¬ 
gotten  that  God  is  also  our  mother.  Forthwith  the  columns 
of  the  Mirror  were  crowded  witli  articles  on  the  maternal 
side  of  the  divine  nature,  with  pious  contemplations  of  the 
motherhood  of  God,  and  with  prayers  to  the  heavenly  mother. 
The  new  doctrine  was  paraded  as  one  peculiarly  adapted  to 
India  ;  in  fact,  was  it  not  a  doctrine  on  which  the  religious 
minds  among  the  Hindus  had  long  pondered,  and  which  was 
symbolized  in  the  wide-spread  worship  of  Kali,  or  Durga,  or 
Bhawani  —  the  blood-thirsty  wife  of  the  god  Siva  ?  This 
Kali-worship  has  now,  unfortunately,  become  encrusted  with 
a  vast  mass  of  superstition,  and  is  bad,  and  only  bad  in  its 
present  influence  ;  but  in  a  purer  and  better  age  it  was  rep¬ 
resentative  of  this  great  truth  of  the  divine  maternity  ;  and 
this  it  is  now  the  privilege  of  the  “  new  dispensation  ”  to  re¬ 
call.  For  some  weeks  the  motherhood  of  God  was  a  leading 
subject  of  the  Babu’s  utterances.  The  Mirror  was  full  of 
it.  Public  meetings  were  held,  hymns  were  composed  and 
sung,  in  honor  of  the  divine  maternity  ;  and  in  Brahmist 
processions  the  banner  of  the  “  divine  mother  ”  was  borne 
through  the  streets  of  Calcutta.  For  a  time  the  Samaj  was 
given  up  to  a  species  of  religious  adoration  resembling  some¬ 
what  a  refined  Kali-worship,  somewhat  the  Mariolatry  of 
Rome.^ 

Next  came  a  system  of  pilgrimages.  The  religious  Hindu 
has  ever  been  a  pilgrim.  He  is  wont  to  gird  up  his  loins 
and  start  off  to  some  distant  shrine,  a  thousand  miles  away, 
perhaps,  whence  he  cannot  return  for  months.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  Keshab  Chandra  Sen  conducted  his  followers  not 
on  earthly  journeys,  attended  with  sore  weariness  and  griev¬ 
ous  discomfort  of  the  flesh,  but  on  journeys  made  only  in 

1  As  long  ago  as  1870,  during  his  visit  to  England,  he  had  spoken  of  Gk)d  as 
a  mother :  “  Surely  we  can  love  him  who  is  the  mother  of  mothers,  and  the 
father  of  fathers.”  —  English  Visit,  p.  326.  Thtsodore  Parker’s  influence  is  very 
apparent  here. 
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spirit  and  imagination  to  the  sages  and  saints  of  antiquity. 
First  we  have  a  pilgrimage  to  Chaitanya — the  old  Vaishnavite 
reformer  of  Bengal ;  then  one  to  Muhammad,  to  Buddha,  1o 
Socrates,  and  at  last  one  to  Christ.  The  pilgrims  are  ushered 
into  an  apartment  which  they  are  told  is  the  abiding  place  of 
the  saint ;  extracts  from  his  writings  are  read  to  them,  em¬ 
bodying  his  most  characteristic  teachings ;  a  lecture  is  deliv¬ 
ered  descriptive  of  his  life  and  character ;  and  a  series  of 
appropriate  contemplations  are  read,  by  which  it  is  sought  to 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  pilgrims  sympathy  with  his  spirit 
and  instructions ;  prayers  are  offered  that  the  hearts  of  the 
pilgrims  may  imbibe  the  peculiar  spiritual  excellences  for 
which  the  object  of  their  contemplations  was  noted,  and  so 
the  “  pilgrimage  ”  ends.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  only 
thing  in  all  this  which  is  at  all  new,  is  the  clap-trap  with 
which  the  act  of  contemplating  the  virtues  and  example  of 
departed  worthies  is  invested. 

But  as  the  Babu  declared  that  the  “  new  dispensation  ’* 
was  the  reconciliation  of  all  religions,  it  was  necessary  that 
some  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  incorporated  into  its  worship 
should  be  drawn  from  other  sources  than  Hinduism.  It  was 
not  long  therefore  ere  the  two  sacraments  of  Christianity 
were  travestied,  and  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper,  with  the 
variations  which  were  needful  to  adapt  them  to  his  purpose, 
were  included  among  the  ceremonies  of  Brahmism  ;  how 
often  they  are  practically  observed  we  cannot  say  ;  we  have 
only  seen  their  performance  recorded  once  in  the  columns  of 
the  New  Dispensation.  Almost  immediately  after  the  first 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  we  think  it  was,  he  reverted 
once  more  to  ancient  Hinduism,  and  we  see  the  Brahmists 
engaging  under  Keshab  Chandra’s  direction,  in  the  Horn 
ceremony,  —  one  of  the  sacrificial  rites  of  olden  times,  in 
which  the  fire  is  addressed  as  the  visible  symbol  of  Deity. 
The  Babu  took  care  that  his  performance  of  the  ceremony 
should  not,  as  that  of  Hinduism  has,  degenerate  into  actual 
worship  of  the  fire,  and  that  the  symbolical  import  of  it  should 
be  kept  prominent ;  yet  its  true  Hindu  origin  and  significance 
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are  allowed  to  be  equally  prominent.  A  later  novelty  still 
has  been  the  “  dance  of  the  new  dispensation,”  in  which 
Keshab  Chandra  with  his  devotees  danced  lustily  before  the 
Lord,  after  the  manner  of  king  David.  After  tliat,  he  pre¬ 
pared  and  caused  to  be  acted  the  “  drama  of  the  new  dis¬ 
pensation.”  In  this  his  early  love  of  dramatic  entertainment 
found  indulgence.  We  cannot  afford  space  for  more  than  a 
mere  enumeration  of  these  novelties  ;  neither,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  have  we  even  mentioned  them  all.  As  to  them  all,  we 
can  only  say  that  they  do  not  look  to  us  like  the  normal  and 
healthy  developments  of  a  great  system  of  religious  thought 
destined  to  revolutionize  society.  They  look  still  less  as  if 
they  had  been  prompted  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  —  as  Sen  declares  they  all  have  been.  Tlvey  look  much 
more  like  the  tricks  of  a  shrewd  demagogue,  or  the  devices 
of  a  crafty  ingenuity  to  get  up  something  new,  and  create  a 
sensation. 

To  us  one  thing  at  least  is  clearly  evident,  —  the  infallible 
inspiration  enjoyed  l)y  Keshab  Chandra  may  perhaps  enable 
him  to  see  that  all  the  different  faiths  of  the  world  are  every 
one  true ;  but  it  certainly  has  not  yet  enabled  him  to  prove 
it  to  any  one  else.  He  has  been  very  prolific  in  promises 
that  he  is  going  to  show  how  Hinduism  harmonizes  with 
Christianity,  and  both  of  them  with  everything  else  ;  he  has 
made  the  most  extravagant  claims  for  the  “  new  dispensa¬ 
tion,”  as  being  the  divinely  appointed  synthesis  of  all  reli¬ 
gions  ;  but  we  have  yet  to  see  the  first  attempt  to  explain  the 
process  by  which  it  is  so,  or  to  reconcile  the  differences  which 
the  crudest  scholarship  detects  between  any  two  of  the  reli¬ 
gions  of  mankind.  Thus  far  the  Babu’s  essential  harmony 
of  all  faiths,  or  mingling  of  all  previous  dispensations  in  the 
“  new  dispensation,”  exists  nowhere  save  in  his  own  some¬ 
what  bombastic  orations  and  articles.  The  only  movement 
in  the  direction  of  keeping  his  promises  and  making  good  his 
pretensions,  that  we  can  see,  has  been  the  adoption  into  the 
worship  of  that  portion  of  the  Samaj  which  remains  under 
his  autocratic  rule  of  cei*tain  ceremonies  derived  mostly  from 
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Hinduism,  thouj^li  sometimes  from  Christianity,  which  he 
takes  care  to  spiritualize  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  his  own 
notions  of  what  they  ought  to  mean  ;  and  in  his  attempt, 
under  the  name  of  “  pilgrimages,”  to  copy  the  excellences 
and  to  imbibe  the  fervor  of  devout  men  everywhere. 

The  fact  is,  Babu  Keshab  Chandra  Sen  is  a  mystic ;  he 
apprehends  religion  only  emotionally.  For  its  intellectual 
aspect,  as  it  comes  before  the  mind  clothed  in  doctrinal  state¬ 
ment,  he  cares  but  little.  He  lias  been  profoundly  impressed 
—  as  who  has  not  ?  —  with  the  moral  exaltation  of  Socrates, 
of  Zoroaster,  of  Confucius,  and  of  Buddlia ;  with  the  devout- 
iiess  of  Chaitanya ;  with  the  intense  earnestness  of  Muham¬ 
mad  in  the  best  days  of  liis  religious  life  ;  the  Hebrew  prophets 
and  the  Christian  apostles  receive  his  admiration  for  similar 
reasons.  Finding  thus  in  men  of  widely  diverse  faiths  a 
certain  spirit  of  religious  devotion  which  everywhere  bears 
the  same  characteristics,  he  at  once  leaps  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  the  different  forms  and  outward  ceremonies  in  which 
they  expressed  that  feeling  are  equally  valuable  and  genuine 
vehicles  of  religious  emotion,  and  straightway  seeks  to  incor¬ 
porate  them  all  into  his  own  church.  He  does  not  discrim¬ 
inate  between  the  inner  spirit  of  the  worshipper,  and  the 
outward  means  of  its  expression  ;  and  thinks,  that  because 
the  first  is  genuine  and  constant  therefore  the  last  also  are 
for  all  time  alike  useful.  He  fails  to  see  that  while  the  inner 
spirit  may  remain  constant  the  modes  of  its  manifestation 
must  and  will  vary,  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  varying 
conditions  of  culture  and  education  and  society.  He  appears 
to  think  that  by  inventing  a  species  of  religious  worship  in 
which  shall  be  represented  the  quiescence  of  Buddhism  and 
the  rapt  contemplation  of  Chaitanya  and  the  ceremonies  of 
Hinduism  and  the  sacraments  of  Christianity,  he  has  per¬ 
formed  his  promise  of  showing  the  essential  oneness  of 
these  different  faiths,  and  of  bringing  them  all  together  into 
a  ‘‘  new  dispensation.”  And  so  perhaps  he  might,  if  religion 
were  nothing  other  than  ceremony,  or  if  the  ceremonies  of 
one  age  or  of  one  religion  were  necessarily  universal  and 
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adequate  expressions  of  that  religious  spirit  which  is  every¬ 
where  present  in  humanity,  and  were  hence  adapted  for 
every  age  and  every  state  of  society.  The  fact  is  overlooked 
that  men  outgrow  the  forms  wherein  the  life  within  is 
clotlied,  just  as  their  bodies  do  their  clothes.  The  “  new 
dispensation  ”  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  collection  of  the 
cas';-olf  garments  of  ancient  religions  —  a  cult  composed  of 
ceremojiies  which  are  of  no  more  value  than  the  outgrown 
and  discarded  shells  of  the  crustacean  dwellers  in  our  bays 
and  harbors. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  further,  that  the  devout  men  whose 
characters  and  example  exert  the  most  influence  over  Keshab 
Chandra  Sen  are  remarkable  rather  for  their  opposition  to 
current  modes  of  religious  thought  and  worship  than  for  the 
development  of  their  own  piety  according  to  them.  Muham¬ 
mad,  Socrates,  Gautama  Buddha,  and  Chaitanya  were  all 
reformers.  They  all  protested  against  the  religions  which 
they  found  in  vogue.  The  religious  principle  within  them 
as  individuals  was  too  strong  and  too  pure  to  be  confined 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  faulty  systems  under  which 
they  were  educated.  Their  fervid  piety  existed  rather  in 
spite  of  than  because  of  the  religions  professed  around  them. 
This  proves  much  for  the  permanence  and  similarity  of  the 
religious  instinct  in  mankind,  but  nothing  for  the  unity  of 
the  several  religious  systems  of  the  world.  We  most  gladly 
acknowledge  this  oneness  of  the  religious  sentiment ;  we 
deny  that  it  proves,  as  Sen  seems  to  think  it  does,  the  essen¬ 
tial  harmony  of  the  external  modes  by  which  it  has  sought 
to  manifest  itself.  The  unity  of  all  religions  is  not  to  be 
demonstrated  by  inventing  a  mongrel  system  of  worship 
composed  of  ceremonies  borrowed  from  them  all,  nor  yet 
by  trying  to  imitate  the  excellences  and  to  practise  the 
fervor  of  the  devout  souls  whose  lives  adorn  tho  liistories  of 
all.  The  Babu  has  demonstrated  nothing.  He  has  only 
called  attention  to  the  fact,  which  everybody  who  knows 
anything  is  perfectly  well  aware  of  already,  that  in  every 
age  and  in  all  religions  there  have  been  devout  worshippers 
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of  God  —  holy  men  whose  lives  and  actions  have  borne 
witness  to  the  universality  of  the  religious  faculty  in  men. 

Keshab  Chandra  Sen’s  religious  and  intellectual  life  has 
been  moulded  by  diverse  influences.  We  have  seen  that  in 
his  early  days  he  was  a  member  of  a  Hindu  family  where 
were  practised  with  great  assiduity,  after  the  straitest  customs 
of  his  jjeople,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Hindu  religion. 
The  family  were  followers  of  Chaitanya,  the  great  reformer, 
whose  peculiar  mysticism  has  permeated  Bengal.  Kesliab’s 
entire  religious  experience  has  been  affected  by  this  mysti¬ 
cism,  imbibed  in  his  earliest  and  most  susceptible  years. 
Later  he  received  an  intellectual  impulse,  from  contact  with 
Western  ideas,  which  reacted  both  on  his  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  life.  And  when  he  began  to  read  the  Bible,  and  became 
familiar  with  the  character  of  Christ,  he  became  subject  to 
the  last  and  in  some  respects  the  strongest  of  all  the  influences 
which  have  moulded  his  character  and  been  reflected  in  the 
history  of  the  society  over  which  he  now  presides.  In 
addition  to  all,  there  is  in  his  mind  a  sentiment  of  patriot¬ 
ism  which  has  ever  led  him  to  exaggerate  the  excellence 
of  whatever  is  peculiarly  Hindu,  and  to  affect  a  certain 
lofty  disparagement  of  Christianity,  which  he  stigmatizes  as 
“  Western.”  The  influences  which  have  formed  his  char¬ 
acter  and  determined  his  religious  experience  have  been  thus 
varied  in  their  source  and  their  nature ;  the  motives  by 
which  his  actions  have  been  guided  have  been  no  less  so. 
At  one  time  we  cannot  help  according  to  him  the  praise  of  a 
pure  and  exalted  philanthropy  and  the  admiration  due  to  anr 
intense  and  genuine  religious  devotion ;  at  another  time  he 
acts  on  a  plane  no  higher  than  that  of  a  demagogue,  devises 
tricks  to  entrap  unthinking  followers  which  would  do  credit 
to  the  manager  of  a  circus,  or  schemes  for  personal  authority 
like  a  modern  politician.  At  one  time,  again,  our  attention 
is  attracted  and  our  admiration  is  excited,  no  less  by  the 
height  of  his  eloquence  than  by  the  fervor  and  depth  of  his 
religious  emotion,  as  he  utters  words  which  glow  with  love 
and  faith  in  Christ;  soon  we  can  hardly  restrain  our  laughter 
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at  some  description  of  a  “  pilgrimage  ”  or  other  Brahmist 
ceremony,  in  which  bathos  and  bombast  are  curiously  mingled. 
Yet  on  the  whole  we  cannot  withhold,  and  we  do  not  wish 
to  withhold,  from  Keshal)  Chandra  Sen  our  respect  and  our 
admiration.  In  spite  of  faults  and  foibles,  —  which  in  some 
cases  are  mere  amiable  weaknesses,  in  others  eccentricities, 
and  in  a  few  cases  radical  defects  of  character,  —  he  stands 
before  us  as  a  strong,  sincere  man,  of  unquestioned  ability 
and  influence,  pure  in  heart  and  upright  in  conduct,  intense 
and  fervid  in  his  religious  life,  drawing  deeply  into  his  own 
spirit  the  spiritual  influences  which  come  from  the  character 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  conscientiously  trying  to  elevate  and 
benefit  his  countrymen.  While  regretting  what  seem  to  us 
to  be  his  faults  and  his  follies,  we  can  yet  be  grateful  for  the 
strength  of  the  good  that  there  is  in  him,  and  can  rejoice  in 
what  he  is,  though  wishing  he  were  more. 

The  history  which  we  have  now,  in  these  two  articles,  re¬ 
viewed  is  identical  with  the  history  of  three  men  who  have 
been  the  chief  factors  in  it.  Without  Ram  Mahan  Rai  the 
Brahma  Saraaj  would  not  have  existed  ;  without  Debendra- 
nath  Tagore  its  organization  would  not  have  been  perfected ; 
and  it  waited  for  Keshab  Chandra  Sen  to  lead  it  in  the  path 
of  its  later  developments.  In  the  time  of  the  first  the  Samaj 
was  essentially  Vedic,  though  nominally  eclectic  ;  the  second 
gave  it  shape,  directed  its  earlier  activities,  and  freed  it 
from  the  incubus  of  Vedic  authority  ;  and  the  third  has 
infused  into  it  a  far  stronger  religious  spirit,  he  has  devised 
for  it  a  ritual  of  worship,  which  in  his  hands  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  impressive,  however  inharmonious  with  each  other  its 
several  elements  may  be,  and  he  has  induced  it  to  under¬ 
take  various  forms  of  philanthropic  and  missionary  work. 
Under  his  leadership  it  has  spread  out  its  arms  far  and  wide, 
so  that  the  little  solitary  society  formed  by  Ram  Mahan  Rai 
at  Calcutta  in  1830  now  has  branches  all  through  Northern 
India,  from  Dacca  in  the  extreme  east,  to  Lahore  in  the  far 
northwest;  it  embraces,  at  least  in  nominal  membership, 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  adherents ;  while  affiliated 
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Samajes  are  found  at  Bombay,  at  Ahmedabad,  at  Poona,  at 
Bangalore,  at  Madras,  at  Mangalore,  and  possibly  at  other 
cities  too  in  the  west  and  south.  These  all  have  felt  more 
or  less  of  the  influence  of  Keshab  Cliandra  Sen,  though  they 
are  not  all,  at  the  present  time,  directly  connected  with  the 
Brahma  Sainaj  of  India,  as  his  own  society  is  called. 
Since  the  formation  by  secession  of  the  Sadharan  Brahma 
Samaj,  after  the  Kuch  Bihar  marriage  in  1878,  many  of 
the  country  branches  have  united  with  it,  and  others  are 
independent  of  either,  though  holding  in  the  main  similar 
views. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

CTESIAS  OF  CNIDUS. 

BT  PROF.  H.  A.  8CHOMP,  EHORT  COLLEGE,  OXFORD,  GEORGIA. 

Perhaps  no  period  in  history  is  of  more  real  interest  to 
the  historian,  antiquarian,  or  biblical  student  than  the  few 
centuries  immediately  preceding  400  b.c.,  when  the  Greeks 
made  their  first  invasion  of  Upper  Asia.  Precious  must  be 
all  the  knowledge  of  the  East  which  even  the  fragmentary 
records  of  history  and  monumental  inscriptions  have  left  to 
us.  Most  of  our  knowledge  of  Upper  Asia  at  this  period,  at 
least  in  so  far  as  profane  history  is  concerned,  we  owe  to 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias  of  Cnidus ;  both  Asiatic  Greeks  by 
birth  and  living  almost  as  contemporaries.  The  works  of 
Xenophon,  it  is  true,  have  some  value  here ;  but  chiefly  as 
the  observations  of  a  judicious  traveller,  and  not  as  the 
laborious  researches  of  the  industrious  historian.  In  his 
Anabasis  he  holds  closely  to  his  theme  —  the  march  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  in  the  Cyropaedia  he  portrays  a  character  too 
unreal  to  be  historical.  As  a  historian,  then,  of  Persia,  Xeno¬ 
phon  is  of  little  value.  Other  Greek  writers  have  touched 
upon  Persian  history,  but  their  meagre  accounts,  while 
throwing  a  gleam  of  light  occasionally  here  and  there,  oft- 
times  perplex  rather  than  aid  us  in  our  efforts  to  penetrate 
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the  obscurities  of  that  little-known  period.  Such  writers 
were  Hecataeus  of  Miletus,  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  and  Hellan- 
icus  of  Mitylene  ;  but  these  are  of  small  account  as  authori¬ 
ties  for  Persian  history. 

As  to  Herodotus,  perliaps  in  no  part  of  his  history  is  he  less 
informed  than  whei'e  he  attempts  to  give  us  an  account  of  the 
primitive  chronicles  of  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Persians. 
In  Egypt  he  is  an  eye-witness  of  much  that  he  relates,  and 
he  has  evidently  long  resided  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Not 
so  as  to  Mesopotamia.  It  seems  absolutely  certain  that  he 
was  never  more -than  once  east  of  the  Halys ;  and  then  he 
travelled  by  a  single  i*oad  to  Babylon,  if  indeed  he  ever 
visited  this  place  at  all,  which  has  been  much  questioned. 
Into  Assyria,  Media,  and  Persia  proper  he  evidently  did 
not  penetrate,  and  his  chief  authority  seems  to  have  been  a 
priest  of  Belus  at  Babylon.  Being  a  stranger  of  the  hated 
Greek  race,  and  visiting  Babylon  during  the  reign  of  tlie  son  of 
Xerxes,  when  the  memory  of  Salamis  and  Plataea  must  have 
been  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  haughty  Achaemenidae, 
Herodotus’s  opportunities  for  investigating  the  sources  of 
Persian,  Median,  and  Assyrian  history  must  have  been  in¬ 
deed  small.  Is  it  wonderful,  then,  that  a  Chaldean  gloss 
should  cover  his  story,  since  he  probably  received  most  of 
his  information  from  no  better  authority?  But  more  of 
this  hereafter. 

As  to  Persian  authorities  for  the  period  in  question,  out¬ 
side  of  inscriptions  absolutely  nothing  exists.  Several  cen¬ 
turies  after  the  Moslem  conquest,  the  celebrated  Ferdusi  — 
the  Persian  Homer  —  was  employed  by  the  Caliph  Mahmoud 
to  collect  and  weave  together  such  fragments,  mostly  tradi¬ 
tionary,  of  ancient  Persian  history  as  still  existed.  The 
result  was  the  compilation  known  as  the  Shah  Nameh,  or 
King-history.  But  this  work  is  too  modern,  is  l)a.sed  upon 
too  small  a  margin  of  fact  and  has  too  much  Oriental  color¬ 
ing  to  be  of  value  as  an  authentic  record.  In  fact,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive  of  an  imf)artial  history  composed  under  ihe 
absolute  tyrannies  of  the  East.  The  true  sources  of  history 
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would  have  been  found  in  those  royal  archives  which  were 
preserved  with  such  care  in  the  monarch’s  court;  and  woe 
betide  the  poor  chronicler  who  should  dare  to  depict  truth¬ 
fully  the  vices  and  rottenness  of  royalty.  Who  does  not  re¬ 
member  the  vaunted  clemency  of  Xerxes  in  sparing  from 
condign  punishment  his  aged  uncle  who  had  remonstrated 
against  the  Grecian  expedition  ?  To  look  for  reliable  history 
from  Persian  sources  would  indeed  lie  absurd. 

Nor  can  we  rely  on  the  inscriptions  left  by  the  various 
monarchs  of  their  respective  reigns,  as  giving  us  a  truthful 
and  complete  history  of  their  own  times.  What  inscription 
tells  of  its  author’s  disasters  ?  Take  the  celebrated  Behistun 
inscription,  the  work  of  Darius  Hystaspes  ;  it  is  but  a  series 
of  triumphs  ;  and  even  though  it  had  been  prolonged  to  the 
end  of  Darius’s  reign,  would  it  have  mentioned  Marathon,  or 
the  disastrous  Scythian  expedition  ? 

Under  such  circumstances  how  valuable  to  the  world 
would  have  been  a  history  compiled  by  a  writer  who  enjoyed 
such  extraordinary  opportunities  as  Ctesias.  For  seventeen 
years  he  resided  at  the  Persian  court  as  royal  physician ; 
and  among  the  extraordinary  privileges  which  were  enjoyed 
by  that  favored  class  —  the  court  physicians  —  Ctesias  had 
the  opportunity  to  search  the  royal  archives,  the  records  of 
tlie  ancient  kings ;  a  privilege  never  accorded  to  any  other 
Greek,  so  far  as  we  know.  His  history,  too,  was  given  to 
the  world  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Great  King;  and 
he  could  portray  the  vices  of  royalty  without  fear  or  favor. 
That  he  has  done  this,  we  need  only  instance  his  account  of 
that  imperial  tigress,  Parysatis,  and  of  her  husband  Darius. 
From  what  other  author  could  we  have  gained  so  just  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  gilded  wickedness  of  the  court  in  all  its 
splendors  ? 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  work  of  Ctesias 
might  have  afforded  us  much  light  upon  that  oliscure  question, 
the  relation  of  tlje  captive  Jews  to  the  monarchies  of  Assyria, 
Media,  Bal)ylon,  and  Persia.  True,  we  ought  not  to  expect 
any  detailed  account  of  one  tribe  among  more  than  a  Imudred 
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subject  nations,  from  a  foreign  writer  who  probably  knew 
little  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation  ;  for  they  were,  for  the  most 
part,  colonized  at  a  distance  from  the  capital  ;  while  his 
place  as  a  physician  would  have  been  near  the  monarch’s 
side  ;  yet,  in  examining  the  royal  archives  from  which  his 
Persian  history,  Ta  UepaiKa^  was  compiled,  his  eye  doubtless 
fell  upon  many  of  those  royal  decrees  issued  concerning  the 
exiled  seed  of  Israel.  Doubtless  he  saw  the  decree  of  Cyrus 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the 
decrees  to  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  concerning  the  return  of  the 
captives  ;  and  also  that  decree  by  which  Ahasuerus  —  proba¬ 
bly  Xerxes —  sentenced,  at  Haman’s  instigation,  the  whole 
Jewish  race  to  destruction.  And  whether  Ctesias  had 
mentioned  all  or  any  of  these  decrees,  yet  a  work  written 
under  such  circumstances  and  compiled  from  the  annals  of 
a  reigning  family  still  on  the  throne,  and  less  than  a  century 
after  many  of  the  events  narrated  concerning  the  captive 
tribes,  would  certainly  have  contained  much  which  might 
now  shed  light  upon  some  of  the  most  interesting  though 
obscure  points  in  biblical  or  in  classical  history.  We  may 
well  agree  with  Schoell,  the  historian  of  Greek  literature, 
that  “  the  loss  of  few  works  of  antiquity  is  more  to  be  de¬ 
plored  than  that  of  Ctesias  of  Cnidus;” 

“  Ctesias,  a  Cnidian  physician,”  says  Suidas,  “,was  the  son 
of  Ctesiarchus,  or  Ctesiochus ;  and  he  composed  the  Persian 
history  in  twenty-three  books.”  Eudocia,  in  her  Dictionary, 
makes  the  same  statement,  so  nearly  in  the  same  words  as 
to  arouse  more  than  a  suspicion  that  her  account  is  taken  from 
Suidas.  If  so,  the  time  of  the  latter  must  be  put  earlier 
than  the  twelfth  century. 

Ctesias  was  born  in  Cnidus  of  Caria,  and  belonged  to  the 
famed  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  who  boasted  of  medicine 
as  their  own  peculiar  inheritance.  We  cannot  tell  the  exact 
period  of  his  birth,  but  we  know  that  he  was  somewhat 
younger  than  Herodotus,  though  he  was  probably  l>orn  be¬ 
fore  Herodotus’s  death.  Perhaps  he  was  about  the  age  of 
Xenophon,  who  was  born  not  far  from  440  B.c.  Of  his  early 
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life  we  know  nothing ;  nor  can  we  tell  how  or  when  he 
came  into  the  service  of  the  Persian  monarch.  It  has  been 
very  generally  asserted,  probably  on  the  authority  of  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  that  Ctesias  was  in  the  expedition  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Cunaxa.  But  that 
this  statement  of  Diodorus  is  wrong  is  perfectly  apf)arent. 
Diodorus  (Lib.  xiv.  ch.  46)  says,  after  relating  the  cruelties 
inflicted  upon  the  Carthaginian  inhabitants  of  Syracuse  and 
other  Sicilian  cities,  that  Ctesias,  the  author  of  the  Persian 
history,  ends  his  work  at  this  same  year,  i.e.  the  third  year 
of  the  ninety-fifth  Olympiad,  b.c.  399-398  ;  having  begun  it 
from  the  times  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis.  According  to  Major 
Bennel’s  calculation,  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  was  fought  Sep- 
teml)er  7,  b.c.  401.  This  would  leave  only  two  or  three 
years  between  Ctesias’s  assumed  capture  and  the  end  of  his 
history  ;  yet  Diodorus,  undoubtedly  following  Ctesias  him¬ 
self,  says  that  the  latter  i*emained  seventeen  years  in  Persia. 
It  is  perfectly  plain  from  Xenophon  that  Ctesias  was  not 
captured  at  Cunaxa  ;  for  in  the  Anabasis,  after  mentioning 
the  onset  of  the  Persians  with  scythe-bearing  chariots  upon 
the  Greek  lines,  Xenophon  says  that  the  only  loss  sustained 
by  the  Greeks  in  this  charge  was  the  wounding  of  one  man 
by  a  bowshot ;  while  another  was  caught  by  the  chariots 
as  if  in  a  hippodrome,  but  was  not  hurt.  Immediately 
after  this  onset  occurred  the  rencounter  between  Cyrus  and 
Artaxerxes  beyond  the  Greek  left,  when  Cyrus  was  killed 
and  Artaxerxes  was  wounded.  Xenophon  adds  that  Ctesias 
healed  the  king's  wound,  which  could  not  have  been  a  severe 
one,  as  the  king  directly  after  leads  his  army  to  plunder  the 
Greek  camp.  Therefore,  at  the  time  when  Artaxerxes  was 
wounded,  no  Greek  prisoners  had  been  taken,  and  Ctesias 
could  not  have  been  present,  a  newly-made  captive,  to  play 
the  role  of  royal  physician.  Besides,  as  Baehr  has  remarked 
in  his  Prolegomena  to  Ctesias,  it  is  beyond  probability  that 
the  treatment  of  the  royal  wound  would  have  been  committed 
to  a  stranger  just  captured  from  the  enemy.  Clearly,  then, 
Ctesias  must  long  have  resided  at  the  Persian  court  before 
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the  Anabasis.  But  how,  or  when,  he  came  to  Persia,  we  are 
not  informed.  Felix  Baehr  suggests  that  Ctesias,  either  of 
his  own  accord  or  involuntarily,  had  gone  to  the  monarch’s 
court  about  416  b.c.  He  bases  his  opinion  upon  the  Ijefore- 
mentioned  assertion  of  Diodorus  that  Ctesias’s  history  ends 
399  B.C.,  to  which  if  seventeen  years,  the  period  of  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Persia,  be  added,  we  have  416  b.c.  as  the  year  in 
which  Ctesias  came  to  Persia.  One  statement,  however, 
which  not  even  the  judicious  Baehr  seems  to  have  regarded, 
appears  to  militate  against  this  chronology.  Ctesias  says 
that  the  Greek  generals,  after  long  imprisonment,  were  put 
to  death,  Menon  excepted  ;  and  that  ei}^ht  years  afterwards 
palm  trees,  which  Parysatis  had  secretly  planted,  appeared 
at  the  tomb  of  Clearchus.  If  this  story,  which  of  course 
comes  through  Photius,  be  true,  the  end  of  the  Persian  history 
could  not  be  placed  earlier  than  392  b.c.  This  still  leaves 
the  period  of  Ctesias’s  arrival  in  Persia  undetermined.  Per¬ 
haps  we  might  conjecture,  with  some  probability,  that  Ctesias 
was  one  of  those  Greeks  who,  in  the  days  of  Darius  Ochus, 
had  been  taken  captive  to  the  Persian  court,  or  had  been 
allured  thither  by  the  rewards  offered  for  Greek  physicians, 
after  the  Egyptian  doctors  had  been  dismissed.  Many  Greeks 
were  attached  to  the  Persian  service  even  to  the  end  of  the 
Achaemenian  dynasty ;  and  four  thousand  Greeks,  the  royal 
band,  formed  the  most  faithful  part  of  the  army  of  Darius 
Codomanniis  in  his  conflict  with  Alexander  the  Great.  And 
yet,  judging  from  the  last  of  the  fragments  we  have  of 
Ctesias,  we  can  but  conclude  that  his  remaining  in  Persia 
was  at  least  involuntary.  His  correspondence  with  Conon, 
the  Athenian  admiral,  and  his  appending  to  Conon’s  letter 
to  the  king  the  request  that  he  (Ctesias)  might  be  sent  to 
confer  with  Conon,  and  the  return  to  his  native  land  which 
shortly  after  followed,  indicate  a  preconceived  desire  on  his 
part  to  be  free  from  the  toils  of  such  splendid,  yet  treach¬ 
erous  and  cruel  masters  as  the  Persian  kings. 

Seven  works  have  been  ascril)ed  to  Ctesias,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  some  of  them  are  of  doubtful  authority. 
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Whether  some  of  these  works  are  by  our  Ctesias,  or  by 
another  of  the  same  name,  or  from  otlier  authors  may  per* 
haps  l)e  questioned.  These  works  are :  (a)  On  Mountains, 
Ilepl  'OpS)v  ;  (ft)  Periplus  of  Asia  ;  (c)  On  Rivers,  Uepl 
HoTapojv',  (d)  On  the  Tribute  of  Asia,  Ilepc  tS)v  Kara  rrjv 
'AaLav  <f>6p(ov  ;  also  a  treatise  on  medicine.  These  works,  in 
addition  to  his  two  best  known-works,  the  Persica  and  tlie 
Indica,  have  been  attributed  to  Ctesias.  They  have  been 
quoted  chiefly  by  the  geographers,  as  Strabo  and  Stephan  of 
Byzantium ;  and  by  the  compilers,  Suidas,  Athenaeus,  and 
Plutarch.  The  patrial  designation  of  Cnidian  is  rarely  added 
by  any  of  these  writers  to  the  name  of  the  Ctesias  from 
whom  they  quote.  This,  however,  can  hardly  be  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  genuineness  of  the  extracts  as  if  not  taken 
from  the  Cnidian  Ctesias.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  quotes  from  Ctesias  by  name  twenty  times,  without 
once  adding  the  epithet  of  Cnidian ;  Athenaeus  mentions 
Ctesias  twelve  times,  but  only  once  does  he  use  the  Cnidian 
to  define  his  authority  more  closely  ;  Stephan  quotes  Ctesias 
four  times,  but  omits  the  Cnidus  ;  nor  does  Strabo  more 
than  once  or  twice  in  his  numerous  excerpta  from  Ctesias 
inform  us  that  his  authority  was  the  Cnidian  Ctesias.  From 
this  it  is  plain  that  we  can  infer  nothing  conclusive  relative 
to  our  Ctesias  as  the  author  of  the  numerous  works  attrib¬ 
uted  to  him.  But  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  he  should 
have  been  the  author  of  so  many  and  such  diverse  works. 
A  royal  physician  living  at  Susa  would  certainly  have  had 
little  opportunity  to  compose  works  upon  topics  foreign  to 
his  profession,  and  often  concerning  the  geography,  etc.,  of 
countries  which  he  probably  never  visited. 

But  the  two  works  on  Persian  and  Indian  history,  rh 
UepacKa  and  ra  'IvSiku,  are  those  by  which  Ctesias  is  almost 
exclusively  known  to  the  world.  These  two  fragments  we 
owe  almost  entirely  to  Photius,  the  learned  Patriarcli  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  A.D.  892.  In  his  Myriobiblon  Photius  gives  us  a 
jumbled  list  of  authors  whom  he  had  read,  and  an  epitome  of 
each.  Among  these  authors  he  gives  a  synopsis  of  Ctesias’s 
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Persian  and  Indian  histories ;  the  former  of  which,  we  are 
informed,  was  written  in  twenty-tliree  books,  and  the  latter 
in  one  book.  The  first  six  books  of  the  Persica  make  what  is 
commonly  known  as  Ctesias’s  Assyrian  history.  Only  with 
Cyrus  the  Great,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book,  does 
the  Persian  history  proper  commence.  It  seems  not  unlikely 
that  in  the  age  of  Photius  the  Assyriaca  and  the  Persica 
were  considered  separate  works ;  at  least,  the  patriarch 
seems  to  have  read  only  the  Persica,  as  he  gives  no  epitome 
of  the  first  six  books.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
the  few  notices  or  quotations  from  the  Assyriaca,  made 
chiefly  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  are  so  blended  with  other  matter 
that  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine  how  much  has  been 
taken  from  Ctesias.  Photius,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a 
consecutive  epitome  of  an  author,  so  that  we  are  not  left  in 
doubt  as  to  his  authority. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  not  a  single  line 
extant  which  can  be  shown  to  be  in  Ctesias’s  own  words. 
He  is  quoted  always  in  oratio  obliqua  —  a  fact  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  when  his  style  is  attacked  by  modern  writers.  Photius 
tells  us  that  Ctesias  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect ;  but  certainly 
there  is  but  little  trace  of  Ionic  in  any  of  the  excerpta  from  his 
works.  The  first  six  books  of  the  Persian  history,  i.e.  the 
Assyriaca,  treat  of  Assyrian  affairs  from  Ninus  to  Cyrus  the 
Great.  Diodorus,  to  whom  we  owe  most  of  what  we  know 
of  the  Assyriaca,  dwells  mostly  upon  the  first  and  second 
books,  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  reigns  of  Ninus  and 
Semiramis  ;  while  from  Books  iii.-vi.,  the  period  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  all,  we  have  little  besides  the  episodes  of  Memnon 
and  Sardanapalus.  Books  vii.-xiii.  treat  of  Persian  history 
from  the  beginning  of  Cyrus’s  reign  to  the  death  of  Xerxes. 
In  this  part  of  his  history  Ctesias  is  often  in  conflict  with 
Herodotus.  The  remaining  books,  xiv.-xxiii.,  continue  the 
Persian  history  to  Ctesias’s  own  time  (b.c.  399). 

Perhaps  the  veracity  of  few  ancient  writers  has  been  more 
called  in  question  than  that  of  the  Cnidian  historian.  His 
motives  for  writing,  his  style,  his  fidelity,  his  capacity  have 
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all  been  vehemently  attacked.  But  even  his  enemies  have 
been  forced  to  concede  his  great  facilities  for  investigating 
the  subjects  of  which  he  treats;  and  they  have  also  been 
compelled  to  admit  that  no  such  opportunity  fell  to  the  lot 
of  any  other  foreigner.  His  greater  credit  among  the 
ancients  than  Herodotus  they  also  reluctantly  grant ;  though 
they  labor  diligently  to  account  for  such  superior  authority. 
It  is  undeniable  that  almost  all  ancient  authors  followed 
Ctesias  in  preference  to  Herodotus.  It  is  from  the  school 
of  Herodotus  that  the  most  virulent  attacks  upon  his  rival 
have  been  made  in  modern  times.  The  followers  of  Herodotus 
deem  it  absolutely  essential  to  the  credit  of  their  favorite  that 
that  of  the  Cnidian  shall  be  overthrown.  Larcher,  Raw- 
linson,  and  other  followers  of  the  Herodotean  narrative  freely 
denounce  Ctesias  as  a  most  unblushing  liar.  We  would  not 
for  a  moment  undervalue  the  great  services  to  Oriental  his¬ 
tory  conferred  by  the  brothers  Rawlinson,  and  especially  do 
we  acknowledge  the  great  services  rendered  to  history  by  the 
laborious  researches  in  the  East  made  by  Sir  Henry ;  but  it 
seems  difficult  to  assign  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  bitter 
attacks  upon  Ctesias  in  which  the  learned  antiquarian  so 
often  indulges.  His  hostility  to  the  Cnidian  seems  to  be 
chronic.  Rarely  does  he  mention  him  without  disparaging 
his  authority.  Some  examples  of  his  not  very  complimentary 
allusions  to  Ctesias  are :  “  His  authority  carries  no  weight 
against  the  distinct  testimony  of  Herodotus  ” ;  “  Ctesias, 
with  his  usual  incorrectness  ” ;  “  an  utterly  worthless  au¬ 
thority  ”  ;  “  with  his  usual  disregard  of  truth  ” ;  “  Few  will 
credit  Ctesias  wliere  he  contradicts  Herodotus  ”  ;  “  The  list 
[of  kings]  of  Ctesias  bears  fraud  upon  its  face.”  Rawlinson 
charges  Ctesias  with  seeking  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  liis 
great  predecessor,  in  order  to  build  up  his  own  and  cause  his 
history  to  supersede  that  of  Herodotus,  whose  charms  of 
composition  he  felt  himself  unable  to  rival.  How  Rawlinson 
could  presume  to  judge  of  the  style  of  Ctesias,  of  whose 
works  we  do  not  know  that  we  possess  a  line,  is  certainly 
puzzling.  Rawlinson  furthermore  charges  Ctesias  with  de- 
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liberately  planning  to  contradict  Herodotus,  whenever  pos¬ 
sible  without  danger  of  detection  ;  and  by  “  most  unblushing 
effrontery*  he  palmed  off  his  history  upon  the  world,  and 
made  it  substitute  that  of  Herodotus.”  Yet  he  is  constrained 
to  acknowledge  the  superior  weight  of  Ctesias’s  authority 
among  the  ancients,  but  attributes  it  to  lack  of  materials  with 
which  to  confute  him.  He  finds  some  consolation,  however, 
in  the  fact  that  Aristotle  and  the  “  true  ”  Plutarch  disputed 
the  truth  of  some  of  Ctesias’s  statements ;  but  he  neglects  to 
tell  us  that  these  criticisms  were  in  reference  to  the  Indian 
history.  It  really  seems  ridiculous  in  Rawlinson,  even  in  a 
foot  note,  to  quote  a  Lucian  or  an  Aelian  to  overthrow 
Ctesias.  Even  if  these  writers  were  authorities,  their  evidence 
would  be  anything  but  satisfactory  to  the  Herodotus  school ; 
for  Lucian,  who  mentions  Ctesias  but  three  times,  invariably 
refers  to  him  along  with  other  fablemongers,  as  Herodotus, 
Homer,  et  al.  Lucian,  if  he  be  true,  is  a  witness  who  proves 
too  much  for  the  partisans  of  Herodotus.  It  has  been  a 
favorite  method  with  the  followers  of  this  great  author  to 
use  the  Indica  to  impugn  and  overthrow  Ctesias’s  credit,  and 
then  to  discredit  him  in  his  Persian  history.  It  will  not  do 
to  pretend  that  Herodotus  had  equal  opportunities  with 
Ctesias  to  know  the  history  of  the  East.  A  desire  to  contra¬ 
dict  Herodotus  seems  but  a  feeble  motive  to  assign  as  the 
basis  of  Ctesias’s  history.  How  could  it  have  prompted  the 
Indian  History,  when  Herodotus  wrote  no  Indian  history? 
or  could  it  have  been  the  cause  for  writing  the  last  ten  books 
of  the  Persian  history,  since  Herodotus  gives  us  nothing  of 
Persia  later  than  Xerxes?  Most  of  Ctesias’s  work,  then, 
could  not  have  been  written  to  “  contradict  the  assertions  of 
his  rival.”  Other  grounds,  therefore,  must  be  sought  to 
account  for  that  “  system  of  enormous  lying  by  which  Ctesias 
strove  to  rise  into  notice.” 

Most  of  what  we  have  of  the  Indica  is  in  Pliotius’s  epitome. 
The  work  is  quoted  by  seven  or  eight  other  writers ;  and  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  nearly  all  of  these  quotations  emiirace 
some  of  the  extracts  given  by  Photius.  This  would  indicate 
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that  in  Photius  we  have  the  substance  of  the  whole  work, 
since  so  many  writers  would  almost  certainly  have  quoted 
other  portions  of  the  work  as  well,  had  it  comprehended 
much  beyond  what  Photius  has  given  us. 

We  are  enabled,  then,  to  form  a  tolerably  fair  estimate  of 
the  Indica,  and  we  find  it  to  be  a  collection  of  stories  of 
the  reputed  animals  and  vegetable  productions  of  India,  that 
fable-laud  of  ancient  story.  We  repeat,  these  stories  can 
hardly  be  Ctesias’s  own  invention,  for  we  have  no  evidence 
that  he  ever  visited  India.  What  he  describes  is  most  prob¬ 
ably  but  the  essence  of  the  wonderful  legends  popular  then 
in  Persia  concerning  India.  That  Ctesias  was  never  in 
India  seems  to  \)e  implied  in  his  own  work  ;  e.g.  in  sjjeaking 
of  a  certain  Indian  tribe,  he  says  that  he  has  seen  tw^ 
women  and  five  men  of  this  nation,  doubtless  at  the  Persian 
court ;  for  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  had  he  visited  this 
nation  he  would  have  seen  no  more  than  seven  individuals 
belonging  to  it.  Merely  through  reports  of  travellers,  then, 
he  had  learned  of  the  enormous  reputed  width  of  the  Indus. 
The  few  wandering  travellers  and  merchants  who  visited 
India  brought  back  wonderful  stories  of  what  they  professed 
to  have  seen  or  heard,  and  the  walls  of  Persepolis  faithfully 
reflected  in  their  sculptures  the  legends  of  the  Indus.  Not 
until  the  expedition  of  Alexander  were  the  Greeks  in  any 
sense  familiar  with  India. 

To  mention  some  of  the  wonders  described  by  Ctesias, 
we  are  told  that  an  amphibious  worm  {a-KcoXrj^^  seven  cubits 
long  lives  in  the  Indus  ;  that  it  comes  forth  at  night  to  prey 
upon  the  land,  and  is  caught  by  hooks,  then  hung  up  for 
thirty  days ;  and  that  its  distilled  oil,  which  will  burn  any 
animal  or  vegetable  substance,  is  carried  only  to  the  king. 
We  can  hardly  resist  the  conviction  that  we  have  here  an 
exaggerated  description  of  the  crocodile,  of  which  Ctesias 
probably  knew  nothing  save  by  report.  Probably  from 
similar  sources  Ctesias  received  the  story  of  the  Indian 
mountain  tribe,  whose  women  brought  forth  but  once ;  the 
children  having  teeth  from  birth,  and  being  eight-toed,  and 
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graj-haired  until  thirty  years  old,  when  the  hair  begins  to 
turn  black  ;  and  their  ears  are  large  enough  to  touch  behind, 
and  cover  the  elbows.  So,  also,  he  derives  the  story  of  the 
crocotta  or  dog-wolf,  which  Pliny  calls  the  hyaena.  This 
was  said  to  imitate  the  human  voice,  and  lure  men  at  night 
by  its  cry  to  their  destruction.  Thus,  too,  were  probably 
derived  the  stories  of  the  Euboean  sheep,  which  have  no 
bile ;  of  the  Cynocephali,  who  do  not  wash,  and  live  on  milk, 
fend  have  long  tails ;  of  the  onager  (01/09  arfpu><i)^  which  Baehr 
l)elieves  to  be  the  rhinoceros.  So,  also,  are  derived  the  stories 
of  the  trees,  as  the  parebus,  which  could  attract  metallic  or 
vegetable  substances ;  and  of  the  siptachora,which  grows  along 
the  Hyparchus,  overhanging  the  river,  and  for  one  month  in 
the  year  dropping  its  tears  (haxpva)  of  gum  into  the  water, 
where  they  harden  into  the  oft-mentioned  electrum  of  the 
ancients.  In  the  mountains  lived  a  dog-headed  race,  which 
had  no  language,  but  barked  like  dogs,  and  had  canine  teeth 
and  claws.  Here,  too,  belong  the  stories  of  the  pygmies 
and  the  griffins,  both  of  which  play  so  large  a  part  in  the 
mythology  of  the  East ;  and  of  the  fountain  whose  red 
(chalybeate)  waters  compelled  him  who  drank  them  to  reveal 
all  his  inner  life  —  a  story  which  strongly  reminds  us  of  the 
Virgin  Fountain  at  Jerusalem,  whose  waters  were  used  as  a 
test  for  female  chastity.  Wonderful  stories,  too,  were  told 
of  the  little  understood  magnetic  stone,  the  sesame-emitting 
serpent;  and  of  the  famous  martichoras,  the  man-eater 
already  alluded  to. 

We  have  here  alluded  to  nearly  all  the  marvellous  stories 
of  the  Indi«a  as  given  by  Photius.  Surely,  if  any  more 
marvellous  accounts  had  been  found  in  the  work  they 
would  not  have  been  passed  over  by  the  wonder-loving 
Aelian,  who  has,  as  usual,  extracted  the  most  wonderful 
stories  in  the  work.  The  Indica  seems,  then,  to  have  been 
written  to  give  the  Greeks  an  account  of  the  popular  belief 
among  the  Persians  in  regard  to  India.  But  were  these 
stories  purely  creations  of  Ctesias’s  brain?  So  Rawlinson 
and  tlie  partisans  of  Herodotus  would  have  us  believe.  But 
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there  are  few  of  the  marvels  related  which  could  not  now  be 
tallied  by  similar  stories  still  current  in  the  East.  How 
many  devout  Mussulmen  believe,  as  firmly  as  they  believe  in 
the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  that  in  the  depths  of  Africa  a  dog¬ 
headed  race  still  live  —  the  Beni  Kelaab,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  Moslem  pilgrim  Haj  Hamed ;  and  there  dwell  the 
terrible  Yam-Yam  of  the  desert,  who  have  tails,  though  they 
are  good  Mussulmen.  Haj  Hamed  says  that  he  was  called 
by  them  in  derision,  “  the  tailless  fellow.”  When  Herodotus 
mentions  among  the  Libyans  a  nation  dog-headed  and  having 
eyes  in  their  breasts,  Rawlinson  comes  to  the  rescue,  and 
tells  us  that  apes,  j)ongos,  or  chimpanzees  are  probably  in¬ 
tended.  Marco  Polo  mentions  such  stories  of  distant  tribes 
as  prevalent  in  his  day. 

No  little  light  is  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the  paintings 
still  found  at  Tschil  Minar,  the  ancient  Persepolis.  From 
Ker  Porter,  who  is  freely  quoted  by  Heeren,  we  learn  that 
the  large  building  at  Tschil  Minar,  whose  sides  are  partly 
formed  by  the  lofty  cliffs,  has  projecting  from  its  sides  many 
fabulous  animals.  These,  like  the  sphinx,  arc  cut  out  of  the 
native  rock,  to  which  they  are  still  attaclied.  Nearly  all  the 
strange  animals  described  by  Ctesias  are  found  here.  Heeren 
says  that  most  of  these  monsters  are  compounds  of  lion,  ass, 
horse,  rhinoceros,  ostrich,  eagle,  and  scorpion.  Among  the 
fabulous  creatures  represented  here  are  a  pair  of  winged 
animals,  having  the  body  of  a  lion,  the  feet  of  a  horse,  and 
the  head  and  beard  of  a  man.  Although  they  lack  the 
scorpion  tail,  yet  Heeren  thinks  that  they  represent  the 
famed  martichoras,  the  man-eater  of  the  Persian*  mythology. 
Here,  too,  are  found  griffins,  as  described  by  Ctesias, — four- 
footed,  with  lion  claws,  wings  upon  the  back,  and  head  and 
beak  like  the  eagle.  The  similarity  of  form  and  elements 
of  composition  of  these  creatures  point  to  Bactria,  or  to 
Northern  India,  as  the  nursing  mother  of  all  these  prodigies  ; 
and  Ctesias  could  hardly  have  done  more  than  describe  that 
which  he  saw  pictured  or  sculptured  everywhere  around  him, 
or  heard  in  popular  song  and  story,  of  the  unknown  India, 
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the  land  of  mystery.  Why,  then,  should  his  historical  fidelity 
be  impeached,  and  he  be  regarded  as  the  Munchausen  of 
antiquity  ?  To  suppose  that  he  gave  no  credence  to  opinions 
which  were  held  universally  around  him  would  be  to  suppose 
him  infinitely  removed  beyond  his  age.  Let  us  remember 
that  his  history  antedates  by  two  or  three  generations  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  which  made  India  something  more 
than  the  fable-land  of  the  Greeks. 

But  the  injustice  done  Ctesias  becomes  more  apparent 
when  we  observe  that  the  Indica  is  made  use  of  to  overthrow 
the  Persica,  his  most  important  work.  To  prove  him  a  liar 
by  means  of  his  Indian  stories,  and  thus  to  invalidate  his 
authority  as  a  Persian  historian,  has  been  the  tactics  of  the 
Herodotean  school.  What  would  become  of  the  authority 
of  Herodotus,  if  he  be  tried  by  the  same  standard  ?  Take, 
for  example,  a  story  or  two  which  the  father  of  history 
himself  tells  concerning  India,  though  he  usually  interposes 
X^ouo-t  (they  say)  between  himself  and  public  incredulity 
and  criticism  when  indulging  in  such  stories.  Witness  his 
story  of  the  ants  in  the  gold  regions  of  India,  which  are 
smaller  than  dogs,  but  larger  than  foxes ;  which  guard  the 
heaps  of  golden  sand  which  they  have  thrown  up,  and  these 
treasures  can  only  be  seized  in  the  heat  of  the  day  when  the 
ants  are  asleep.  So  soon,  however,  as  they  awake,  they 
pursue  with  incredible  speed  the  camel-riders  who  have 
robbed  them,  and  who  are  only  saved  by  the  start  they  have 
gained.  Rawlinson  apologizes  for  his  author  here  by  re¬ 
marking  that  it  is  curious  to  find  the  same  narrative  told 
gravely  by  Megasthenes,  Dio,  Pliny,  and  others.”  What 
would  Rawlinson  have  said  of  the  story  of  the  flying  serpents 
^which  guard  the  frankincense  trees  in  Arabia,  had  it  been 
told  by  Ctesias  ?  How  he  might  have  sneered  at  Ctesias’s 
story  of  the  fat-tailed  Indian  sheep,  had  not  Herodotus  sur¬ 
passed  it  in  his  account  of  the  long-tailed  Arabian  sheep, 
under  whose  tails  trucks  must  be  placed  as  supports.  What 
if  Ctesias,  instead  of  Herodotus,  had  told  the  story  of  the 
method  of  obtaining  cinnamon  ?  For  every  marvellous  story 
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in  the  Indica,  we  could  produce  a  dozen  as  wonderful  from 
Herodotus. 

Rawlinson  exults  in  Aristotle’s  rejection  of  some  of  Ctesias’s 
Indian  stories,  but  he  has  nothing  to  say  of  the  Stagirite’s  many 
strictures  upon  Herodotus.  Yet  after  all  who  will  assume  to 
detract  from  the  great  value  of  the  First  of  historians  ?  After 
deducting  the  extravagant  stories  in  which  his  narrative 
abounds,  which  ought,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  charged  to  the 
traditions,  superstitions,  pride,  or  ignorance  of  his  informants, 
how  much  remains  of  the  old  Halicarnassian,  which  the  world 
would  not  sell  at  any  price!  But  why  should  Ctesias  be 
deprived  of  the  same  charity  accorded  to  Herodotus  ?  That 
his  stories  pertain  to  a  land  of  mystery  we  have  already  re¬ 
marked  ;  and  how  easily  they  were  accepted  by  the  credulity 
of  his  age,  we  may  readily  believe,  when  we  remember  that 
within  the  lives  of  men  yet  living  similar  stories  have  been  in 
vogue  concerning  interior  Africa  and  the  wilds  of  America. 

It  has  even  been  sought  to  array  the  authority  of  Xenophon 
against  Ctesias.  Thus  after  Cunaxa,  the  king  sends  to  the 
Greeks  an  embassy,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Phaliiius,  a 
Zacynthian  Greek.  It  is  objected  that,  as  Xenoplion  does 
not  mention  Ctesias  as  a  member  of  the  embassy,  Ctesias’s 
assertion  that  he  was  present  is  false.  We  should  rather 
take  Xenophon  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  silent  witness  for 
Ctesias,  since  he  had  read  the  work  of  the  latter,  and  would 
most  likely  have  denied  Ctesias’s  assertion  had  he  known  it  to 
be  false.  Phaliuus  was  an  Ionian  islander,  while  Ctesias  was 
an  Asiatic  Greek  who  had  probably  never  visited  Greece,  since 
the  Peloponnesian  war  had  ravaged  Greece  for  many  years 
before  Ctesias  took  up  his  residence  in  Persia.  Phalinus 
would  be  much  more  likely  than  Ctesias  to  be  known  to  the. 
Greeks  of  the  Anabasis.  Xenophon,  as  well  as  nearly  all 
other  ancient  writers,  quotes  Ctesias  as  a  reliable  authority ; 
and  no  ancient  author  has  indulged  in  strictures  upon  him 
who  has  not  been  at  least  as  severe  upon  Herodotus.  We 
have  already  noticed  that  the  former  was  anciently  in  far 
greater  I'epute  than  the  latter. 
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The  Persian  historj,  commencing  with  the  Seventh  Book 
of  the  Persica,  Photius  gives  in  an  epitome  of  fourteen  pages. 
He  probably  did  not  read  the  first  six  books  which  make  up 
the  Assyriaca. 

Cyrus,  Ctesias  tells  us,  was  not  the  grandson  of  Astyages 
as  Herodotus  asserts,  nor  in  anywise  related  to  him  by  blood. 
Having  taken  Ecbatana,  Astyages*  capital,  he  captures  the 
king  himself,  and  very  considerately  espouses  his  daughter 
Amytis ;  her  former  husband,  Spitamas,  on  a  convenient 
pretext,  having  been  put  to  death.  Astyages,  in  the  new  re¬ 
lation  of  father-in-law  to  his  conqueror,  is  treated  with  much 
consideration  by  Cyrus,  who  uses  his  influence  to  bring  the 
rebellious  Bactrians  to  submission.  Astyages,  for  political 
reasons  perhaps,  is  kept  at  Barcania,  at  a  distance  from  the 
court.  But  once  having  been  sent  for  by  his  loving  son-in- 
law,  he  is  starved  to  death  on  the  road  in  the  desert  by 
Petsaces  the  eunuch,  at  the  instigation  of  Oebanes,  a  noble  in 
high  repute  with  Cyrus.  Petsaces  atones  to  Amytis  for  his 
part  in  her  father’s  death,  by  being  blinded,  flayed,  and 
crucified. 

We  need  scarcely  remark  the  great  difference  between  this 
account  of  Cyrus,  and  Herodotus’s  story  of  the  exposure  of 
the  infant  Cyrus  by  his  grandfather,  Astyages,  and  his  final 
recognition  by  the  latter,  and  establishment  in  the  Median 
kingdom.  This  story  is  too  much  for  even  Rawlinson,  who 
reluctantly  admits  that  notwithstanding  the  “  untrustworthi¬ 
ness  of  Ctesias,”  his  account  is  “  perhaps  to  be  preferred.” 
Ctesias  places  the  conquest  of  the  Sacae  just  after  Cyrus’s 
establishment  in  the  Median  kingdom,  though  Herodotus 
places  this  event  after  the  subjugation  of  Lydia.  Certainly 
the  geographical  position  of  the  Sacae,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  later  narrative,  would  rather  favor  Ctesias’s  version, 
and  Rawlinson  seems  to  concede  as  much,  since  he  mentions 
Ctesias’s  account  without  disparagement. 

The  epitome  of  Photius  is  too  fragmentary  for  historical 
continuity.  Relating  the  invasion  of  Lydia,  Ctesias  says  that 
Cyrus  took  Sardis  by  the  stratagem  of  raising  wooden  figures  of 
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the  Persians  on  poles  along  the  walls,  and  thereby  frighten¬ 
ing  away  the  defenders.  Polyaenus,  an  ancient  writer  on 
military  tactics,  mentions  the  device  with  evident  approval. 
Herodotus  says  that  a  Persian  scaled  the  wall  at  a  point 
where  the  ancient  king  had  not  carried  around  the  sacred 
hull  to  make  the  city  impregnable.  Rawlinson  pronounces 
Ctesias’s  version  “  too  puerile  to  deserve  a  moment’s  consid¬ 
eration.”  The  followers  of  Herodotus  are  inclined  to  touch 
lightly  upon  his  story  of  the  placing  of  Croesus  upon  the 
burning  pyre  (utterly  contrary  to  the  customs  of  the  Per¬ 
sians),  which  was  miraculously  extinguished.  So  also  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  son  of  Croesus,  who  miraculously  acquired  the 
power  of  speech  when  he  saw  his  father’s  tortures,  although 
lie  had  formerly  been  deaf  and  dumb.  Ctesias  does  not  so 
much  stagger  our  credulity,  since  he  tells  us  that  Croesus’s 
son  was  deprived  of  his  sight  by  the  conqueror.  Surely  if 
our  credence  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  relative  amount 
of  the  wonderful  in  each  author  we  must  prefer  the  authority 
of  Ctesias. 

Our  authors  vary  widely  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Cyrus. 
According  to  Ctesias,  Cyrus  had  marched  against  Amorraeus, 
king  of  the  Derbicae,  and  having  fallen  into  an  ambush  is 
mortally  wounded  by  an  Indian  ally  of  this  people.  While 
the  issue  of  the  battle  is  still  in  doubt,  Cyrus’s  ally,  Amorges, 
comes  up  with  a  large  body  of  horse,  and  terribly  defeats 
A  morraeus,  who  is  killed  in  the  battle.  Just  before  his  death 
Cyrus  wills  the  kingdom  to  Cambyses,  his  eldest  son  ;  while 
the  second  son,  Tanyoxares,  receives  Bactria,  Parthia,  and 
Carmania  as  his  satrapy,  Amytis  lieing  left  as  queen-regent. 
Thus  Cyrus  dies  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years.  According  to 
the  well-known  version  of  Herodotus,  Cyrus,  who  fell  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Scythian  Massagetae,  was  taken  pris¬ 
oner  and  beheaded  by  the  queen  Tomyris,  in  revenge  for  the 
death  of  her  own  son.  Cyrus  had  then  reigned  twenty-nine 
years.  Even  Rawlinson  here  doubts  Herodotus,  who,  he 
says,  was  “unwittingly  drawn  towards  the  most  romantic  and 
poetic  version  of  each  story.”  Such  an  “  unwitting  ”  pro- 
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pensity  in  Ctesias,  he  would  call  downright  lying.  The 
ancients  generally  preferred  Ctesias’s  story,  and  certainly  the 
circumstances  of  the  narrative  make  his  story  far  more  prol>- 
able.  Herodotus  says  that  most  of  the  Persians  fell  in  the 
battle,  and  the  headless  trunk  of  Cyrus  himself  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  crushing 
blow,  we  have  no  intimation  that  the  wild  Scyths  followed 
up  their  victory  by  overrunning  the  defenceless  territory  of 
Cyrus ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Cambyses,  Cyrus’s  successor, 
feels  himself  so  secure  on  the  north  and  east  as  to  lead  ex- 
fKiditions  against  Phoenicia  and  Egypt.  Would  this  have 
been  the  case  had  the  power  of  Cyrus  been  broken  by  the 
Massagetae  ?  It  is  universally  agreed  that  Cyrus  was  buried 
at  Pasargadae,  and  Rawlinson  is  among  the  foremost  defenders 
of  Mnrg-Aub,  the  ancient  Pasargadae,  as  the  real  tomb 
of  Cyrus,  as  it  has  been  described  by  the  historians  of 
Alexander.  But  how  can  this  be  possible,  if  the  headless, 
dismembered  corpse  of  Cyrus  had  been  left  with  the  barbar¬ 
ians  ?  Rawlinson  here  admits"  that  Ctesias  is  “  less  untrust¬ 
worthy  ”  than  Xenophon.  Certainly  Ctesias’s  statement  that 
the  body  of  Cyrus  was  sent  to  Persia  for  interment,  suits  all 
the  conditions  far  better. 

Widely  do  our  authors  differ  in  relating  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  under  Cambyses.  This  we  might  well  expect,  since 
their  materials  were  plainly  drawn  from  totally  different 
sources,  Ctesias  drawing  from  Persian  and  Herodotus  from 
Egyptian  authorities.  Ctesias  says  that  Cambyses  conquered 
the  Egyptian  king  Amyrtaeus  through  the  corruption  of  one 
of  his  eunuchs,  and  transported  him,  with  six  thousand  other 
captives,  to  Susa,  where  he  was  treated  with  much  consider¬ 
ation,  and  had  a  royal  residence  assigned  him.  All  Egypt 
submits ;  but  meanwhile  Sphendadates,  the  Magian,  having 
been  punished  by  Tanyoxares  in  Persia,  fled  to  Egypt,  and 
persuaded  Cambyses  that  his  brother  was  plotting  against  him. 
Cambyses  entrusts  to  Sphendadates  the  assassination  of 
Tanyoxares.  This  task  the  Magian  pKjrforms,  and  then,  as 
he  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  slain  prince,  he  givea 
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himself  out  as  the  real  brother  of  Cambyses.  For  five  years 
this  “  false  Dimitri  ”  was  thought  to  be  Tanyoxares,  Cam¬ 
byses  conniving  for  political  and  domestic  reasons.  Finally, 
Amytis  having  learned  the  fate  of  her  son,  demands  the 
Magian  for  punishment,  and  when  Cambyses  refuses  to  give 
him  up,  she  commits  suicide.  Afterwards  Cambyses  acci¬ 
dently  cuts  himself  with  a  knife,  and  dies  at  Babylon  after  a 
reign  of  eighteen  (?)  years. 

According  to  Herodotus,  Cambyses  invaded  Egypt  because 
the  king  Amasis  had  sent  him  the  daughter  of  Apries,  instead 
of  his  own  daughter  to  be  his  wife.  The  details  of  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Egypt  are  given  much  more  completely  by  Herodotus 
than  by  Ctesias,  and  we  have  here  but  little  basis  for  a  com¬ 
parison  between  our  authors.  That  Herodotus  used  Egyptian 
authorities,  we  may  well  assume,  if  from  nothing  else  than 
the  black  features  in  which  the  character  of  Cambyses  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  us.  He  is  called  a  madman  and  a  monster  guilty 
of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  The  Egyptian  king  was  put  to 
death,  not  carried  to  Susa,  as  Ctesias  says.  Cambyses, 
according  to  Herodotus,  hears  in  Egypt  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Magi,  and  hastily  mounting  his  horse,  he  accidently  wounds 
himself  with  his  own  sword,  and  dies  at  Ecbatana  in  Syria  (!) 
Even  the  partisans  of  Herodotus  will  not  accept  his  story  at 
par.  Ctesias’s  account,  taken  from  the  Persian  archives,  is 
certainly  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  Herodotus’s  Egyp¬ 
tian  authorities,  on  Persian  affairs.  Ctesias  evidently  agrees 
nearer  with  the  inscription,  since  he  mentions  but  one  Magian, 
while  Herodotus  mentions  two.  No  antiquarian  has  ever  yet 
found  the  Syrian  Ecbatana  of  Herodotus  where  Cambyses  died. 
Wide  discrepancies  in  the  Persian  names  are  found  between 
our  authors.  In  fact  no  two  authorities  have  any  tolerable 
agreement  with  each  other  in  this  respect.  As  all  know  the 
difficulty  of  identifying  the  Scripture  names  of  Persian,  As¬ 
syrian,  and  Median  kings,  with  any  lists  of  those  monarchs 
found  in  ancient  historians,  such  divergence  can  hardly  be 
made  a  ground  of  complaint  against  our  author.  Certainly 
the  narrative  of  Herodotus  partakes  far  more  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous  than  that  of  Ctesias. 
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As  to  Darius  Hystaspes,  both  authors  mention  his  Scythian 
expedition,  and  both  agree  tliat  the  expedition  utterly  failed 
of  its  object ;  but  Ctesias’s  story  is,  as  usual,  less  marvellous 
than  that  of  Herodotus.  They  agree  in  the  main  features  of 
their  accounts  of  Darius’s  Greek  expedition,  which  culminated 
at  Marathon.  They  are  not  in  accord,  however,  in  reference 
to  Datis,  the  Persian  commander  at  Marathon.  -  Ctesias,  if 
correctly  quoted  by  Photius,  declares  that  Datis  fell  at  Mara¬ 
thon,  while  Herodotus  makes  him  return  to  Asia.  Baehr 
pertinently  observes  that  the  Persians  ought  to  know  best  the 
fate  of  their  own  general.  We  can  conceive  of  no  reason  why 
Ctesias  should  misrepresent  facts  which  might  so  easily  have 
been  established.  Osiander  suggests  that  there  may  be  a 
confusion  of  names  here.  At  all  events,  it  is  singular  that 
Datis  so  soon  disappears  from  history.  He  does  not  again 
appear  in  the  stirring  events  of  Western  Asia.  Rawlinson, 
as  usual,  taking  Herodotus  as  the  standard  of  truth,  tells  us 
that  “  few  will  credit  Ctesias  where  he  contradicts  Hero¬ 
dotus.”  Ctesias  gives  Darius  a  reign  of  thirty-one,  Herodotus 
of  thirty-six  years.  Of  course  the  statement  that  Darius 
began  to  reign  at  twelve  years  of  age  is  an  error  of  the 
copyists,  to  whom,  doubtless,  ought  to  be  charged  many  other 
discrepancies  in  numbers  now  attributed  to  the  Cnidian 
historian. 

Xerxes,  before  starting  on  the  Greek  expedition,  finds  it 
necessary  to  punish  the  revolted  Babylonians.  The  siege  of 
Babylon,  as  given  by  Ctesias,  is  far  more  trustworthy  than 
the  account  of  Herodotus,  whose  strange  tissue  of  narrative, 
miracle,  and  chronology  is  too  much  for  even  Rawlinson,  who 
acknowledges  that  it  has  small  claims  to  be  considered  his¬ 
toric  truth.  As  to  Xerxes’s  invasion  of  Greece,  our  authors 
agree  in  the  most  essential  features  of  their  narratives,  but 
vary  widely  in  the  minor  parts  of  the  history.  Ctesias  puts 
the  army  of  Xerxes  at  eight  hundred  thousand,  and  he  gives 
him  one  thousand  triremes.  Herodotus  estimates  the  army 
at  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  horse,  besides  camels  and  chariots.  He  reckons  the 
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triremes  at  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven,  and  all  the 
ships  at  three  thousand.  In  some  minor  particulars  of  the 
description  of  the  battle  at  Thermopylae,  our  authors  vary,  and 
Ctesias  places  the  expedition  against  Plataea  before  the  sack  of 
Athens  and  battle  of  Salamis,  while  Herodotus  places  it  after. 
Herodotus  says  that  Mardonius  was  killed  at  Plataea ;  Ctesias 
says  that  he  was  wounded  there,  and  some  time  after  was 
killed  by  a  hailstone  at  Delphi.  Herodotus  gives  the  Spar¬ 
tans  a  much  larger  army  at  Plataea,  but  at  Salamis  he  gives 
the  Greeks  only  three  hundred  ships,  while  Ctesias  gives  them 
seven  hundred.  In  numbers  our  authors  are  especially  out 
of  agreement.  At  this  day  it  is  impossible  to  decide  as  to 
their  relative  accuracy.  Certain  it  is  that  Herodotus  gives 
numbers  very  carelessly,  and  ofttimes  he  cannot  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  himself,  so  self-contradictory  are  many  of 
his  estimates.  Ctesias  is  certainly  more  consistent  with  him¬ 
self  in  this  particular.  One  reason  doubtless  for  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  two  writers  is,  that  Herodotus  drew 
from  Greek  sources,  and  Ctesias  from  Persian,  for  their 
several  accounts  of  the  jnvasion  of  Greece. 

It  certainly  is  singular  that  Herodotus  should  make  no 
mention  of  the  death  of  Xerxes,  who  was  killed  by  a  con¬ 
spiracy  of  Artapanes  and  Aspanithrus,  for  this  event  must 
have  had  no  unimportant  bearing  upon  Greek  affairs  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  invasion. 

After  the  Greek  expedition  the  histories  of  our  authors 
no  longer  follow  the  same  line  of  events.  Herodotus  con¬ 
cerns  him.self  henceforth  with  Grecian  affairs,  while  Ctesias 
continues  (Books  xiv.-xxiii.)  the  story  of  the  Achemenian 
house.  We  find  little  here  on  which  to  compare  the  respec¬ 
tive  value  of  our  writers.  Only  when  the  government  of  the 
Great  King  comes  into  collision  with  the  Greek  Asiatic  states, 
do  tlie  Greek  writers  afford  us  any  light  upon  Persian  affairs. 
Doubtless  very  much  valuable  information  would  be  supplied  at 
tliis  point  had  we  but  the  last  ten  books  of  the  Persica  entire. 

With  the  death  of  Xerxes,  the  tliirteenth  book  closes.  In 
the  epitome  which  Photins  gives  us  of  the  last  ten  books,  we 
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are  told  that  Xerxes  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Artaxerxes 
(the  Long-handed),  who  does  not  fail  to  take  ample  vengeance 
upon  the  murderers  of  his  father  and  brother.  Under  his 
long  reign  the  principal  role  is  played  by  Megabyzus,  the 
husband  of  his  sister  Amytis.  Bactria  and  Egypt  succes¬ 
sively  revolt,  but  both  are  finally  subdued,  though  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  latter  is  accomplished  by  Megabyzus  with  great 
difiiculty,  and  only  after  the  loss  of  a  multitude  of  men ; 
Achaemenides,  the  brother  of  the  king,  being  among  the 
slain.  Six  thousand  of  the  Egyptians’  Greek  allies  surren¬ 
der,  upon  promise  of  being  restored  to  their  native  land. 
The  mother  of  the  king  (here  also  called  Amytis  [?])  seeks 
for  five  years  to  avenge  the  death  of  her  son  Achaemenides, 
and  finally  gets  Inarus  and  fifty  of  the  Greeks  into  her  power 
and  crucifies  them.  Megabyzus,  disgusted  at  this  breach  of 
faith,  goes  away  to  Syria,  raises  the  standard  of  revolt,  and 
defeats  two  armies  which  had  been  sent  against  him.  The 
king  at  last,  finding  himself  obliged  to  treat  with  his  powerful 
subject,  begs  him,  with  many  promises.of  pardon  and  reward, 
to  come  to  court.  Megabyzus,  who  well  knew  the  royal 
faithlessness,  for  a  long  time  turns  a  deaf  ear,  but  finally 
yields,  to  the  king’s  entreaties.  We  cannot  wonder  that 
he  should  distrust  his  royal  master,  who  had  once  ordered 
his  head  to  be  struck  off  because  he  had  anticipated  the  king 
in  striking  down  a  lion  which  was  in  the  act  of  seizing  the 
latter.  Megabyzus,  after  years  of  exile  and  strange  fortune, 
is  once  more  restored  to  court,  and  dies  a  natural  (!)  death 
at  an  advanced  age.  The  infidelity  of  his  wife  Amytis,  even 
in  the  lifetime  of  her  father  Xerxes,  had  been  a  source  of 
grievance  to  him ;  and  this  conjugal  faithlessness  finally  cul¬ 
minates  in  the  episode  of  the  physician  Apollonides  of  Cos. 

The  story  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  continues  through 
four  books  of  Ctesias.  After  a  reign  of  forty-two  years  he  is 
succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes,  who,  after  reigning  only  forty- 
five  days,  is  murdered  by  his  illegitimate  half-brother  Secun- 
dianus  (or  Sogdianus).  But  he,  in  his  turn,  is  slain,  after 
a  reign  of  six  and  a  half  months,  by  his  brother  Ochus,  who 
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had  married  his  half-sister  Parysatis — all  of  them  being 
children  of  Artaxerxes.  Ochus  assumes  the  name  of  Darius, 
and  his  wife  Parysatis,  a  perfect  Jezebel  in  cruelty,  becomes 
his  chief  adviser.  Before  ascending  the  throne  she  had 
borne  him  two  children,  Amistris  and  Arsaces,  afterwards 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  Afterwards  she  bears  many  children, 
of  whom  Cyrus  (the  Younger)  is  the  first  The  king’s 
brother  Arsites  and  his  cousin  Artuphius,  son  of  Megabyzus, 
revolt ;  but  are  both  taken  and,  at  the  instigation  of  Pary¬ 
satis,  put  to  death,  despite  the  royal  oath  and  promise  of 
protection.  Revolts  seem  to  have  been  the  rule  under  the 
kingdom  of  this  perfidious  monarch.  A  fit  and  most  crafty 
tool  in  his  hands  was  the  infamous  Tissaphernes,  whose 
treachery  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  Anabasis.  His  readiest 
means  for  circumventing  an  armed  foe  or  a  too  dangerous 
rival  were  perjury  and  bribery,  in  all  of  which  he  was  most 
heartily  abetted  by  his  unprincipled  sovereign.  Nearly  all 
who  trusted  to  their  false  oaths  were  exposed  to  a  cruel 
death ;  and  high  rewards  were  paid  to  traitors,  as  in  the  case 
of  Lycon,  who  received  cities  and  lands  as  the  price  of  his 
treason. 

Artaxerxes,  son  of  Ochus,  marries  Stateira,  daughter  of 
Idernes,  and  his  daughter  Amistris  is  married  to  Idernes’s 
son  Teritouchmes.  The  latter,  however,  who  loves  Roxana, 
cordially  hates  his  princess  wife,  and  seeks  to  destroy  her. 
But  the  plot  ends  in  his  own  destruction  and  in  that  of  his 
family ;  for  his  savage  mother-in-law,  Parysatis,  orders  his 
mother,  two  brothers,  and  two  sisters  to  be  buried  alive; 
and  the  unfortunate  Roxana  is  cut  to  pieces  without  even 
the  previous  formality  of  being  put  to  death  ;  and  Stateira  is 
only  saved  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of  her  husband  Arta¬ 
xerxes;  the  kind-hearted  Ochus,  meanwhile,  warning  his 
affectionate  spouse  that  she  will  one  day  repent  of  this 
mercy.  This  closes  the  eighteenth  book  of  the  Persica. 

Ochus  dies  after  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years  (a  number 
perhaps  too  great),  and  is  succeeded  by  Artaxerxes,  who 
commences  his  reign  by  cutting  out  Oudias’s  tongue,  at 
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Stateira’s  inBtigation.  The  storj  of  Cttus’s  revolt,  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  death  at  Cunaxa  is  told  in  language  so  like  Xeno¬ 
phon  that  it  must  be  faithfully  accurate  if  neither  copied 
from  the  other,  and  we  have  no  intimation  that  Xenophon 
anywhere  distrusts  Gtesias. 

Parysatis,  though  grieving  for  Cyrus,  her  favorite  son, 
never  forgets  to  take  vengeance  for  him  so  far  as  she  is  able. 
Having  beaten  the  king  at  dice  (/wySot?)  she,  Herodias-like, 
demands,  according  to  the  previous  agreement,  possession  of 
Bagapates,  who  at  the  king’s  command  had  cut  off  the  head 
and  hand  of  Cyrus.  The  king,  too  honorable  to  refuse,  gives 
up  Bagapates,  who  is  first  flayed  and  then  crucified  by  the 
royal  tigress.  This  closes  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
books. 

In  the  last  three  books  we  are  told  how  Tissaphemes  lays 
treacherous  plots  to  destroy  the  Greeks,  and  through  Menon’s 
treachery  he  gets  their  generals  into  his  power,  though 
Clearchus  from  the  first  had  apprehended  mischief.  The 
Greek  generals  being  in  chains,  Parysatis  shows  them  much 
kindness,  remembering  that  they  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
her  favorite  son  ;  and  she  would  have  succeeded  in  liberating 
Clearchus  but  for  the  influence  of  Stateira,  who  persuades 
the  king  to  put  him  to  death  ;  and  all  the  generals  die  save 
the  treacherous  Menon.  Over  the  body  of  Clearchus  the 
wind  heaps  a  mound  of  sand,  and  after  eight  years  palm- 
trees,  which  had  been  secretly  planted  by  order  of  Parysatis, 
appear. 

The  mutual  suspicions  and  hatred  between  Stateira  and  her 
mother-in-law  increase.  But  finally,  notwithstanding  all  her 
precautions,  the  former  is  circumvented  by  the  wiles  of  Parysa- 
tis  and  poisoned.  This  causes  bitter  hostility  between  the  king 
and  his  mother,  and  the  latter  is  removed  from  the  court. 

The  epitome  closes  with  a  mere  mention  of  mutual  em« 
bassies,  negotiations,  and  intrigues,  to  which  the  king,  Evar 
goras,  the  Athenian  admiral  Conon,  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  parties ;  and  Ctesias  acts  as  royal  ambassador.  Finally, 
he  mentions  his  own  return  to  his  native  city,  Cnidus,  and 
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appends  an  itinerary  of  stations  and  distances  from  Ephesus 
to  Bactria  and  to  India,  with  a  catalogue  of  kings  from  Ninus 
to  Artaxerxes. 

The  Persian  history  is  quoted  by  not  less  than  ten  Greek 
authors,  by  not  one  of  whom  is  its  accuracy  questioned,  save 
in  the  single  instance,  already  mentioned,  of  Plutarch.  This 
author  distrusts  Ctesias’s  statement  that  he  was  present  with 
Phalinus  in  the  embassy  to  the  Greek  camp,  which  statement 
we  have  already  considered. 

Thus  far  we  have  omitted  to  notice  the  first  six  books  of 
the  Persica,  which  part  is  commonly  known  as  the  Assyriaca, 
since  this  is  in  no  such  complete  condition  as  even  the  Per¬ 
sica.  Pliotius  has  omitted  all  account  of  the  Assyriaca, 
which  he  probably  had  never  read ;  and  this  last  fact  awakens 
the  suspicion  that  it  had  either  perished  or  was  considered 
by  the  scholiasts  of  that  era  as  a  separate  work.  The 
little  that  we  have  of  the  Assyrian  history  we  owe  almost 
entirely  to  Diodorus  Siculus.  By  this  author  Ctesias  is  put 
at  great  disadvantage,  since  he  is  quoted  in  fragments,  and 
these  are  sometimes  so  interwoven  with  other  authorities  in 
the  text  of  Diodorus  as  to  be  indistinguishable.  The  As- 
I  syriaca  is  not,  then,  so  definite  as  the  Persica.  In  the  latter, 
Ctesias  is  the  historian ;  in  the  former,  he  plays  but  a  subor¬ 
dinate  part  in  the  scheme  of  another  writer.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Diodorus’s  quotations  belong  chiefly  to  the  first 
and  second  books  of  the  Assyriaca,  while  of  the  long  interval 
from  Ninyas  to  Cyrus  he  has  given  us  but  one  or  two  episodes. 

In  his  second  book  Diodorus  quotes  from  Ctesias  the 
account  of  the  conquests  of  Ninus,  which  included  most  of 
Asia,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Hellespont.  After  his  conquests 
Ninus  returns  and  builds  Nineveh.  From  Ascalon  he  had 
brought  the  beautiful  Semiramis,  who  becomes  his  wife,  and 
bears  him  Ninyas.  Ninus  leads  a  great  army  against  Bactria. 
He  dies,  and  is  buried  by  Semiramis  in  the  palace ;  and  a 
grand  mound,  visible  from  a  great  distance, —  a  kind  of 
acropolis,  —  is  erected  over  him.  Semiramis,  prompted  by 
ambition,  builds  Babylon,  employing  two  millions  of  men  in  . 
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the  work.  The  wall  is  three  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  in 
length,  and  of  immense  height.  Sixty  plethra  were  left 
between  the  houses  and  the  wall.  Diodorus  draws  from 
Ctesias  his  account  of  Semiramis’s  great  military  expeditions 
against  Media,  India,  Ethiopia,  and  other  countries.  Semiramis 
dies  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  having  reigned  forty-two  years. 
Some  accounts  fable  that  she  was  changed  into  a  dove  after 
death  ;  the  first  element,  Semir^  in  her  name  being  the  name 
for  the  dove.  After  his  mother’s  death  Ninyas  withdraws 
from  public  gaze,  and  lives  licentiously  with  his  concubines. 
The  succession  of  Assyrian  kings  embraces  a  list  of  not  less 
than  thirty  monarchs,  and  some  of  the  accounts  give  over 
forty  rulers  up  to  Sardanapalus,  the  last  king ;  and  a  period 
of  over  thirteen  hundred  years  intervenes  for  the  duration 
of  the  monarchy.  According  to  Syncellus  the  Trojan  war 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Teutames,  the  twenty-sixth  Assyrian 
king.  The  number  of  kings  from  Ninus  u  given  variously 
at  from  thirty  to  more  than  forty,  and  the  total  of  their 
reigns  at  from  thirteen  hundred  and  six  to  thirteen  hundred 
and  sixty  years. 

The  era  of  Sardanapalus  and  the  length  of  the  Median 
kingdom  which  succeeded  the  Asvsyrian  present  the  greatest 
difficulties.  Ctesias  gives  ten  Median  kings  to  the  time  of 
Astyages,  embracing  a  |)eriod  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-two 
years.  Herodotus  gives  four  kings  and  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  years.  Baehr  regards  it  as  useless  (^perdidisse  oleum) 
to  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  authors  in  their  chronology. 
Diodorus  probably  derived  from  Ctesias  the  stories  of  Par- 
soudes,  Zarina  queen  of  the  Sacae,  and  of  the  war  between 
the  Medes  and  Sacae.  But  here  we  tread  on  uncertain 
ground. 

Nowhere  has  the  veracity  of  Ctesias  been  more  strongly  im¬ 
pugned  than  on  the  side  of  his  chronology.  Rawlinson  says 
that  since  the  late  discoveries  in  Babylonia  and  Persia  *•  few 
will  be  disposed  to  give  credit  to  Ctesias.”  Let  us  use  Raw¬ 
linson  himself  as  our  cicerone  among  the  monuments  of  As¬ 
syria,  and  surely  a  better  guide  could  hardly  be  found  in  this 
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field,  which  he  so'  thoroughly  explored.  Of  the  later  labors 
of  Smith  and  others  in  this  field  we  need  not  now  speak, 
particularly  as  they  afford  thus  far  but  little  help  to  the 
subject  in  hand. 

The  inscriptions  give  us  little  light  on  the  subject  of 
chronology,  or  even  of  connected  history.  They  seldom 
record  anything  of  the  reigns  of  other  kings  than  those  who 
had  them  inscribed.  The  Behistun,  the  longest  of  the 
inscriptions,  the  work  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  is  little  more 
than  a  list  of  the  rebellions  against  Darius,  all  of  which  he 
subdued  “  by  the  grace  of  Ormuzd.”  No  chronological  data 
are  furnished,  save  the  days  of  the  months  on  which  the 
battles  were  fought.  The  reigns  of  Cambyses  and  the  Magian 
are  alluded  to,  but  only  as  introductory  to  the  reign  of 
Darius.  About  the  only  item  of  any  value  to  chronology  in 
the  standard  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  that  that 
monarch  was  the  son  of  Nabopolazzar.  Tlie  same  utter 
silence  as  to  time-reckoning  we  observe  in  tiie  inscriptions  in 
the  temple  of  Borsippa  (Birs  Nimrod),  thought  by  many  to 
I  be  the  temple  of  Belus  descril)ed  by  Herodotus.  Nor  are 
we  aided  any  in  this  respect  by  the  tomb  inscription  at 
Nakshi-Rustam.  In  fact,  the  annals  of  many  of  the  kings 
seem  to  purposely  avoid  all  allusion  to  other  kings,  perhaps 
that  the  glory  of  these  monarchs  may  not  suffer  from  com¬ 
parison  with  their  predecessors. 

When  we  are  told  that  the  chronology  of  Ctesias  is  irrecon¬ 
cilable  with  the  Scriptures,  with  Herodotus,  or  with  any 
other  ancient  writer,  let  us  remember  that  in  nothing  can  we 
find  so  many  mistakes  as  in  the  numbers  and  chronology  of 
the  writers  of  antiquity.  Nothing  was  easier  than  for  errors 
to  occur  in  numbers,  which  were  very  commonly  represented 
by  symbols,  and  could  be  easily  changed  by  the  mere  dotting 
of  the  stylus  through  the  ignorance  of  transcribers.  Per¬ 
haps  few  ancient  authors  have  suffered  more  than  Ctesias 
from  this  source  of  error,  especially  as  he  comes  to  us  entirely 
at  second-hand,  having  twice  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  copyists. 

If  we  seek  confusion  worse  confounded,  we  need  but 
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attempt  to  unravel  the  web  of  Assyrian,  Median,  and  Baby¬ 
lonian  chronology  as  we  gather  it  from  ancient  authors. 
Neglecting  the  incredible  periods  of  Berosus,  we  may  com¬ 
mence  with  Ninus.  But  was  Ninus  the  first  Assyrian  king  ? 
So  says  Diodorus,  doubtless  following  Ctesias ;  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  authorities  give  the  firat  place  to  Belus,  father  of 
Ninus.  Africanus  and  Castor  call  Belus  the  first  king ;  but 
the  time -reckoning  commences  with  Ninus,  probably  on 
account  of  his  extensive  conquests.  From  Josephus  we 
might  conclude  that  Belus  was  the  divinity  from  whom  the 
Assyrians  derived  their  line  of  kings.  But  what  was  the 
era  of  Ninus?  Apollodorus  places  the  first  four  kings  of 
Assyria  between  a.m.  3216-3403.  The  flood,  according  to 
the  Seventy,  occurred  a.m.  2242 ;  the  birth  of  Abraham, 
according  to  Eusebius,  a.m.  3184 ;  and  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  A.M.  2776.  Africanus  puts  Abraham’s  emigration, 
a.m.  3277 ;  but  the  Seventy  place  his  birth  a.m.  3313.  Adding 
Cainan,=:one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  to  Eusebius’s  list,  we 
have  Abraham’s  birth  A.M.  3314,  within  one  year  of  the  time 
assigned  by  the  Seventy.  Castor  makes  Aegialeos,  king  of 
Sicyon,  contemporary  with  Ninus,  and  also  with  Nahor,  the 
grandfather  of  Abraham.  Prom  all  the  tables  of  these 
ancient  authors  Abraham  was  born  a  century  or  two  after 
Ninus.  If  we  place  the  commencement  of  our  era  at  about 
A.M.  6500,  we  have  not  less  than  two  thousand  two  hundred 
years,  beginning  with  Ninus,  in  which  to  place  the  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  Median,  Persian,  and  Greek  kingdoms  in  Asia. 
But  how  shall  this  interval  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
kingdoms  ?  Here  we  have  to  thread  a  labyrinth  lighted  only 
here  and  there  by  a  stray  gleam  from  inconstant  lights. 
Diodorus  makes  Sardanapalus  the  thirty-fifth  king  from 
Ninus,  and  he  gives  the  kingdom  a  duration  of  more  than 
thirteen  hundred  years.  But  he  mentions  only  one  or  two 
of  the  intervening  kings,  speaking  particularly  of  Teutames, 
the  twenty-sixth  king,  who  sent  Memnon  to  help  Priam,  who 
may  have  been  his  tributary  vassal.  The  Assyrian  empire 
had  then  existed  more  than  a  thousand  years.  This,  too, 
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would  place  its  origin  not  later  than  2200  b.c.,  which  agrees 
tolerably  well  with  our  former  reckoning.  According  to  the 
tables  of  Syncellus,  Troy  was  destroyed  about  a.m.  4328  or 
4330,  and  one  thousand  and  sixty  years  after  Ninus  began  to 
reign.  In  the  time  of  Metraeus,  a  thousand  years  after 
Semiramis,  occurred  the  Argonautic  expedition.  This,  too, 
would  agree  substantially  with  the  era  of  Ninus,  i.e.  not  far 
from  2200  b.c.  Ctesias  gives  thirteen  hundred  and  six  or 
thirteen  hundred  ai»d  sixty  years  for  the  Assyrian  kingdom, 
three  hundred  and  seven  years  for  the  Median  ;  and  from 
Ptolemy’s  Canon  we  have  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years 
to  the  Persian  empire,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  to 
the  Macedonian  up  to  Arsaces  the  Parthian. 

When  did  Sardanapalus  perish  ?  The  tables  place  the 
event  at  about  875  b.c.  But  the  captivity  under  Shalmanezar 
is  put  ninety-six  years  before  the  Median  conquest  of  Arbaces, 
and  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  years  are  assigned  for 
Median  dominion.  From  Nabonassar,  747  b.c.,  to  Alexander, 
according  to  Ptolemy’s  astronomical  canon,  four  hundred  and 
twenty-four  years  intervene,  and  two  hundred  and  nine  of 
these  are  computed  to  the  accession  of  Cyrus,  who  is  reckoned 
as  the  twenty-first  king  in  this  succession,  while  sixteen  of 
the  preceding  kings  (one  hundred  and  twenty-four  years) 
are  counted  as  Chaldean,  and  of  the  other  four  preceding 
kings  the  seventeenth  is  NalK)polassai‘  or  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  the  twentieth  is  Nabonadius  or  Astyages.  How  can  we 
apportion  these  kings  among  Assyrians,  Medes,  Babylonians, 
or  Chaldeans  (?)  ?  Where  are  two  ancient  authorities  which 
are  agreed  ?  Herodotus  allows  the  Median  kingdom  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  years,  to  which  possibly  lie  intends 
to  add  twenty-eight  years  of  Scythian  dominion  ;  altogether 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  years.  He  gives  five  hundred  and 
twenty  years  for  the  Assyrian  kingdom,  Berosus  gives  five 
hundred  and  twenty-six  years.  Ctesias  allows  two  hundred 
and  eighty-two  years  for  the  Median  kingdom,  or  if  we  include 
Astyages,  three  hundred  and  seventeen  years.  Rawlinson 
says  that  the  statements  of  Iki'Ii  Ctesias  and  Herodotus  “are 
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alike  invalidated  by  the  monuments,”  but  he  does  not  neglect 
to  add  that  Ctesias’s  account  is  a  mere  fabrication  of  the 
writer,  while  Herodotus  was  doubtless  “  imposed  upon  ”  by  a 
“  fictitious  narrative  ”  palmed  off  upon  him  by  “  Median 
vanity  ” —  a  fair  sample  of  this  critic’s  method  of  dealing  with 
the  two  writers.  He  claims  truth  for  Herodotus  though  he 
admits  the  utter  impossibility  of  reconciling  his  contradic¬ 
tions  ;  yet  he  admits  from  Abydenus’s  story  of  the  burning 
of  Sardanapalus’s  palace,  that  there  may  be  in  the  “  perverted 
account  of  Ctesias  no  small  admixture  of  truth  ”  ;  possibly 
also  “  the  minor  features  of  his  story  may  be  true  ”  ;  and  he, 
“  while  distorting  names  and  dates,  may  have  preserved  in 
his  account  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  a  tolerably  correct  state¬ 
ment  of  the  general  outline  of  the  event.”  After  all  the 
efforts  to  reconcile  Herodotus  with  himself,  Rawlinson  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  “  no  dependence  at  all  can  be  placed  upon 
Herodotus’s  chronological  scheme  for  historical  purposes.” 
Why  then  the  bitter  denunciations  of  the  Cnidian  ?  Certainly 
all  the  researches  of  the  commentators  on  Herodotus  have  left 
at  least  as  irreconcilable  difficulties,  both  in  the  chronology  and 
statements  of  their  favorite,  as  can  be  shown  in  the  history 
of  Ctesias,  transmitted  to  us  at  second-hand.  That  Ctesias  is 
strictly  accurate  would  be  too  much  to  claim  for  him,  or  for 
any  other  ancient  writer  on  Oriental  affairs  ;  but  that  he  has 
been  the  wilful,  malicious,  falsifier  which  the  Herodotus 
school  assert,  we  must  deny.  Compared  with  Herodotus’s 
“  mistakes  ”  and  “  misinformations,”  the  preponderance  of  au¬ 
thority  would  seem  rather  to  belong  to  Ctesias,  even  from 
Rawlinson’s  own  showing. 

Of  whatever  errors  in  names  and  in  details  Ctesias  may  have 
been  guilty,  the  great  cardinal  statements  of  his  Assyrian 
history  seem  trustworthy,  even  from  the  evidence  of  the 
•  monuments  which  are  appealed  to  to  overthrow  his  authority. 
That  there  was  a  great  empire  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  at  least  two  thousand  years  before  our  era, 
under  whatever  name  it  was  called,  is  abundantly  estab¬ 
lished  both  from  the  monuments  and  from  Berosus.  That 
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tliis  empire  was  Chaldean  is  certainly  doubtful.  The  ethnic 
distinctions  of  that  early  day  are  but  rudely  preserved,  and 
no  man  can  decide  in  how  far  Assyrian,  Chaldean,  and,  after¬ 
wards,  Median  lists  of  kings  have  iKjen  confounded.  No 
two  independent  lists  of  inonarchs  car.  be  harmonized.  And 
the  much-vaunted  Berosus  is  very  far  from  being  in  accord 
with  the  inscriptions.  The  royal  names  are  so  at  variance 
in  the  lists  that  they  appear  to  have  been  assumed  according 
to  the  caprice  of  the  monarchs  or  of  the  writers  who  have 
professedly  written  of  them.  What  effrontery  to  demand 
of  Ctesias  an  accordance  with  authorities  so  at  variance  among 
themselves,  and  then  to  denounce  him  as  a  liar,  because, 
forsooth,  he  has  not  agreed  with  all !  Rawlinson’s  canon  of 
criticism  as  to  Ctesias  seems  to  be  :  Disagreement  of  Ctesias 
with  any  authority ;  ergo,  Ctesias  has  falsified.  Herodotus, 
under  similar  circumstances,  has  l)een  “  misled,”  “  misin¬ 
formed,”  or  “  mistaken.”  How  is  it  possible  for  so  eminent 
a  scholar  to  allow  his  prejudice  to  carry  him  to  such  bounds  ? 
Tanlaene  animis  doctis  irae 

Not  less  than  a  thousand  years  after  the  establishment  of 
an  empire  in  Mesopotamia  occurred  the  Trojan  war,  and  more 
than  three  centuries  later  happened  the  overthrow  of  this 
empire  under  the  effeminate  Sardanapalus,  when  the  rule  of 
the  Medes  succeeds.  Are  not  these  essential  features  of 
Ctesias’s  narrative  in  the  main  correct ;  and  are  they  not  in 
reasonable  harmony  even  with  the  inscriptions  ? 

But  much  weight  is  claimed  for  the  account  of  Berosus.  It  is 
assumed  that  as  a  priest  of  Belus  at  Babylon  his  opportunities 
for  knowing  the  history  and  chronology  of  his  country  were 
exceptionably  good.  We  find  Berosus,  as  Josephus  says, 
vehemently  censuring  the  Greek  historians,  because  they 
attributed  the  building  of  Babylon  to  the  Assyrians.  Berosus 
will  acknowledge  no  mother-land  for  Babylon ;  b.ir,  on  the 
other  hand,  claims  precedence  for  her  over  all  lands.  He 
professes  to  derive  his  information  from  carefully  preserved 
records  in  the  archives  of  the  temple  of  Belus.  Reckoning 
by  the  sor,  ner^  and  soss,  he  assigns  to  the  ten  antediluvian 
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kings  of  Babylon  a  period  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-two 
thousand  years ;  then  eighty-six  Chaldean  kings  aggregate  a 
reign  of  thirty-four  thousand  and  eighty  years ;  after  whom 
Median,  Chaldean,  and  Assyrian  dynasties  succeed  in  no 
very  fixed  order  for  an  interval  of  fifteen  (or  eighteen)  cen¬ 
turies.  We  find  Berosus  singularly  jealous  for  Clialdean 
antiquity ;  but  who  will  pretend  to  accept  as  historical  his 
preposterous  claims  ?  The  Chaldees  as  a  nation  enter  the 
field  of  history  in  the  ninth  or  eiglith  century  before  Christ; 
when  they  emerged  from  the  country  near  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and, ‘With  Merodach-Baladan  at  their  head  conquered  Babylo¬ 
nia.  What  would  the  detractors  of  Ctesias  say  liad  he  made  a 
statement  so  wide  of  the  trutli  as  Berosus  has,  even  in  his  p<)st- 
diluvian  Chaldean  kingdom  of  thirty-four  thousand  years? 
Yet  Berosus  is  claimed  as  agreeing,  for  the  most  part,  with 
the  monuments.  His  chief  aim  is  to  exalt  the  glory  and 
antiquity  of  the  Chaldees ;  and  we  can  easily  see  here  his 
reluctance  to  admit  claims  for  this  purpose  arising  from  any 
other  quarter.  Can  his  wild  reckoning  be  harmonized  with 
the  inscriptions  ?  None  of  Herodotus’  followers  dare  follow 
Berosus  until  he  descends  to  a  period  where  they  think  they 
have  some  agreement  with  the  former’s  account.  But  was 
not  the  enormous  chronology  of  Berosus  very  possibly  his  own 
creation  ?  Had  such  records  existed  at  the  temple  of  Bolus 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  would  he  not  have  given  us  some 
mention  of  it?  Perhaps  Berosus,  or  some  of  the  later 
priests,  coined  the  list  in  order  to  make  stronger  their 
nation’s  claim  to  antiquity.  If  Berosus  may  be  trusted, 
Nabonassar  collected  and  destroyed  the  annals  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  that  time  might  henceforth  l)e  reckoned  from  his 
own  era.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Berosus,  during  the  five  hundred 
and  twenty-six  years  of  Assyrian  empire,  follows  the  line  of 
Assyrian,  and  not  that  of  the  Babylonian  kings.  But  what 
of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  ?  Berosus  rejects  them  altogether 
as  founders  of  Babylon  ;  yet  Ninus  is  accepted  all  but  univer¬ 
sally  by  ancient  authorities  as  a  founder  of  empire,  whose 
date  cannot  Ije  later  than  2000  B  C.  Even  Abydenus  in  one 
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place  accepts  Ninus  as  the  sixth  from  Belus,  as  Moses  Clio- 
renensis  states.  Ptolemy’s  astronomical  canon  commences 
with  Nabonassar,  who  is  placed  four  hundred  and  twenty-four 
years  before  Alexander.  But  Ptolemy  renders  us  no  help 
as  to  the  remote  era  of  Ninus.  We  wonder  how  the  story 
of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  ever  acquired  such  a  foothold  in  the 
East.  Dalberg  has  shown  that  a  kind  of  worship  of  Semi¬ 
ramis  prevailed  through  nearly  all  Asia.  Is  it  possible  that 
such  myths  as  those  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  could  have 
been  palmed  ofiP  upon  the  Orientals  when  they  had  no  ground 
in  fact  as  their  basis?  Have  mythologies  been  the  pure 
creations  of  fable  without  any  reference  to  real  personages  or 
events  ?  Could  such  general  credence  have  obtained  in  the 
few  centuries  intervening  between  Herodotus  and  the  Ninus 
from  whom  he  derives  the  line  of  Lydian  kings  down  to  Can- 
daules,  who  “  happened  to  be  in  love  with  his  own  wife  ”  ? 
It  seems  incredible.  To  reject  the  story  of  Ninus  is  some¬ 
what  like  rejecting  as  pure  myths  the  stories  of  a  flood  and 
a  Noah,  or  of  an  Abraham,  or  a  Sesostris,  or  any  other  of 
those  famous  names  about  which  cluster  so  many  of  the 
traditions  of  the  East. 

The  Ninus  of  Herodotus  cannot  surely  be  the  founder  of 
the  Assyrian  kingdom.  Outside  of  Berosus  and  his  followers 
who  strove  to  obliterate  every  record  of  Assyrian  antiquity 
and  dominion,  no  respectable  writer  is  found  among  the 
ancients  who  denies  the  place  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  in 
history ;  and  the  motives  of  Berosus  are  too  apparent  to  be 
doubtful.  Who  that  reads  his  three  books  of  fable  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  rely  upon  his  chronology,  and  especially  when  he  re¬ 
members  the  priest’s  prejudice  and  pride  of  race  ?  Surely  his 
boasted  agreement  with  the  inscriptions  affords  small  founda¬ 
tion  for  so  large  a  structure  as  Rawlinson  has  reared  upon  it. 

Putting  the  foundation  of  the  “  new  ”  Babylonian  king¬ 
dom  at  the  “  era  of  Nabonassar,”  747  b.c.,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  chronology  of  Ctesias  cannot  be  brought  into  harmony 
with  this  date.  If  to  the  747  years  b.c.  we  add  Ctesias’s 
thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  years  of  Assyrian  empire  we  come 
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to  the  era  2107  B.c.,  a  date  not  very  far  removed  from 
Ninus’s  era,  and  that  too  without  allowing  any  interim  be¬ 
tween  Nabonassar  and  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh  ;  a  most 
uncertain  epoch,  which  must  have  occurred  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  century.  Before  Nabonassar  great  confusion  of  dates 
certainly  existed.  The  element  “  Nin  ”  itself  in  the  name 
seems  to  point  to  Ninus  as  the  founder  or  augmenter  of 
Nineveh.  The  antiquity  of  Nineveh  cannot  be  questioned. 
In  Genesis  we  are  told  that  “  out  of  that  land  (Shinar)  went 
forth  Asshur  and  built  Nineveh.”  A  great  city  even  in  the 
days  of  Moses,  it  is  incredible  that  it  should  have  first  be¬ 
come  important,  if  not  have  taken  its  origin,  in  the  twelfth  or 
the  thirteenth  century  B.C.  Tliat  Ninus’s  conquests  may  have 
extended  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Mediteri-anean  is  not 
very  improbable ;  for  conquest  in  that  early  day  did  not 
imply  any  such  permanence  of  occupation  as  in  modern 
times.  It  was  rather  an  overrunning  and  pillaging  of  a 
country,  as  e.g.  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer.  No  abiding 
conquest  could  be  made  among  a  pastoral  people  like  those 
of  Syria.  It  is  hardly  safe  to  hazard  even  a  theory  as  to  the 
immense  armies  which  Ninus  led.  Ctesias  evidently  followed 
the  accounts  he  had  received,  and  Orientals  are  famous  for 
their  lack  of  accuracy  in  their  estimates.  Yet  we,  under  a 
modern  civilization,  can  hardly  understand  how  readily 
immense  hordes  of  men  could  be  moved  in  ancient  times. 
By  rejecting  authorities  on  such  grounds  as  these  we  should 
sap  the  foundation  of  all  history;  for  the  apparently  fabu¬ 
lous  is  an  element  in  nearly  all  the  old  chroniclers. 

That  Babylonia  was  an  older  country  than  Assyria  the 
record  in  Genesis  plainly  declares.  Prom  it  went  forth  the 
builders  of  Nineveh  and  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh, 
the  “  l»eginning  of  Nimrod’s  kingdom.”  All  ancient  au¬ 
thorities  attribute  great  antiquity  to  Babylon,  and  many  of 
them  say  that  it  was  built  or  magnified  by  Ninus  or  Semi- 
ramis.  Whether  or  not  Nabonassar  destroyed  the  annals  of 
preceding  kings,  we,  at  all  events,  have  to  look  to  Assyria 
for  most  of  the  history  of  that  remote  period.  That  a  Chal- 
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dean  priest  should  have  been  hostile  to  the  story  of  Assyrian 
supremacy,  and  have  forged  a  line  of  Chaldean  kings  for  the 
space  of  near  a  half  million  of  years,  ought  to  go  far  to  de¬ 
stroy  his  authority  in  history. 

It  ought  not  to  surprise  us  that  the  Bible  makes  so  little 
mention  of  either  Babylon  or  Nineveh  until  the  time  of  the 
prophets.  We  may  remember  that  Memphis  and  Thebes, 
great  and  powerful  as  they  were,  come  in  for  but  little  notice 
in  the  Scriptures,  though  they  were  so  accessible  to  Palestine. 
As  to  the  discrepancy  charged  between  Ctesias’s  dates  and 
those  of  Holy  Writ,  this  disagreement  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  All  accounts,  sacred  and  profane,  point  to  the 
final  destruction  of  Nineveh  as  occurring  about  625  b.c. 
Esarhaddon  is  the  last  Assyrian  king  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures :  perhaps  the  only  one  who  reigned  at  Babylon. 
He  died  probably  about  660  b.c.  It  is  asserted  that  up  to 
this  date,  the  Scriptures  speak  only  of  an  As.syrian  kingdom, 
and  tl>erefoi'e  Ctesias’s  Median  monarchy  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  eighty-two  years,  which  intervenes  between  the 
fall  of  Assyria  and  the  rise  of  Persia  under  Cyrus,  658  b.c., 
must  cover  part  of  the  time  in  which  Assyria  was  still  flourish¬ 
ing.  Herodotus  mentions  four  Median  kings  who  reigned 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  all,  which  dating  back 
from  Cyrus  would  place  the  establishment  of  the  Median  mon¬ 
archy  at  about  708  b.c.  ;  while  Ctesias’s  estimate  would  place 
this  event  more  than  a  century  earlier ;  both  chronologies  far 
antedating  the  vulgar  era  of  Assyria’s  destruction  in  625  or 
626  b.c.  It  is  evident  that  the  rise  of  the  Median  kingdom 
must  have  long  preceded  the  final  destruction  of  Nineveh. 
At  least  two  of  Herodotus’s  Median  kings,  and  six  from  the 
list  of  Ctesias,  must  have  reigned  while  Nineveh  was  still  in 
existence.  Yet  Media  was  a  subject  province  of  the  Assyri¬ 
ans,  inasmuch  as  they  used  it  as  a  place  of  deportation  for 
the  captive  Jews.  If  we  compare  the  records  of  the  Assyrian 
invasions  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Isaiah,  as  well  as  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Nahum,  who  preceded  the  fall  of 
Nineveh,  with  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  who  lived  subse- 
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quent  to  that  event,  we  must  allow  that  the  common  era 
of  625  B.c.  for  the  final  overthrow  of  Assyria  is  substantially 
correct.  This  would  give  less  than  seventy  years  for  Median 
ascendency,  and  even  then  it  would  have  been  coeval  with 
Babylonian  dominion  as  re-established  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  Media  was  long 
a  dependency  of  Assyria ;  perhaps  like  Judea  permitted  to 
retain  its  own  kings,  and  acknowledging  its  subjection  by 
the  payment  of  tribute  and  by  military  service.  When  the 
Medes  came  into  power  they  may  from  national  vanity  have 
claimed  all  their  tribute-paying  princes  as  independent 
monarchs.  And  thus  Ctesias,  deriving  his  information  from 
Medo-Persian  sources  may  not  have  distinguished  between 
independent  and  tributary  kings. 

We  still  have  what  appears  to  be  too  early  a  date  assigned 
by  Ctesias  to  the  Median  conquest  of  Assyria  in  the  time  of 
Sardanapalus  875  (?)  b.c.,  and  therefore  too  great  a  length 
for  the  Median  or  Middle  kingdom,  which  fills  the  chasm 
between  the  fall  of  Assyria  and  the  rise  of  Persia;  for 
Babylon’s  place  in  the  interim  seems  hard  to  determine.  In 
the  Scriptures  the  transition  from  Assyrian  to  Babylonian 
supremacy  is  not  marked.  With  Esarhaddon  (660  or  670 
B.c.)  Assyria,  still  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  j^ses  out  of 
view ;  and  with  Nebuchadnezzar  626  B.c.,  Babylon,  already 
mistress  of  the  East,  is  suddenly  ushered  upon  the  stage  of 
history.  But  what  revolutions  must  have  taken  place  while 
the  curtain  was  drawn. 

We  should  honestly  confess  that  the  two  or  three  centuries 
preceding  Cyrus  are  involved  in  hopeless  confusion.  Assyria, 
Media,  and  Babylonia,  flit  like  shadows  across  a  stage  too  dimly 
lighted  for  us  to  make  out  their  national  outlines.  Herodo¬ 
tus  considers  Nineveh  and  Babylon  both  as  Assyrian,  and 
this  is  perhaps  the  best  method  of  reconciling  some  of  the 
difficulties  ;  for  even  if  we  turn  to  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  so 
accurate  in  dates,  we*  find  Nabonassar  (747  b.c.)  called  a 
Chaldean,  though  ruling  Assyrians ;  and  he  is  made  the  first 
of  a  aeries  of  kings,  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  is  counted  as 
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the  fifteenth,  and  Cyrus  the  nineteenth  ;  Assyrian,  Chaldean, 
and  Persian  l)eing  thrown  together  as  if  belonging  to  the 
same  dynasty,  and  no  account  whatever  is  made  of  the 
Median  kingdom,  which  has  lieen  overlapped  in  the  compilar 
tion.  We  are  driven  unavoidably  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  or  Chaldean  empires  were  reckoned 
as  essentially  one  in  which  the  ethnic  components  alternately 
dominated.  Bitter  hostility  certainly  existed  l)etween  the  two 
nations.  It  was  from  Assyria  that  Babylon  was  besieged,  and 
by  Babylon  and  Media,  Nineveh  was  finally  destroyed.  The 
Chaldean  priest  Berosus  is  himself  a  witness  to  this  deep 
national  hate  and  jealousy.  For,  several  centuries  after  both 
cities  had  become  integral  parts  of  the  Persian  empire,  and 
all  had  been  subjected  to  the  Greeks,  he  bitterly  complains 
that  Greek  writers  should  attribute  so  high  an  antiquity  to 
Assyria. 

As  to  the  Scriptures,  it  has  already  been  shown  that  a 
marked  era  exists  among  the  prophets.  In  Isaiah  it  is 
Assyria  that  is  predominant,  and  all  military  expeditions 
proceed  from  Assyrian  plains ;  but  Babylon  is  at  the  same 
time  great  and  powerful.  It  is  the  “  golden  city,”  the 
“  beauty  of  the  Chaldees’  excellency,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,” 
and  its  king  Merodach-Baladan  is  a  contemporary  of  Heze- 
kiah,  and  of  the  conquering  Sennacherib  —  the  latter,  perhaps 
his  liege  lord.  Hosea,  Jonah,  Micah,  and  Nahum  precede 
the  fall  of  Assyria.  Zephaniah  and  Habakkuk  are  contem¬ 
porary,  and  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel  are  subsequent. 
Among  the  last  three,  we  find  no  allusion  to  Assyria  save  as 
to  a  destroyed  kingdom,  and  Babylon  is  all  supreme.  By 
the  earlier  prophets  the  Medes  are  usually  enumerated  as  one 
of  the  nations  subject  to  Assyria.  Babylon  is  reckoned  in 
the  Bible  a  great  city,  which  goes  back  for  its  origin  to  the 
primitive  ages  of  the  race ;  and  Nineveh  has  an  antiquity 
almost  as  great.  The  kings  of  Nineveh  appear  to  have  long 
ruled  over  Babylon,  and  at  least  one  of  them,  Esarhaddon, 
dwelt  there,  and  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  finally  comes 
from  some  of  the  subject  nations,  and  from  a  rival  city.  Cer- 
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tainly  Berosus,  of  the  “  bitter  and  hasty  nation  ”  of  the  Chal¬ 
dees,  will  give  us  nothing  which  may  add  to  Assyrian  glory. 
Thus  he  does  not  even  mention  Sennacherib’s  conquest  of 
Babylon  and  his  establishment  of  Belibus  upon  the  throne, 
events  which  are  given  in  detail  in  Sennacherib’s  annals.  Is 
Berosus  entitled  to  rank  as  an  authority  in  reference  to  As¬ 
syria,  and  ought  the  mere  fact  that  he  assigns  five  hundred 
and  twenty-six  years  to  the  Assyrian  kingdom,  therein  nearly 
agreeing  with  Herodotus,  to  be  accepted  as  in  any  wise  con¬ 
clusive  of  his  integrity  ? 

This  much-vaunted  agreement  between  Herodotus  and 
Berosus  does  not  seem  so  remarkable  when  we  remember 
that  Herodotus  appears  to  have  received  most  of  his  account 
of  Babylon  and  Assyria  from  one  or  more  of  the  priests  of 
the  Temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon,  of  which  temple  two  cen¬ 
turies  later,  Berosus  was  also  a  priest.  That  these  Chaldean 
priests  with  their  national  antipathies  should  have  assigned 
as  late  a  date  as  possible  to  Assyrian  power,  seems  more  than 
probable ;  and  Herodotus’s  story  bears  too  strong  a  Chaldean 
coloring  to  be  concealed.  It  was  very  easy  for  Berosus  to 
agree  with  an  account  current  among  the  priests  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  and  transmitted  to  their  successors,  and  also  to  agree 
with  Herodotus  whom  he  had  uiuioubtedly  read,  as  he  was 
familiar  with  Greek  writers.  The  circumstance  certainly 
does  not  add  to  the  trustworthiness  of  this  part  of  Herodotus’s 
history. 

It  seems  likely  from  Herodotus  that  no  inconsiderable 
period  elapsed  after  the  Median  revolt  from  Assyria  before 
Deioces  obtained  the  government.  Probably  the  way  had 
been  paved  for  him  by  a  long  period  of  anarchy.  He  must 
have  begun  his  reign  about  710  B.c.  If  we  allow  upwards  of 
a  century  for  the  preceding  period  of  anarchy  and  lawlessness, 
which  is  probably  not  too  short  a  time,  we  would  be  brought 
back  to  about  tlie  time  when  Ctesias  places  the  death  of 
Sardanapalus  and  tlie  capture  of  Nineveh.  At  this  first  cap¬ 
ture  Nineveh  seems  not  to  have  suffered  any  great  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  flood  in  the  river  had  broken  down  part  of  the 
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wall,  and  the  palace  was  burned  by  the  monarch  himself  in 
his  self-destruction  ;  but  the  city  did  not  seem  to  have  suffered 
very  seriously.  The  calcined  bricks  still  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Sardanapalus’s  palace  show  that  fire  was  the  agent  in  its 
destruction  ;  a  fact  which  causes  even  Rawlinson  to  admit 
that  Ctesias’s  story  may  perhaps  “  have  no  inconsiderable 
admixture  of  truth.”  Assigning  this  taking  of  Nineveh  to 
the  ninth  century  B.C.,  and  allowing  for  Median  revolutions 
and  anarchy  of  Upper  Assyria  about  a  century  and  a  half, 
we  have  an  interval  during  which  Nineveh  regained,  in  part 
at  least,  her  former  splendor. 

We  ai'e  told  that  Sargon,  about  720  b.c.  began  to  repair 
the  decayed  walls,  and  under  his  son  Sennacherib  the  city 
was  raised  to  great  power.  But  this  spark  of  ancient  life, 
though  brilliant,  gleamed  but  for  a  brief  period.  In  less 
than  a  century  afterwards  Nebuchadnezzar  utterly  destroyed 
the  city  of  Ninus,  which  never  again  aspired  to  dispute  the 
sway  of  empire  with  its  haughty  rival  on  the  lower  Euphrates ; 
and,  indeed,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  it  had  utterly  passed 
out  of  existence.  To  this  second  Nineveh  we  may  apply 
much  of  the  denunciations  of  the  later  prophets,  and  thus 
most  of  the  oft-charged  discrepancy  between  Ctesias  and  the 
books  of  the  Canon  would-be  removed.  That  this  construc¬ 
tion  of  history  seems  to  reconcile  our  meagre  authorities 
much  better  than  to  accept  the  story  of  Herodotus,  seems 
apparent  to  all ;  yet  who  dares  be  confident  in  matters  so 
remote  and  so  obscure  ? 

As  before  observed,  it  seems  inconceivable  that  any  Baby¬ 
lonian  Semiramis  so  late  as  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  should 
have  such  celebrity  throughout  the  East,  and  have  passed 
into  Assyrian  annals  as  the  founder  of  Babylon  ;  a  city  with 
fifteen  centuries  of  history  already  behind  it.  Certainly 
it  will  not  do  to  set  aside  the  authority  of  tradition,  of  our 
Cnidian  historian,  and  of  almost  all  the  authorities  of  anti¬ 
quity,  in  favor  of  a  Chaldean  priest  with  his  incredible 
annals  of  some  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  years, 
and  the  indefinite,  incomplete,  and  confused  story  which 
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these  Chaldean  priests  imposed  upon  the  honest  but  credu¬ 
lous  Herodotus. 

In  view  of  all  the  evidence  l)efore  us,  we  can  but  conclude 
that  great  injustice  has  been  done  the  Cnidian  historian. 
Without  even  the  privilege  of  the  accused  of  appearing  in 
person  before  this  modern  court  of  criticism,  he  can  only  be 
heard  at  second-hand  and  through  proxies  whose  testimony  is 
by  no  means  uniform.  Thus  any  errors  in  names  or  in  dates 
which  may  have  crept  into  his  original  text  have  hardly  been 
corrected  or  diminished  in  number  by  the  writers  who  in 
later  times  have  quoted  him.  Making  all  due  allowance  for 
possible  errors  which  may  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
original  from  untrustworthy  or  conflicting  sources,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  for  many  more  which  are  attributable  to  transcribers, 
we  cannot  but  regard  the  loss  of  Ctesias  as  among  the  most 
to  be  regretted  of  all  the  missing  writers  of  antiquity.  Well 
may  compilers  of  encyclopaedias,  classical  dictionaries,  and 
writers  on  ancient  history,  observe  the  warning  words  of  the 
able  and  philosophic  Heeren,  who,  after  an  exhaustive  exam¬ 
ination,  says  in  reference  to  Ctesias :  Man  scy  also  minder 
freigebig  mit  den  Benennungen  von  MalircheuerzaJiler, 
LUgenschmidt,  u.  s.  w. 


Boston  Monday  Lectures.  —  Circumstaoces  altogether  beyond  our  con¬ 
trol  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  defer  several  book-notices  which 
had  been  prepared  for  the  October  Number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 
One  of  these  notices  related  to  the  Boston  Monday  Lectures,  and  was 
called  forth  by  the  new  volume,  published  in  England,  and  entitled, 
“  Advanced  Thought  in  Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  etc.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Cook.  To  which  is  added  a  Personal  Sketch  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Beard,  D.D.  12mo.  pp.  374.  London:  Richard  D.  Dickinson.  1883.” 
—  This  notice  was  designed  to  give  an  extended  narrative  of  Mr.  Cook’s 
work  in  the  lecture-field,  and  to  suggest  the  sources  of  his  power  in  direct¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  men  to  the  high  themes  of  ethics  and  theology. 

There  are  two  methods  of  learning  the  value  of  sermons  and  lectures. 
Their  worth  may  be  ascertained  by  a  thorough  analysis  of  their  contents, 
also  by  a  careful  statement  of  their  influence.  Some  literary  critics  have 
affirmed  that  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  are  not  at  all  remarkable;  but 
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their  excellence  is  indicated  by  their  long-continued  usefulness.  That  the 
lectures  of  Mr.  Cook  have  an  unusual  kind  and  degree  of  power  is  attested 
by  the  various  accounts  of  their  popular  reception.  These  accounts 
although  already  in  typ>e  for  the  present  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
are  here  omitted.  They  suggest  the  fact  that  all  who  know  Mr.  Cook 
trust  him  as  a  man  who  desires  to  learn  and  to  state  the  truth.  Those 
who  criticise  his  opinions  and  are  personally  acquainted  with  his  char¬ 
acter  have  a  full  belief  in  his  inflexible  honesty.  Ail  who  know  him  are 
aware  that  he  is  eminently  diligent  in  accumulating  materials  for  the 
illustration  of  the  doctrines  and  theories  which  he  advocates  in  his  Lec¬ 
tures.  His  recent  tour  through  Great  Britain,  Germany,  India,  China, 
Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  was  made  with 
a  prominent  design  of  collecting  the  facts  which  are  fitted  to  convince  his 
hearers  of  the  right  and  dissuade  them  from  the  wrong.  Thus  his  industry 
and  his  sincerity  are  sources  of  his  power  in  the  lecture-room.  Another 
of  these  sources  is  his  courage.  He  is  fearless  in  denouncing  error  and  sin 
when  they  are  favored  or  patronized  by  men  in  high  places.  His  robust 
language  in  exposing  and  repudiating  the  obliquities  of  such  men  arrests 
the  attention  and  gains  the  approval  of  honest  minds.  Still  another 
source  of  his  power  is  found  in  the  qualities  of  his  style.  He  expresses 
*  profound  thought  in  condensed  language.  His  epithets  are  nervous  and 
incisive.  He  often  gives  remarkable  and  memorable  emphasis  to  a 
familiar  word.  Few  speakers  can  interest  an  audience  as  he  can  in 
discussions  which  demand  vigorous  and  protracted  study.  Men  who 
disagree  with  his  statements  admit  that  he  has  been  eminently  successful 
in  awakening  the  common  mind  to  meditate  on  themes  which  are  supposed 
to  be  above  the  common  apprehension.  They  confess  that  he  has 
quickened  and  elevated  the  thoughts  of  the  masses,  and  made  scientific 
theories  a  subject  of  familiar  conversation.  He  who  interests  the  com¬ 
munity  in  subjects  which  are  commonly  relegated  to  the  schools  deserves 
high  praise.  He  elevates  the  conversation  of  the  people  above  the  trivi¬ 
alities  or  the  petty  slanders  which  are  apt  to  engross  it.  He  is  a  public 
educator,  and  so  is  a  public  benefactor.  Other  sources  of  Mr.  Cook’s 
power  are  his  onginality,  definiteness,  and  comprehensiveness  of  thought, 
his  impressive  elocution,  his  personal  magnetism,  idiosyncracies,  etc.  Men 
are  soon  tired  of  the  speaker  who  is  like  everybody  else.  They  long  to 
see  a  man  who  is  himself.  An  orator  who  has  a  large  fund  of  information, 
whose  moral  principle  is  pure  and  sound,  whose  instructions  are  whole¬ 
some,  and  whose  individuality  is  secure  will  norMl  to  attract  listeners. — 
The  last  volume  of  Mr.  Cook’s  lectures,  which  appears  in  England  before 
its  appearance  in  this  country,  is  one  of  his  best  It  is  adapted  to  enlighten 
both  the  educated  and  the  instructed  classes. 
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Analoprie?,  Certain  Le^l,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  Francis  Wharton,  209; 
proof  strengthened  by  time,  209 ; 
proof  given  by  the  hand-writing 
of  a  witness  of  a  miracle,  209  ;  the 
hand-writing  may  show  marks 
of  a  s{>ecific  era,  210;  the  argu¬ 
ment  as  applied  to  miracles,  211 ; 
to  the  narrative  of  conversions  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  211;  the 
view  given  in  the  Bible  of  the 
character  of  God,  213;  cases  of 
contested  ancient  deeds,  214; 
verbal  inspiration,  215 ;  a  precise 
meaning  that  will  be  permanent 
cannot  be  assigned  to  words,  215; 
can  words  convey  no  title?  217  ; 
authority  prima  facie,  not  abso¬ 
lute,  218;  man  not  necessarily  a 
law  unto  himself,  220 ;  prayer,  221 . 

Andrews,  Prof.  E.  B.,  article  by,  35. 

Antediluvian  Narrative8,Symposium 
on  the,  I.<enormant,  Delitzsch, 
Haupt,  Dillmann,  article,  by  Prof. 
Samuel  Ives  Curtiss.  501 ;  bi<^- 
rapbyof  Lenormant,501 ;  unity  in 
the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch, 
502;  inspiration  of  its  writers, 
503  ;  creation  and  fall  of  man,  505 ; 
the  fratricide  and  foundation  of 
the  first  city,  506;  the  Shethites 
and  the  Qainites,  507  ;  the  ten 
antediluvian  patriarchs,  508 ;  the 
intermarriage  of  the  children  of 
God  and  the  daughters  of  men, 
509 ;  the  deluge,  511 ;  concluding 
remarks,  513;  Delitzsch  on  the 
situation  of  Paradise,  513 ;  former 
views  presented,  514;  the  term 
Eden  and  its  geographical  posi¬ 
tion,  515;  the  author’s  own  view, 
516;  Haupt  on  the  deluge,  521; 
the  Assyrian  account  of  the  deluge, 
522  ;  JGsuthros  told  that  there 
would  be  a  flood,  522 ;  vision  seen 
by  Nimrod,  523 ;  the  relation  of 
this  narrative  to  the  biblical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  flood,  529 ;  Dillmann 
on  the  origin  of  the  primitive  his¬ 


torical  traditions  of  the  Hebrews, 
530 :  the  doctrine  of  creation,  531 ; 
Paradise,  532;  the  two  cherubim, 
532 ;  the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew 
from  the  Chaldaic  tradition  not 
possible,  533. 
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Bartlett,  Pres.  S.  C.,  article  by,  133. 

Beet’s  Commentary  on  the  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  noticed,  585. 

Bissell,  Prof.  E.  C.,  articles  by,  1, 
225,  593. 

Brahma  Samaj,  The,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  C.  W.  Park,  401 ;  a  new 
movement  in  the  religious  life  of 
India,  401 ;  Ram  Mahan  Rai,  his 
birth  and  early  life,  402 ;  forms 
the  plan  of  a  religious  reform, 
407;  publishes  many  books,  409; 
his  Vedic  translations,  409 ;  his  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  minds  of  the  Hindus 
through  these  books  unsuccessful, 
414;  the  Brahmanical  opposition 
to  him,  416;  his  first  acquaintance 
with  Christianity,419;  his  prefer¬ 
ence  for  Christianity  avowed,  420 ; 
endeavors  to  impress  his  country¬ 
men  with  its  worth,  422 ;  argument 
on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  424; 
The  Final  Appeal,  426;  visits 
England,426 ;  results  of  his  life  and 
labors,  428  ;  interested  in  general 
philanthropy,  430.  Ram  Mahan’s 
first  attempt  at  the  organization  of 
Brahma  Samaj,  714;  its  leaders, 
715;  early  doctrinal  position  of 
the  society,  718 ;  Keshab  Chandra 
Sen’s  connection  with  the  Samaj, 
718;  sketch  of  his  history,  718; 
joins  the  society,  721 ;  secedes 
from  the  old  Samaj,  723  ;  his  views 
of  the  unity  and  fatherhood  of 
God,  727  ;  Chandra  Sen’s  visit  to 
England,  729 ;  the  decline  of  the 
Samaj,  730;  attempt  to  organize 
a  more  faithful  congregation,  734; 
a  new  periodical.  The  Liberal, 
734 ;  attempt  at  an  astonishing 
career  of  sensationalism,  736; 
his  claim  that  his  faith  dues  not 
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owe  its  origin  to  Christianity,  739; 
evidence  of  declining  vigor  in  the 
Samaj,  741  ;  his  daughter’s  luar- 
riage,  742 ;  second  split  in  the 
Sainaj,  743 ;  his  address  shortly 
after  the  marriage, 744;  a  startling 
development  in  India  anticipated, 
745  ;  principles  at  the  basis  of  the 
*  new  dispensation,’  748 ;  one  side 
of  the  divine  character  said  to 
have  been  hitherto  overlooked, 
751 ;  a  system  of  pilgrimages,  751 ; 
inspiration  enjoyed  by  Chandra, 
753  ;  Chandra  a  mystic,  754 ; 
Chandra’s  religious  life  moulded 
by  diverse  influences,  757. 

Brand’s  Sermons  from  a  College 
Pulpit,  noticed,  400. 

Bright’s  Notes  on  the  Canons  of 
First  Four  Councils,  noticed,  395. 

Butler,  Prof.  James  £).,  article  by, 
152. 

C. 

Calvin,  The  Tlieology  of.  Is  it  Worth 
Saving  ?  article  on,  by  Edward  A. 
Lawrence,D.D.,449;  difierentan- 
swers  given  to  this  question,  449  ; 
characteristics  of  this  theology, 
450 ;  the  knowledge  of  God  the 
mission  of  the  Spirit,  452;  re¬ 
pentance,  faith,  and  justification, 
453 ;  original  sin,  free-will,  pun¬ 
ishment  and  pardon,  decrees  and 
predestination,  455 ;  the  covenant, 
with  Adam  and  with  the  second 
Adam,  457;  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions  in  this  theolog}’, 
458;  system  introduced  by  the 
creation  of  moral  beings,  458 ;  how 
men  appointed  to  death  reach 
their  end,  459 ;  the  necessity  of 
sinning,  459 ;  the  theolc^y  of  Cal¬ 
vin  to  be  learned  by  the  study  of 
his  own  works,  461. 

Catacomb  Research,  Recent,  and  its 
Literature,  Some  Notes  on,  article, 
by  Rev.  Prof.  Scott,  172;  three 
stag^  of  this  research,  172;  works 
of  De  Rossi  and  T.  Roller,  173; 
work  of  Victor  Schultze,  1 74  ; 
attention  to  Christian  inscriptions, 
175. 

Charteris’s  The  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  notice<l,  387. 

Clarke’s  Ten  Great  Religions,  no¬ 
ticed,  590. 


Clei^,  Position  and  Character  of 
♦he  American,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Thwing,  246 ;  refer¬ 
ence  to  Sprague’s  Annals  of  the 
American  Pulpit  and  its  author, 
246  ;  purpose  of  this  article,  248 ; 
number  of  clergymen  in  different 
states,  248;  causes  of  the  large 
proportion  born  in  Massachusetts, 
249 ;  strength  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Pennsylvania  and  Mary¬ 
land,  252;  Episcopal  clergymen 
natives  of  many  different  states, 
253 ;  places  of  birth  of  Baptist 
clei^ymen,  254 ;  of  Methodists, 
255 ;  of  Unitarians,  255 ;  failure 
of  Unitarianism  in  Connecticut, 
256  ;  the  General  association 
of  Connecticut,  259 ;  the  ortho¬ 
dox  influence  of  Yale  College, 
259 ;  education  of  the  clergy,  260 ; 
number  educated  at  each  college, 
262;  literary  fertility  of  the  clergy, 
264  ;  number  of  books  written  by 
clergy  of  different  denominations, 
265 ;  causes  of  the  great  number 
of  these  books,  266 ;  of  the  superior 
literary  productiveness  of  Congre¬ 
gational  and  Unitarian  clergymen, 
267;  connection  of  the  clergy  with 
institutions  of  learning,  268  ;  the 
importance  of  the  clergy,  269; 
literary  influence  of  the  clergy  on 
other  minds,  271 ;  influence  of  the 

•  clergy  on  education,  271 ;  impor¬ 
tance  of  New  England,  271. 

Cobb,  Rev.  Wm.  Henry,  article  by, 
655. 

Crummcll’s  The  Greatness  of  Christ, 
noticed,  203. 

Ctesias  of  Cnidus,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
H.  A.  Schomp,  758 ;  importance 
of  the  history  of  the  few  centuries 
next  before  400  B.C.,  758;  Hero¬ 
dotus  poorly  informed  as  to  the 
primitive  history  of  the  Assyrians, 
Medes,  and  Persians,  759  ;  no 
Persian  authorities,  759 ;  value  of 
a  history  compiled  by  Ctesias,  760; 
his  works  on  Persian  and  Indian 
history,764;  nothing  now  extant  of 
his  works,  765  ;  his  veracity  often 
called  in  question,  765;  portions 
of  the  Indica  in  the  epitome  of 
Photius,  767 ;  the  Indica  a  col¬ 
lection  of  stories  of  animals  and 
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imgetebles,  768;  were  theee  stories 
creations  of  Ctesias’s  brain?  769; 
light  thrown  on  this  subject  by 
paintings  found  in  Persepolis,770 ; 
injustice  done  to  Ctesias  on  ac¬ 
count  of  these  stories,  771 ;  Aris¬ 
totle  and  Xenophon  said  to  be 
a^inst  him,  772;  epitome  of  the 
history  of  Persia  given  by  Photius, 
77S ;  the  era  of  Sardanapalus, 
783 ;  the  correctness  of  the  chro¬ 
nology  of  Ctesias,  questioned,  783 ; 
death  of  Sardanapalus,  786;  the 
principal  statements  of  the  As- 
^rian  history  trustworthy,  787 ; 
Ctesias’s  chronoli^y,  its  harmony 
with  the  era  of  Nabonae^ar,  790 ; 
statements  in  the  Bible  as  to  Xin- 
eveh  and  Babylon,  791 ;  the  two 
or  three  centuries  preceding  Cyrus 
involved  in  hopeless  confusion, 
793;  a  marked  era  among  the 
propbets.794 ;  agreement  between 
^rosus  and  Herodotus,  795  ;  reign 
of  Deioces,795 ;  Semiramis  not  the 
founder  of  Babylon,796  ;  great  in¬ 
justice  done  to  Ctesias,  797. 

Curtiss,  Prof.  Samuel  1.,  article  by, 
501. 

D. 

Dale’s  Synod  of  Elvira,  noticed,  394. 

Davidson’s  Doctrine  of  Last  Things, 
noticed,  188. 

Dillmann,  Prof.  August,  article  by, 
483. 

Divine  Foreknowledge,  Recent  The¬ 
ories  of  the,  artide  on,  by  Rev. 
Wm.  Henry  Cobb,  665';  theory 
of  Dr.  Rothe,  656;  that  of  Dr. 
Dorner,  658;  of  Dr.  McCabe, 
659;  Dr.  Whedon,  662;  differ¬ 
ence  between  McCabe  and  Whe¬ 
don,  663 ;  the  theories  compared 
with  Scripture,  665 ;  the  Bible 
predicts  the  future  free  choices 
of  men,  665 ;  McCabe  denies  the 
conting'^ncy  of  predicted  events, 
666 ;  Whedon’s  view,  666 ;  an 
uncertainty  as  to  Dorner’s  view, 
667;  extracts  from  his  Essays  in 
the  Jahrbiicher,  668  ;  his  Glau- 
benslehre,  671 ;  uncertainty  as 
to  his  belief  in  the  divine  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  all  free  acts,  675  ; 
impossible  even  for  God  to  affirm 
the  6nal  destiny  of  the  wicked, 
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676;  Scriptural  testimony  respect¬ 
ing  the  foreknowledge  of  God, 
678;  this  testimony  gives  a  de¬ 
cided  negative  to  the  theories  of 
Rothe,  McCabe, and  Dorner,  679; 
need  of  revision  of  the  traditional 
view  of  the  divine  foreknowledge, 
679 ;  theory  that  an  event  infallibly 
foreknown  cannot  be  a  free  act, 
680 ;  (jod  cannot  have  a  knowledge 
of  free  beings  through  his  self* 
knowledge,  681 ;  citations  from 
Dorner  and  Whedon,  in  reference 
to  this  point,  681 ;  the  **  eternal 
now”  examined,  682  ;  Dr.  Whe¬ 
don’s  assertion  in  BibliothecaSacra 
that  foreknowledge  precedes  fore¬ 
ordination,  685 ;  his  reply  to  ob¬ 
jections  to  his  assertion,  685; 
attempt  to  settle  the  dispute,  686 ; 
the  traditional  view  of  the  matter, 
687 ;  citations  from  Charnock, 
688 ;  Dorner  maintains  the  objec¬ 
tive  validity  of  God’s  attributes, 
692 ;  the  mode  of  the  connection 
of  the  divine  foreknowledge  and 
the  free  world  a  mystery,  692; 
the  mystery  in  each  theory,  693. 

E. 

Ebel’s  Faith  Victorious,  noUced,206. 

Emerson’s  Doctrine  of  Probation 
Examined,  noticed,  382. 

’ExicXi^ia,  the  Conception,  in  the 
New  Testament,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  E.  Benj.  Andrews,  35 ; 
Matthew  xvi.  18  an  interesting 
Scripture,  35 ;  the  Aramaic  word 
used  by  Christ  translated  by  this 
word,  36 ;  the  Aramaic  word  in 
all  the  Targums,  36 ;  the  Tai^ms 
the  every-day  Scriptures  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  37 ;  Aramaic  heard  by  Peter 
from  the  lips  of  Christ,  38 ;  how 
used  in  the  Septuagint,  39 ;  in  the 
apocrypha,  40 ;  Vnp,  its  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  Old  Testament, 42; 
its  thought  more  than  local,  45 ; 
Christ’s  thought  of  the  church  ex¬ 
plained  by  this  word,  46  ;  the  con¬ 
ceptions  (ff  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
words  convertible  if  not  identical, 
47 ;  the  Christian  cKxAiTaui.  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  Pagan,  48 ;  the 
macrocosmic  sense  of  the  word 
in  Matt.  xvi.  18  the  radical  New 
Testament  sen8e,50;  the  primacy 
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of  the  indmdaal  congregation  not 
meant  by  iKKkrjcrta  in  the  New 
Testament,  51 ;  its  ecumenical 
local  sense,  52;  the  definition  of 
the  local  church  by  the  microsco- 
pist  poor,  55 ;  the  thought  of 
New  Testament  writers  in  regard 
to  the  church  moves  from  unity 
to  plurality  in  concrete  manifesta¬ 
tions,  56 ;  Christ  did  not  mean 
his  church  to  be  a  visibly  organic 
whole,  57. 

F. 

Field’s  On  the  Desert,  noticed,  393. 

Foster,  Prof.  Frank  H.,  articles  by, 
97,  534. 

G. 

German  Theological  Literature  and 
University  Intelligence,  177. 

Gildermeister’s  Theodosius’  De  Situ 
Terrae  Sanctae,  noticed,  396. 

H. 

Hagenbach’s  History  of  Christian 
Doctrines,  noticed,  206. 

Hatch’s  Organization  of  the  Early 
Christian  Churches,  noticed,  398. 

Hayman,  Henry,  D.D.,  article  by. 
139. 

Hazen’s  History  of  Billerica,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  noticed,  591. 

Hebrews,  Origin  of  the  Primitive 
Historical  Traditions  of  the,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  August  Dillman,  D.D., 
translated  by  George  H.  Whitte- 
more,  433. 

Hicks’s  Critique  of  Design  Argu¬ 
ments  noticed,  589. 

Hill,  Thomas,  D.D.,  article  by,  643. 

Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  Argument 
from  Christian  Experience  for  the, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  Frank  H.  Fos¬ 
ter,  97 ;  the  argument  from  ex¬ 
perience  not  entirely  to  displace 
the  old,  98 ;  preliminary  remarks, 
99 ;  certainty  the  consciousness  of 
the  harmony  of  all  our  ideas,  99 ; 
all  certainty  ends  in  the  conviction 
of  conformity  to  our  ideas,  100; 
proof  that  Christian  experience 
gives  an  argument  for  the  inspir¬ 
ation  of  the  Bible,  104  ;  thediner- 
ence  between  Christian  experience 
and  Christian  belief,  104 ;  the  new 
birth,  105 ;  experiences  which 
give  the  Christian  certainty  as 


to  the  existence  of  God,  108;  in 
Christian  experience  a  sense  of 
foigiveness  excites  love  to  God, 
111;  this  result  compared  with  the 
statements  of  the  Bible,  112 ;  the 
Christian’s  experience  results  in 
certain  peculiar  views  of  sin,  113; 
his  view  of  the  essential  evil  of  sin 
as  such,  115;  agreement  of  the 
statements  of  the  Bible  with  this 
Christian  experience,  116  ;  the 
new  birth  has  its  source  without 
the  Christian  himself,  117;  the 
Christian  has  a  perception  of  the 
fitness  of  punishment,  118;  the 
Bible  reconciles  the  demand  for 
punishment  with  the  fact  of  par¬ 
don,  119 ;  a  longing  for  an  atone¬ 
ment  in  the  human  breast,  119; 
conformity  of  the  feelings  and  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  Christian  to  those  of 
the  writers  of  the  Bible,  123; 
statement  of  what  has  been  proved, 
124;  objections,!  26;  the  argument 
assuming  man  as  the  ultimate  au¬ 
thority  in  religion  destroys  the  ob¬ 
jectivity  of  the  authority  of  the 
Bible,  129;  the  aigument  from 
Christian  experience  entitled  to 
the  first  place  as  being  the  most 
general  one,  130;  this  argument 
lies  in  the  line  of  strength  of  all 
apologetics,  138. 

J. 

Jackson’s  Seneca  and  Kant,  noticed, 

201. 

John,  Some  Textual  Questions  in 
the  Gospel  of,  article  on,  by  Henry 
Hayman,  D.D.,  139. 

Johnson,  ^v.  F.  H.,  articles  by,  58, 
272. 

L. 

Ladd’s  Principles  of  Church  Polity, 
noticed,  192. 

Lawrence,  Edward  A.,  D.D.,  article 
by,  449. 

M. 

Me  Cosh’s  Laws  of  Discursive 
Thought,  noticed,  200. 

McCosh’s  Eneigy  —  Efficient  and 
Final  Cause,  noticed,  400. 

Miner,  A.  A.,  D.D.,  article  by,  463. 

Moon’s  The  Revisers’  English,  no¬ 
ticed,  204. 

Mooar,  Prof.  George,  article  by, 
630. 
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Morruon’s  Proofs  of  Christ’s  Resur¬ 
rection,  noticed,  385. 

Muller’s  Outlines  of  Hebrew  Syntax, 
noticed,  183. 

P. 

Park,  Bev.C.W.,  articles  by, 401,714. 

Pentateuch,  Proposed  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the,  article  on,  Prof. 
Edwin  C.  Bissell,  1 ;  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  the  object  just  now  of 
special  attention,  1 ;  a  new  theory 
of  the  Pentateuch  recently  pro¬ 
pounded,  3  ;  brief  statement  of  the 
theory,  5  ;  the  Pentateuch  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  theory  really  a  com¬ 
pound  of  cleverness  and  fraud,  7 ; 
supernatural  revelation,  prophecy, 
and  miracle  incredible,  1 1 ;  no  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  New  Testament  allow¬ 
able,  12;  motives  imputed  to  Old 
Testament  writers  which  unfit 
them  to  be  spiritual  instructors, 
12;  certain  fraudulent  practices 
imputed  to  these  writers,  13  ;  the 
style  of  interpretation  needful  to 
defend  this  theory  such  as  can¬ 
not  be  adopted  by  a  sober  Chris¬ 
tian,  14  ;  the  connection  between 
the  Deuteronomic  and  the  Levit- 
ical  legislation,  16;  treatment  of 
this  point  by  critics  of  the  new 
school,  17;  Israelitish  history  as 
related  to  the  Deuteronomic  code, 
18 ;  the  Psalter  impossible  to  be 
explained  on  this  theory,  19 ;  atti¬ 
tude  and  work  of  the  pre-exilic 
prophets  cannot  be  explained,  21 ; 
the  active  evil  conscience  of  the 
Hebrew  people  hard  to  explain, 23 ; 
other  sacred  objects  besides  the 
Pentateuch  must  be  sacrificed  to 
this  theory,  24 ;  the  book  of  Joel, 
24  ;  the  Ci^ex  of  the  Priests,  26  ; 
Moses  a  half-mythical  personage, 
27 ;  the  Codex  of  the  Priests 
ascribed  to  the  time  of  the  exile, 
28 ;  the  poet-exilic  history  of  Jew¬ 
ish  people,  in  need  of  explanation, 
30 ;  the  history  of  the  Jewish  race 
since  the  time  of  Christ,  31 ;  the 
new  theory  fails  to  account  for 
the  conception  of  such  a  character 
as  Moses,  32.  The  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  or  the  Prophets  and  the 
Law  ?  225 ;  the  pre-exilic  prophets, 
as  preceding;  or  following  the  Le- 


vitical  code,  226 ;  the  silence  of 
these  prophets  as  to  the  Levitical 
code  no  proof  of  its  non-existence, 
227 ;  case  of  Elijah,  229;  the  pre- 
exilic  prophets  powerfully  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  Levitical  code, 
230  ;  attitude  of  the  pre-exilic 
prophets  towards  a  central  sanc¬ 
tuary,  234 ;  a  solemn  covenant 
between  Jehovah  and  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  236  ;  the  idea  of  such  a  cov¬ 
enant  could  not  have  originated 
in  the  oral  transmission  of  the 
chapters  in  Exodus  or  Book  of 
the  Covenant,  237 ;  on  account 
of  this  covenant  Israel  called  upon 
to  be  a  holy  people,  238 ;  the  pre- 
exilic  prophets  said  to  oppose  the 
ofiering  of  sacrifices,  240 ;  Isaiah’s 
language  in  regard  to  sacrifices, 
24 1;  Jeremiah’s, 24 2;  thepiost-exilic 
prophets,  243.  The  Hexateuch  as 
analyzed  by  Wellhausen,  593 ;  the 
analysis  more  particularly  ex¬ 
plained,  593;  the  object  of  the 
article  an  examination  of  laws  of 
construction  of  the  Hexateuch  as 
set  forth  by  Wellhausen,  594  :  the 
place  of  worship,  594 ;  bearing  of 
the  Pentateuchal  legislation  on 
the  subject,  595;  a  contempora¬ 
neous  plurality  of  altars  not  per¬ 
mitted,  596 ;  the  tabernacle  does 
not  imply  a  central  place  of  wor¬ 
ship,  597 ;  plurality  of  altars  in 
the  Jahvist  and  Elohist  codes, 
598 ;  if  a  plurality  of  altars  were 
meant,  a  singular  number  would 
not  be  used,  599 ;  the  offerings  — 
the  chief  factor  in  the  worship  of 
the  Hebrews,  601 ;  sacrificing  rep¬ 
resented  in  one  code  as  beginning 
before  Moses,  in  the  other  code 
after,  602 ;  the  difference  between 
the  documents  greatly  overdrawn, 
603 ;  the  Priest’s  code  a  much 
younger  document  than  the  others, 
605 ;  difference  between  the  codes 
as  to  the  places  for  sacrifices,  606 ; 
the  use  of  leavened  bread  on  the 
altar,  607  ;  the  Sinaitic  legislation 
gave  fixedness  of  form  to  sacrifices, 
608  ;  the  feasts  originated  in  cer¬ 
tain  popular  festivals,  609 ;  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  documents  as  to  the  time 
of  celebrating  the  festivals,  610; 
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is  two  of  llie  docnmente  bo  aUa- 
doa  to  the  icast  of  trurapeta  and 
the  day  of  atonement,  613 ;  ori^n 
of  the  day  of  atonement,  614 ; 
the  prieets  and  the  Lerites,  615; 
the  statements  in  the  documents 
concerning  the  Jahvist  code  but 
partially  correct,  615;  the  priests 
in  Deuteronomy  the  proper  per¬ 
sons  to  bear  the  ark  of  the  cov¬ 
enant,  617  ;  the  circumstances 
of  the  production  of  Deuteronomy 
too  much  overlooked,  618  ;  the 
position  of  the  high-priest  in  the 
Priest’s  code  implies  a  later  period 
for  the  beginning  of  the  priest¬ 
hood,  619;  the  title  of  high- 
priest,  according  to  Wellhansen, 
of  late  origin,  620;  the  historic 
position  of  the  priesthood  in  the 
hterature  of  the  exile,  621 ;  the 
Books  of  Chronicles  in  regard 
to  the  priesthood  take  no  account 
of  the  Priest’s  code,  622;  main¬ 
tenance  of  priests  and  Levites, 
623 ;  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  pnests  not  made  if  priests  dkl 
not  exist,  624;  the  traditional 
theory  harmonizes  best  with  the 
£scts,  625;  contradictions  in  the 
documents  said  utterly  to  invali¬ 
date  the  traditional  theoir,  626  ; 
the  firstlings  of  the  flocks  and 
herds,  626  ;  the  claims  oi  the 
priests  become  an  intoleraUeyoke, 
627 ;  nothing  in  the  legislation  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  regard  to  col¬ 
lection  of  dues  by  the  priests,  628  ; 
the  priesthood  sometimes  over¬ 
shadowed  in  the  earlier  history  of 
the  Jews,  629. 

Phelps’s,  Prof.  Austin,  My  Portfolio, 
notic^,  201 ;  English  Style  in 
Public  Discourse,  noticed,  590. 

Positivism  as  a  Working  System, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Johnson, 
58;  recapitulation  of  the  former 
article,  58;  object  of  this  article 
the  successes  and  failures  of  Con¬ 
fucianism,  59;  difficult  to  appre¬ 
ciate  a  civilization  so  different 
from  ours  as  the  Chinese,  59 ;  what 
Confucianism  has  accomplishefl 
for  those  who  live  under  it,  60; 
Christianity  need  not  fear  a  com¬ 
parison  with  other  systems  of  re- 


Ugioo,  61  ;  the  objection  that 
Christianity  and  Confacianiem  are 
on  drSereBt  planes,  62 ;  suceessee 
of  Confucianism,  63;  its  funda¬ 
mental  principles,  63 ;  Confucian¬ 
ism  and  its  influence  one-sided, 
64 ;  a  distinction  between  morality 
and  religion,  65 ;  teaching  of  Con- 
fiieianlsm  as  to  the  possibility  of 
developing  society  without  a  real 
religion,  65 ;  the  outcome  of  Chi¬ 
nese  civilization  the  fruit  of  its 
moral  system,  66 ;  government  by 
education,  67 ;  honor  in  which 
labor  has  always  been  held  in 
China,  69;  the  political  ednca- 
tion  of  the  Chinese,  70;  govern¬ 
ment  exists  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  71  ;  comparison  of  the 
achievements  of  Confucianism  with 
those  of  European  governments, 
74;  Confucianism  as  developing  the 
lower  virtues,  76 ;  it  has  saved  the 
people  from  the  evils  of  indolence, 
76 ;  Confucianism  has  done  much 
for  the  people,  78 ;  the  Chinese  have 
had  an  earlier  success  than  Chris¬ 
tians,  79 ;  China  has  made  social 
science  its  great  study,  79;  foihires 
of  Confucianism,  humanity,  86; 
practical  humanity  in  China  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  Western  na¬ 
tions,  81 ;  position  of  woman  in 
China,  83  ;  of  children,  84 ;  the 
relation  of  Chinese  citizens  to  the 
government,  85 ;  treatment  of 
prisoners,  86;  the  overwhelming 
importance  of  the  collective  goo^ 
88 ;  the  idea  of  reform  unknown 
in  China,  88;  the  parity  of  the 
Chinese,  89;  difierence  in  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  this,  89 ;  certain  im¬ 
pure  customs  and  usages,  90 ; 
truthfulness  of  the  Chinese,  92; 
dishonesty  of  Chinese  officials,  93 ; 
a  class  in  China  that  loves  virtue 
and  hates  iniquity,  94 ;  moral 
power  of  Christianity  not  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  balance  of  vir¬ 
tuous  living  under  its  influence, 
95  ;  Christianity  not  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  accomplished  results 
alone,  96.  Apparent  absence  in 
China  of  the  principle  of  growth, 
272;  the  Chinese  not  always  the 
same,  272;  arrested  development. 
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274 ;  way  of  aecoanttofi;  for  Ifais 
arrested  development  various,  279; 
causes  of  arrested  development, 
289;  influence  of  fetishisixLdevotion 
of  the  Chinese  mind  to  the  ideal, 
284  ;  charact*3r  of  the  conceptions 
on  which  their  philosophy  is  built, 
285;  Johnson's  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  284 ;  the  idealism  of  the 
Chinese  the  result  of  a  well-known 
process,  287 ;  faculty  of  abstract 
thought  dormant  in  the  Chinese, 
288  ;  the  Saviour  acted  on  the 
supposition  of  this  embodiment  of 
the  abstract  in  the  concrete,  288  ; 
the  question  does  not  concern 
one  development  only  of  abstract 
thought,  289;  difierent  reli^ons 
different  responses  to  the  demands 
of  the  spiritual  nature,  290;  the 
majority  of  men  never  penetrate 
to  the  h%her  thoughts  of  a  reli¬ 
gion,  291 ;  two  factors  for  the 
production  of  the  inactivity  of 
the  spirit,  291 ;  the  Chinese  once 
idealists,  292 ;  quotations  from 
Chinese  scholars  in  prot^  293; 
way  in  which  the  development  of 
idealism  was  checked,  294  ;  one 
feature  of  Chinese  thought,  God 
one  who  reflects  the  mind  of  the 
people,  295 ;  freedom  with  which 
the  Chinese  of  earlier  ages  entered 
the  realm  of  abstract  thought, 
296 ;  the  supreme  object  of  devo¬ 
tion  the  collective  good  of  the 
collective  life,  296;  the  idea  of 
God  as  the  protector  of  individuals 
fading  out  before  this  idea,  297 ; 
objected  that  we  cannot  trace  the 
successive  stages  of  Chinese  de¬ 
velopment,  898;  the  history  of 
China  with  the  odes, 298 ;  the  ideas 
which  have  moulded  the  Chinese 
character,  SOO;  a  comparison  of 
ideals,  SOI ;  the  relation  of  ideal¬ 
ism  to  progress,  SOI ;  Chinese 
development  distinguished  from 
Christian  development  as  the 
Chinese  conception  of  God  dif¬ 
fers  frmn  the  Christian  concep¬ 
tion,  302 ;  the  Chinese  conception 
of  (^1  compared  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian,  304 ;  the  God  of  the  Bible 
nut  always  apprehended  alike, 
304;  the  thought  of  God  never 


fothomed,  304 ;  advancing  eo»> 
eeption  of  the  destiny  of  mao, 
305;  Christianity  does  not  present 
men  merely  with  ideals,  305 ;  the 
opportunities  open  to  each  man 
connected  with  bis  moral  nature, 
306  ;  altruism,  307 ;  love  under¬ 
lies  all  true  living,  307 ;  a  great 
characteristic  of  Christianity,  the 
elevation  of  the  source  from  which 
it  draws  its  power  for  love,  307 ; 
the  contrast  of  Christianity  with 
positivism  in  this  respect,  308; 
the  great  feature  of  Christianity 
not  mysticism,  309;  science,  310; 
the  greatest  achievements  of  sci¬ 
ence  without  a  thought  of  any  but 
aspiritualad  vantage,  31 1 ;  the  his¬ 
tory  of  China  here  throws  a  strong 
light  on  the  assumptions  of  posi¬ 
tivism,  312;  the  transition  from 
theology  not  direct,  but  through 
the  metaphysical,  314;  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  the  fine  arts  on  the 
existence  of  ideals,  315  ;  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  history,  316  ;  Christian¬ 
ity  shows  the  efficiency  of  its  mo¬ 
tives  historically, 31 6;  Christianity 
like  a  fire  often  kindled,  often 
smothered,  316;  the  asceticism  of 
Christianity  as  compared  with 
that  of  Buddhism,  317  ;  vigorous 
life  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  318;  a  mysterious  in- 
flncnce  pervading  the  fifteenth 
centniT  in  Italy,  319;  the  figure 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  not  grown 
less  with  time,  321 ;  worldliness 
and  license  not  the  characteristics 
of  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
322 ;  allusion  to  Palestrina,  323  ; 
the  more  secular  movements  of 
the  Renaissance,  324 ,  a  spirit  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  religion,  324  ;  refer¬ 
ence  to  Coper oicos,  325;  opponents 
of  Christianity  often  unconscionsly 
inspired  by  Christian  ideals,  326 ; 
positivism  much  indebted  to  the 
slowness  of  oar  religion  to  realize 
its  ideals,  327 ;  positivism  not  a 
final  religion,  329;  the  idea  of 
religion  has  not  even  with  the 
pessimists  left  the  world,  330 ; 
excessive  confidence  in  the  future 
of  the  race  ought  to  be  reduced, 
331. 
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Probation,  The  Relation  of  Death  to, 
the  Practical  Bearings  of  our  Be¬ 
lief  concerning,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  G.  Frederick  Wright,  694  ; 
statements  from  vprious  creeds 
bearing  on  the  subject,  694 ;  the 
opinion  of  some  that  the  belief  of 
the  church  was  not  clearly  de¬ 
fined,  696 ;  the  attitude  of  Chris¬ 
tian  believers  in  regard  to  prayer 
for  the  dead,  697 ;  the  solicitude 
of  the  church  for  the  conversion 
of  men,  698 ;  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  698 ;  danger  of 
underestimating  the  influence  of 
the  orthodox  belief,  699;  strong 
influence  of  the  belief  that  pro¬ 
bation  ends  at  death,  702  ;  the 
question  of  a  probation  after  death 
one  of  revealed  theology,  704 ;  the 
awards  of  the  day  of  judgment 
are  for  the  most  part  for  deeds 
that  could  be  done  only  in  the 
body,  705 ;  ten  citations  from  the 
Bible,  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus, 
705;  from  *'  e  book  of  Romans, 
706 ;  probation,  it  is  said,  should 
be  denned  in  the  sphere  of  charac¬ 
ter,.  707  ;  the  guilt  of  sins  com- 
'  mitted  under  the  light  of  nature 
not  to  be  depreciated,  707  ;  the 
provisions  of  the  gospel  super¬ 
natural,  708 ;  a  plain  significance 
to  be  given  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible,  709;  whose  faith  it  is 
that  is  to  be  referred  to  in  the 
analogy  of  faith,  710;  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  assumed  by  those  who 
aflirm  a  probation  after  death, 
711;  the  matter  not  helped  by 
saying  that  we  have  no  settled 
positive  conviction,  712. 

Prussian  High  Schools,  Religious 
Instruction  in,  article  by  Prof. 
Hugh  M.  Scott,  570 ;  emphatic  con¬ 
viction  that  the  nation  is  Christian, 
and  that  in  all  schocls  Christianity 
should  be  taught,  570  ;  four  kinds 
of  high  schools,  571;  Protestant 
academies  and  Roman  Catholic 
seminaries,  572;  the  gymnasium, 
572 ;  seminaries  for  teachers,  578; 
teaching  accompanied  by  proper 
devotional  exercises,  575;  for  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  high  schools 
divided  into  four  classes,  576 ; 


schools  involved  in  the  conflict  for 
ten  years  between  Pnissia  and 
the  papacy,  576;  the  end  of  the 
conflict,  677;  influence  of  the 
church  upon  the  schools  in  Prussia, 
578 ;  the  denominations  in  Prussia 
and  their  general  relations  to  the 
schools,  578;  both  of  the  great 
churches  ready  to  aid  in  religious 
instruction  of  youth,  579;  in  Ba¬ 
varia  religions  instruction  in  the 
schools  given  by  the  clergy,  679 ; 
general  impression  gained  from  a 
review  of  religious  instruction  in 
Prussia,  580 ;  weak  points  in 
Prussian  religious  instruction,  580; 
effect  of  scepticism,  581 ;  effect  of 
the  recent  exciting  history  of 
Prussia,  582 ;  connection  between 
church  and  state,  582 ;  possibility 
of  applying  to  American  schools 
the  Prussian  system  of  religious 
instruction,  583  ;  considerations 
which  might  be  observed  in  Amer¬ 
ican  education,  583. 

Publications,  Recent,  noticed,  183, 
374,  585. 

R. 

Rhys  Davids’  The  Hibbert  Lectures, 
1881,  noticed,  196. 

Riggs’s  Suggested  Modifications  of 
the  Revised  Version  of  the  New 
Testament,  noticed,  390. 

Roberts’s  Old  Testament  Revision, 
noticed,  587. 

S. 

Schaff’s  International  Revision  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  New  Testament, 
noticed,  202. 

Schaflf’s  History  of  the  Christian 
Church,  noticed,  205. 

SchajOTs  Religious  Encyclopaedia, 
noticed,  205. 

Schleiermacher’s  “  Absolute  Feeling 
of  Dependence”  and  its  Effects 
on  his  Doctrine  of  God,  article 
on,  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Foster,  534 ; 
the  absolute  feeling  of  depend¬ 
ence,  537  ;  absolute  feeling  of 
dependence  the  fundamental  ele¬ 
ment  of  religion,  538  ;  the  object  of 
the  religious  consciousness,  540 ; 
object  of  dermatic  theology  to 
unfold  what  is  involved  in  pious 
feeling,  544  ;  an  advantage  gained 
by  Schleiermacher’s  theory  if  it 
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were  tenable,  547;  not  to  be  classed 
with  Spinoza,  551 ;  the  charge  of 
pantheism,  552  ;  his  treatment 
of  the  attributes  of  God,  556 ;  the 
definition  of  omnipotence,  557 ; 
his  language  respecting  the  incar¬ 
nation,  561 ;  his  idea  tnat  knowl¬ 
edge  and  being  correspond,  562 ; 
G(^,  the  absolute  foundation  of 
all  thought  and  being,  564 ;  does 
not  mean  to  avoid  discussing  the 
personality  of  God,  567  ;  Schleier- 
macher  has  rendered  after  all  great 
services  to  dc^^i^atic  thought,  568. 

Schomp,  Prof.  H.  A.,  article  by,  758. 

Scott,  Professor,  articles  by,  1 72, 570. 

Sherwood’s  The  Lamb  in  the  midst 
of  the  Throne,  noticed,  589. 

Smith’s,  H.  B.,  Apologetics,  noticed, 
383. 

Smith’s  Introduction  to  Christian 
Theology,  noticed,  384. 

Smyth’s  Domer  on  the  Future  State, 
noticed,  374. 

Sociology  and  Christian  Missions, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  George  Mooar, 
630. 

Spalding’s  Lectures  and  Discourses, 
noticed,  203. 

Spirits  in  Prison,  Preaching  to  the, 
article  on,  by  President  S.  C. 
Bartlett,  333 ;  position  maintained 
in  an  article  in  the  NewEnglander, 
333  ;  an  anarthrous  participle 
after  a  noun  which  has  the  article 
of  the  nature  of  a  predicate,  334 ; 
the  aorist  participle  denotes  tran¬ 
sient  action  preceding  that  of 
principal  verb,  335  ;  necessity  of 
dwelling  on  nice  points  like  these, 
336 ;  the  real  force  of  the  ai^u- 
ment  rests  on  the  rendering  of 
translators  and  commentators,338 ; 
numbers  do  not  count  in  critical 
questions,  339  ;  critical  weight  of 
early  authorities  overrated,  339 ; 
early  erroneous  opinions  have  an 
undue  influence,  340;  points  on 
which  the  discussion  turns  easily 
overlooked,  340 ;  the  common  ren¬ 
dering  not  sustained  by  the  gram- 
arians,  342 ;  reference  to  Stuart, 
344 ;  Crosby,  345 ;  Buttmann  and 
Winer,  346;  according  to  the 
grammarians  the  absence  of  the 
article  before  the  participle  makes  i 


it  a  predicate,  348 ;  Buttmann  and 
Ktihner,  348 ;  Goodwin,  349 ;  ex¬ 
ceptions,  850  ;  quotation  from 
Thucydides,  850;  from  2  Pet.  i. 
18,  351 ;  reference  to  Goodwin, 
Jelf,  and  Buttmann,  852 ;  state¬ 
ment  of  the  actual  usage,  354 ; 
aorist  participle  anarthrous,  what 
it  expresses,  355 ;  the  aorist  par¬ 
ticiple  following  a  noun  having 
the  article,  356  ;  necessary  correc¬ 
tions  of  rendering  by  recent  ex¬ 
positors,  358;  instances  of  the 
oblique  cases  of  the  participle, 
361 ;  participles  in  connection 
with  the  won!  irorc,  362 ;  the  mode 
of  rendering  now  advocated  the 
only  correct  one,  363  ;  the  burden 
of  the  Epistle  of  Peter  consolatory, 
364 ;  Peter  in  the  Second  Epistle 
adverse  to  the  common  rendering, 
367 ;  reference  to  1  Pet.  iv.  6, 368 ; 
recapitulation,  370  ;  supplemen¬ 
tary  note,  citation  from  Curtius, 
371. 

Spurgeon’s  Mornii^  by  Morning, 
and  Evening  by  Evening,  noticed, 
204  ;  Sermons,  noticed,  400. 

Stewart’s  The  Gospel  of  Xaw,  no¬ 
ticed,  208. 

T. 

Thayer’s  The  Hebrews  and  the  Red 
Sea,  noticed,  898. 

Theolt^ischer  J  ahresbericht,noticed, 
397. 

Theism  and  Ethics,  article  on,  by 
Thomas  Hill,  D.D.,  643 ;  difficulty 
of  discussing  the  relation  of  theism 
and  ethics  to  each  other,  643; 
theology  and  ethics  may  be  con¬ 
nected  in  a  variety  of  ways,  643 ; 
may  have  no  logical  dependence 
on  each  other,  644 ;  ethics  deals 
with  the  relations  of  persons  to 
persons,  645 ;  the  whole  universe 
under  the  control  of  a  free  Being, 
645 ;  the  denial  of  personality  to 
God  involves  the  denial  of  real 
being  to  man,  646  ;  the  connection 
of  morality  with  a  future  life,  647; 
appeal  to  the  sanctions  of  a  future 
state  implies  the  selfish  theory  of 
morals,  648  ;  the  essential  attri¬ 
butes  of  being,  649;  a  sacred 
order  in  the  scale  of  phenomena 
and  of  beings,  650 ;  the  relativity 
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of  knowledge  docs  not  render  the 
knowledge  nntrostworthy,  661 ; 
the  argument  of  Christ  in  his 
rebuke  of  the  Sadducees,  652 ;  the 
fulness  of  the  divine  love  and  its 
effect  on  our  relations  to  God, 
662 ;  connection  between  future 
retribution  and  present  duty,  653; 
doctrine  of  a  future  life  a  power¬ 
ful  support  to  conscience,  654. 

Thirlwail’s  Letters  to  a  Friend,  no¬ 
ticed,  591. 

Thoms’s  Concordance  to  Revised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament, 
noticed,  588. 

Thwing,  ^v.  Charles  F.,  article  by, 
246. 

U. 

TJniversidism,  Doctrines  of,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D., 
463;  statements  of  Christianity 
grouped  in  three  classes,  463 ;  the 
biblical,  463 ;  the  second  class 
places  the  Scriptures  under  great 
doubt,  463  ;  the  third  class ;  its 
features  to  be  set  forth  in  this 
article,  464;  the  justification  of 
Universalism  in  the  divine  char¬ 
acter,  464 ;  God's  purpose  in  man's 
creation  will  not  fail,  465 ;  the  im¬ 
age  of  God  not  lost,  465 ;  man 
ever  the  subject  of  God’s  grace,466; 
personal  guilt  not  exclunvely  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  greatness  of  the 
lawgiver  or  the  importance  of  the 
law,  467 ;  object  for  which  Christ 
came  into  the  world,  468 ;  the  view 
here  given  of  Christ  not  inade¬ 
quate,  469 ;  the  unintelligibleness 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  469 ; 
Universalism  not  rationalism,  4  70; 
miracles  not  impossible, 4  7 1 ;  faith  of 
Universalism  in  the  Scriptures, 
472;  in  regard  to  the  Scriptures 
two  errors  to  be  avoided,  473; 
some  portions  of  the  Bible  not  a 
revelation,  473 ;  danger  of  making 
these  portions  too  large,  473; 
humble  inquiry  necessary  in  regard 
to  these,  474;  the  doctrine  of 
plenary  inspiration,  475 ;  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  verbal  not  of  especial 
value,  476;  the  record  of  truths 
in  the  Bible  a  human  record,  477 ; 
inspiration  said  to  be  universal, 
479;  two  helps  for  the  recovery 


of  sinfhl  man,  the  personal  Christ 
and  the  authoritative  word,  460 ; 
the  divine  word  powerless  till 
illumined  by  some  special  provi¬ 
dence,  480;  the  divine  judgments 
a  prominent  providence  in  this 
relation,  482 ;  the  coming  of  Christ, 
483 ;  the  objection  to  these  views 
drawn  from  the  remark  of  the 
angels  to  the  Galileans,  484 ;  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  regai^  to 
the  coming  of  Christ,  486 ;  the 
whole  course  of  God’s  govern¬ 
ment  illustrative  of  his  judgments, 
486 ;  the  Universalist  doctrine  ot 
rewards,  487  ;  the  recompence  of 
the  wicked,  488 ;  principles  of 
retribution  not  commercial,  489  ; 
the  church  gives  various  reasons 
for  the  punishment  of  offenders, 
489 ;  the  abstract  demands  of 
justice,  490;  relation  of  justice  to 
love,  491 ;  the  demands  of  justice 
as  illustrated  in  the  parental  re¬ 
lation,  492;  God  tbe  universal 
Father,  493;  universal  salvation 
admitted  and  endless  punishment 
maintained  by  some,  493;  argu¬ 
ments  against  this  view,  494 ;  en¬ 
tire  sanctification  not  produced 
this  side  of  the  grave,  494 ;  the 
dogma  of  no  change  after  death, 
495 ;  the  argument  for  the  dogma 
from  the  Bible,  496  ;  from  habit, . 
497 ;  the  sovereignty  of  God  over 
the  will,  498 ;  resurrection  of  the 
body,  498 ;  first  moments  of  con¬ 
sciousness  after  death,  499. 

W. 

Walafried  Strabo,  The  School-Life 
of,  article  on,  by  Prof.  J ames  Davie 
Butler,  162. 

Weidner’s  Commentary  on  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Maik,  noticed,  202. 

Wharton,  Prof.  Francis,  article  by, 
209. 

Wherry’s  Comprehensive  Commen¬ 
tary  on  t^  Qur4n,  noticed, 
588. 

Whittemore,  George  H.,  article  by, 
433. 

Wickes’s  Treatise  on  the  Accentua¬ 
tion  of  the  Poetical  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  noticed,  183. 

Wright,  Prof.  G.  Frederick,  artiole 
by,  694. 


